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History and 
Historians 


HREE factors are pres- 

ent in every historical 
event—time, place, and the 
human element. The valid- 
ity of a history is largely de- 
pendent upon the writer's 
skill in evaluating each of 
these factors, not only sep- 
arately, but in its relation to 
the other two. Blessed is 
the historian who has the 
gift of presenting the facts 
of history in their true per- 
spective. 


—Abel J. McAllister 
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Permanent Chapter Addresses 


The Tenth Council (December, 1923) provided that: 


“Each Chapter be 


required to maintain a permanent address such as a Chapter P. O. Box, 


wherever possible.” 


The following chapters have complied with the instruc- 


tions of the Council and communication to those chapters should be sent to 


the Permanent Chapter Address. 


Beta (Columbia). Phi Delta Kappa, 
30x 113, 525 W. 120th Street, New 
York City, New York 


Gamma (Missouri). University High 
School, Columbia, Missouri 


Delta (Stanford). P. O. Box 1165, 
Stanford University, California 


Zeta (Chicago). Box 17, Faculty Ex- 
change, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Theta (Cornell). Department of Edu- 
cation, Goldwin Smith Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 


Iota (Harvard). Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Lambda (California). Department of 
Education, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Nu (Washington). Phi Delta Kappa, 


School of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Pi (Illinois). 103 Education Build- 
ing, Urbana, Illinois 

Rho (New York). Phi Delta Kappa, 
Room 501, New York University 
Building, Washington Square, New 
York City, New York 

Sigma (Ohio). Secretary of the Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

Psi (Peabody). P. O. Box 142, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see 

Chi (Oregon). 
University of 
Oregon 

Alpha-Beta (Virginia). 33 University 
Place, University, Virginia 

Alpha-Delta (K. S. A.C.) . c/o State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas 


Alumnus Beta (St. Louis). 
Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 


Alumnus Zeta (Detroit). Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan 


School of Education, 
Oregon, Eugene, 


1520 S. 


If a member wishes to reach any other chapter, the safest way during 
the summer vacation is to send the communication in care of the National 


Secretary with instructions to forward. 


National Officers-Elect 
For the Biennium Beginning July 1, 1924 


President, Lewis W. Williams, University High School, Urbana, Illinois. 
Vice-President, Shelton D. Phelps, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secretary, Clayton R. Wise, 10403 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Treasurer, Abel J. McAllister, 2118 West 109th Street, Morgan Park,Chicago. 
Historian, Rudolph D. Lindquist, 1047 Oxford Street, Berkeley, California. 





During the past four years Tar Pur Dettra Kappan has been printed by the 
James Garner Printing Company, 102 North Weils Street, Chicago. 
Charles L. Woodfield of Zeta Chapter is Secretary of this firm. He has taken 
more than a business interest in the Magazine, for he has drawn upon his own 
leisure time in helping us in the editorial work of every issue. 
effected a substantial saving in printing costs. 
acknowledging his loyal services to the Fraternity. 


Brother 


By so doing he has 
We take this means of publicly 
—A. J. M. 
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National History of Phi Delta Kappa 
From 1909 to 1924 


By J. DAVID HOUSER, National Historian 


FOREWORD 


The present National Historian has always felt that the title, when applied to him, should 
be enclosed in quotation marks. For of all the intellectual qualifications ordinarily thought 
necessary for the proper performance of such duties he can lay claim only to interest, and to 
interest, moreover, not so much in the broad field of historical philosophy and technique as 
specifically in Phi Delta Kappa’s past experiences, her present status and her future possi- 
bilities. 

Since, as our colleagues in educational psychology demonstrate, interest is dependent upon 
attention, the cause of this attitude is probably to be found in fifteen years of more or less 
continuous and consistent participation in Phi Delta Kappa affairs, both local and national. 
Now this has been a worthwhile individual experience, but it has by no means engendered a 
comprehensive philosophy of history nor an ability to present and analyze historical material 
most effectively. 


On the other hand, the very fact of a comparatively long involvement in local and 
national affairs of the Fraternity encourages a tendency toward what may appear at times 
an unwarranted interpretation of facts—in spite of the fact that it has been consciously 
guarded against. Where it does seem to appear, the Historian can only plead in extenua- 
tion a human inability consistently to subdue definite convictions based upon an intense interest. 
In many cases detailed material upon which to base absolutely impartial interpretations or gener- 
alizations is greatly or utterly lacking. In such cases it ts just possible that an individual 
opinion or viewpoint on general questions, based on long and rather intimate acquaintance 
with them, may be preferable to none at all. 


In general, then, the “Historian” craves the indulgence of the Fraternity and all reason- 
able immunity from criticism of an admittedly amateur effort—criticism which might be 
justified of the product of anyone who laid any claim to expertness in the specialized field of 
historical preparation of material and its interpretation. 


A genuine and deeply-felt appreciation is felt for the loyal effort of chapter historians and 
other local officers who have spent so much time and energy in collecting—often with great- 
est difficulty—these records. The different chapter contributions differ greatly in comprehen- 
siveness, and the product of some of the historians is worthy of real gratitude on the part of 
the National organization. 


The Historian warmly acknowledges the ever-present support of President Gray in the 


task. Without such support this publication would have been utterly impossible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Strictly speaking, there has never hereto- 
fore been a history of Phi Delta Kappa pub- 
lished. The combined History and Directory 
of 1912, issued two years after the amalga- 
mation of the three parent organizations into 
the present Phi Delta Kappa, was primarily 
intended to present a history of the origin 
and development of the old Phi Delta Kappa, 
Pi Kappa Mu and Nu Rho Beta as entities 
and in the few universities in which different 
chapters had been established. (As a matter 
of fact, one of the definite articles of agree- 
ment establishing the new Phi Delta Kappa 
was that “the history of the organization is to 
be a true and complete history of the move- 
ment.”’ ) 

The History of 1912, it is true, did contain 
records of nine chapters and summaries of 
three National Councils (including the first 
one in which the amalgamation was affected), 
but the “history” proper was merely rather a 
brief introduction to the chapter accounts and 
summarized the motives and desires that 
seemed to have been common to the clubs, so- 
cieties and fraternities initial to the whole 
movement; while the chapter “histories” were 
naturally in all cases very brief and contained 
little more than statements of how, when, and 
by whom the groups were formed and what 
the ideals were which each group hoped to 
realize. In other words, there was in the 
“History” of 1912 not much of actual history 
to record, and certainly almost none of the 
new Phi Delta Kappa as such. 

But there was a very great value, indeed, in 
the publication, for it was a definite statement 
of motives, desires, impulses and ambitions 
which were keenly felt and which were de- 
mandine expression and satisfaction through 
co-operative endeavor. It defined the belief 
of many splendid men, devoted to the pro- 
fessional study of education, in such co-opera- 
tive endeavor; and it told of the forms and 
directions which they felt this united effort 
should take. It asserted their belief in what 
it would do for them, for students who would 
come after them and for education as a science 
and a profession. It presented definite con- 
victions, definite ideals, and it pledged a most 
definite loyalty. 

Now it would seem that in the thirteen 
years that have intervened between the time 
when these convictions led to the formation of 
one national educational fraternity and the 
present that many things of the utmost im- 


portance and interest have occurred. And 
surely it is high time that these things be 
set down in clear form for the present mem- 
bership of Phi Delta Kappa to read and for 
the tuture membership to use. 

For since the History of 1912 Phi Delta 
Kappa has become a national organization in 
truth. Since that publication, presenting for 
the most part merely convictions and feelings 
of need, hopes and ideals for the new organi- 
zation, hundreds of individuals active in fra- 
ternity affairs and dozens of chapters have 
had a host of significant experiences. There 
have been reafirmations of original ideas and 
ideals, re-evaluations of others and denial of 
yet others. There have been successes and 
tailures, satisfactions and dissatisfactions. But 
above all else there have been growth and de- 
velopment and an increasing usefulness for 
Phi Delta Kappa. And it is right at this 
point that the Historian finds the opportunity 
to formulate the highest ideal he can conceive 
for the National History: to be an effective 
means for accelerating the usefulness of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

But how? In the first place, to define as 
clearly as possible the present condition of the 
Fraternity and to show at least the most im- 
portant reasons why the condition is such, and 
neither better nor worse than it is; to state 
present ideals and to show what relation they 
bear to original ones and what time has done 
to the latter; to explain efforts made to carry 
out important purposes and to record successes 
and failures in these connections, with reasons 
for them where such are clear. 

In other words, this History has been pre- 
pared with one predominant idea in mind: 
that it might be of use. In all of the tw 
years’ correspondence with the chapters since 
the Ninth Council authorized the collection 
of the material and the publication of the His- 
tory, it has been the endeavor of the National 
Historian to stress the need of significant 
material from the chapters. He has empha- 
sized the value to be placed, not merely on 
the present situation in each chapter, but par- 
ticularly upon a record of successes and fail- 
ures in all sorts of chapter endeavor, upon 
changes in ideals and practices and upon th« 
reasons for all of these. In spite of this there 
will unfortunately be noted a certain tendency 
to devote space in chapter accounts to mere 
chronological details, to lists of names, and t« 
other comparatively unimportant data. But, 
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the Historian is glad to assert, this tendency 
is not so marked as he feared it would be 
atter he had received the first few chapter 
contributions. 

The degree of success in putting forth a 
National History which shall be of real value 
now and in guiding future activity of the 
Fraternity in the light of recorded chapter and 
National experience is a matter partly for the 
judgment of the present membership and 
partly of the verdict arising from “eating of 
the pudding” from now until the next Na- 
tional History is published. For one reason 
and another the task of getting chapter his- 
tories written and into the national office 
has been difficult and at the time this is 
being written (within six weeks of the Tenth 
National Council) there are yet nine chapters 
to be heard from, and it has only been within 
the last few weeks that the Historian has had 
more than a dozen chapter histories. It has 
therefore been impossible to analyze and gen- 


eralize from chapter accounts as he should 
have liked to. This would have been ex- 
tremely valuable to all chapters, but espe- 
cially to the newer ones, in making readily 
available a mass of important experience. 

In a very definite way the national organi- 
zation is but a composite of the chapters, and 
if that part of the History devoted to the 
national organization seems to have a distinct 
and separate aspect and to be anywhere at 
variance with a correct generalization of chap- 
ter accounts, the fact that the Historian has 
had the latter for such a short time before 
being compelled to write his contribution must 
be given as the unavoidable reason. 

This brings to light once again and strongly 
one of the most lamentable weaknesses in the 
administration of our chapters—the well-nigh 
universal carelessness in making and keeping 
correct records on important matters. It is 
hoped that the Tenth Council can do some- 
thing to encourage an improvement. 


Early and Fundamental Purposes 


The earlier formal statements of purposes 
which prompted the organization of the va- 
rious groups of men studying education in 
different universities and of the results which 
it was hoped such organizations would accom- 
plish are somewhat general and even vague. 
But underlying these statements it is not dif- 
ficult to discern strongly felt needs and equally 
strong devotion and idealism. 

If it is true that students and workers in 
the field of professional education are now 
busy in pioneer effort, this was even more 
true during the years from 1906 to 1910. 
For a very great deal has been done to ad- 
vance the cause since that time. The groups 
of students who formed educational clubs, so- 
cieties and fraternities in those years were not 
in their work because it was popular, because 
its ideals were well known or widely ac- 
claimed, or because its values were easy of 
attainment. It was generally noted (and is 
yet) that such students were marked for the 
most part with unusual social vision, unusual 
service idealism and unusual earnestness. 
Moreover, their work in and out of the uni- 
versities was and is motivated by a genuine 
missionary zeal. Much of Horace Mann's 
conviction of education as the strongest offen- 
sive and defensive instrument of democracy 
was in their minds and hearts. If this appeal- 
ing vision had not come to them, few of them 
indeed would have been in educational prepa- 


ration. But it had come, and it was always 
with them. 

Realizing the potentialities of education for 
society, they were not personalities to be satis- 
fied with the traditional use that had been 
made of the instrument, and they were at work 
with all their minds and with all their hearts 
in the movement to make it more effective 
and to make themselves the means for this 
improvement. They were truly pioneers in the 
building of a profession out of what had been 
a more or less casual occupation. In addition 
to the sine qua non of devotion to social serv- 
ice idealism, they had eagerly espoused the 
necessity for careful training in_ scientific 
method (with its central element of research) 
as definite requisites if education were to be 
worthy the term “professional.” 

And so the movement toward Fraternity 
was born and grew because of intense convic- 
tion and intense idealism, because groups of 
men who had found themselves in a work they 
loved—that satisfied their intellects and stirred 
their emotions—were drawn together through 
the sheer force of human sympathy and en- 
thusiasm. It was not only that union prom- 
ised personal comfort, support and enjoyment, 
but it seemed that there would very truly be 
a strength in union that would make possible 
more and better achievements for education. 

In the first accounts are found specifically 
mentioned such motives and aims as “the need 
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of co-operative endeavor, coupled with good 
fellowship, in promoting education as a pro- 
fession,” ‘the promotion of individuality and 
training in leadership,” “the promotion of 
social efficiency,” “the impression of sound 
ideas upon social agencies,’ “the promotion of 
research through co-operation,” ‘‘the devotion 
of mind and heart to the cause of education” 
—all more or less inchoate as yet, but all 
breathing a spirit of warm-heartedness and 
devotion to a cause which made Fraternity an 
inevitable outcome. No series of mere clubs, 
forums or association could have given ade- 
quate expression to sentiments so strongly 
woven with “the warm processes of the 
heart.”’ 

The emphasis in these earlier movements, 
it should be noted, was, as the first Constitu- 
tion states, upon “the mutual help of men of 
sound moral character and recognized pro- 
fessional training.” ‘The natural tendency at 
that time was to express purposes in terms of 
values to education and to the individuals of 
“recognized professional training’ who com- 
posed the organization then or who would 
later be received. In other words, the possi- 


bilities did not seem to have yet occurred of 
the organization reaching men before they had 


achieved a “recognized professional training” 
and encouraging in every way their striving to 
gain this training. Of course, no objective 
definition is offered of the exact meaning of 
this phrase “recognized professional training,” 
but evidences are offered elsewhere to show 
that in many cases a rather high degree of 
training was understood. This is mentioned 
in passing because herein lies the germ of later 
and important conflicting ideas and ideals. 


Origins 
The possibilities and promise of a national 
fraternity for men studying education in the 
universities must have occurred to a good 
many individuals in a considerable number of 
institutions at about the same time. Shortly 
after local fraternities had been established at 
Indiana, Columbia and Missouri, similar 
movements were apparently in various stages 
of development in several other universities. 
Therefore, consolidation and early growth 
moved along more rapidly than if the field had 
not been so ready or the movement been unique 
to one institution. 
Indiana 
To Indiana belongs the credit for bringing 
ambitions and discussions first to a head. Pi 
Kappa Mu was the name selected, that chap- 
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ter itself being called the Bergstrom Chapter 
after Dr. John Andrew Bergstrom of the In- 
diana faculty in honor of his interest in and 
encouragement of the movement. January 24, 
1906, was the date upon which final organi- 
zation was effected, a group of eight students 
forming the charter membership. 


Columbia 


Columbia was next, establishing Phi Delta 
Kappa, April 6, 1908, with one graduate and 
five undergraduate students as charter mem- 
bers. Little is known of the activities of 
this pioneer group, but they seem to have 
been largely social. 


Missouri 


Nu Rho Beta took definite form in the or- 
ganization of a local society at Missouri, 
February 23, 1909, with seven active student 
members and four advisory and honorary fac- 
ulty members. 

The organizers of each of these three sep- 
arate movements had definitely in mind the 
idea of a national fraternity, and expansion 
would undoubtedly have gone ahead more 
rapidly in the years 1906 to 1909 had there 
not been in the minds of favorable students in 
other universities than these three a convic- 
tion of the undesirability of competition be- 
tween educational fraternities and a strong 
feeling that there was room for useful effort 
for only one. 

Stanford 

In spite of this, however, both Pi Kappa 
Mu and Phi Delta Kappa did expand some- 
what, each to two other universities. At 
Stznford a group of students had proposed 
and discussed the formation of an educational 
fraternity ‘with the view of perfecting it and 
of eventually making the movement national 
among universities of recognized standing hav- 
ing well established departments of educa- 
tion.”” Upon Professor Bergstrom’s arrival 
from Indiana in January, 1909, they learned 
of Pi Kappa Mu, and after considerable cor- 
respondence “it was decided to apply for a 
charter of Pi Kappa Mu at Stanford provided 
that by the first week or so in April three 
other universities of recognized standing 
would so pledge themselves.”” At a meeting 
held April 7, 1909, it was voted to take im- 
mediate steps toward the establishment of a 
chapter of Pi Kappa Mu; and on May 7. 
1909, the last of three initiations were held 
which formally launched the Cubberley Chap 
ter of Pi Kappa Mu. 
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“Contemporaneous with the movement at 
Stanford, Missouri, Chicago and Minnesota, 
though independent of them, ‘conferences were 
held during the winter of 1909 at the State 
University of lowa to discuss the advisability 
of initiating a movement in behalf of the sci- 
entific study of educational problems.’ Before 
any definite action was taken communications 
were received from Pi Kappa Mu and Phi 
Delta Kappa. In May, 1909, a meeting was 
held at which it was decided to accept the in- 
vitation of Indiana. lowa ‘reserved the priv- 
ilege of using her influence to promote the 
cause of one national fraternity. This atti- 
tude grew out of a feeling that the movement 
would be best facilitated if a compromise were 
made between Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Kappa 
Mu.’ On June 1, 1909, the Iowa Chapter 
was established with fourteen active members 
and five honorary members.” 


Chicago 

Phi Delta Kappa’s first expansion was to 
the University of Chicago, largely through the 
efforts of William H. Lucas, a representa- 
tive of the parent chapter at Columbia, who 
came to the University of Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1909. At that time a conference was 
held which resulted favorably to the organiza- 
tion of a chapter at Chicago. Mr. Lucas re- 
turned to the University of Chicago in the 
fall of 1909, and on November 21, 1909, for- 
mally organized the Gamma Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. . 
Minnesota 

The idea of organizing a professional fra- 
ternity in education at Minnesota was the 
result of a conference of a small group of 
men led by Austin $. Edwards, who had come 
from Columbia University and “had intro- 
duced the notion of such a society. Plans were 
made to perfect the local organization and to 
make formal application for a charter of Phi 
Delta Kappa.” A group of twelve men did 
this, the charter was granted in February, 
1910, and shortly after this seventeen men 
were initiated and formed the first chapter list. 


Missouri 

The organization at the University of Mis- 
sourt was third in chronological order of estab- 
lishment. It ‘took definite form in the estab- 
lishment of a local society known as Nu Rho 
Beta, accomplished on February 23, 1909.” 
This organization “had no connection with 
either Phi Delta Kappa or Pi Kappa Mu, 
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though correspondence looking toward amal- 
gamation was begun early with these organi- 
zations.’ Such amalgamation seemed so plaus- 
ible and imminent that Nu Rho Beta appar- 
ently made no effort to expand to other 
universities. ' 
Amalgamation 

The story of events which led up to the 
actual amalgamation can probably best be told 
by quotations from the History published in 
1912: 

‘Almost every charter chapter had expressed 
itself definitely that the idea of a national 
organization should be paramount to any local 
movement. In May, 1909, Phi Delta Kappa 
of Columbia, through William H. Lucas, gave 
expression to the notion of the formation ot 
independent societies where such were not 
yet in existence. He thought that representa- 
tives from a large number of independent 
societies would be better able to secure the uni- 
fication of the interests of the college-trained 
men who were looking toward the field of 
educational service than could only a few so- 
cieties. This thought found hearty reception 
everywhere, but conservatism prevented the 
committees of local societies from endorsing 
either Phi Delta Kappa of Columbia or Pi 
Kappa Mu of Indiana. In this connection 
special mention must be made of the activities 
of Nu Rho Beta of Missouri. It was ener- 
getic in trying to get Pi Kappa Mu and Phi 
Delta Kappa to terms of agreement, and this 
society had secured a promise of co-operation 
on the part of representatives of several lead- 
ing institutions. This activity no doubt af- 
fected the negotiations already going on. 

“During the spring and fall of 1909 va- 
rious attempts were made to secure a merging 
of Pi Kappa Mu and Phi Delta Kappa. This 
seems to have been facilitated by the attitude 
of Pi Kappa Mu men who were then students 
of Columbia. Through these negotiations it 
was felt that the amalgamation could be se- 
cured by mutual agreement. However, the 
matter of how both organizations should be 
represented in a preliminary council caused 
some delay. It was decided, however, that one 
representative from Pi Kappa Mu and one 
from Phi Delta Kappa should confer on the 
various proposals of agreement. The follow- 
ing motion from the records of Columbia is 
here presented through the kindness of that 
chapter. It was made on January 8, 1910. 

“*Moved: 1. That Bergstrom Chapter 
of Pi Kappa Mu (Indiana) be asked to ap- 
point a representative to meet a representative 
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of Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa (Co- 
lumbia) to make a tentative arrangement look- 
ing to the amalgamation of the two national 
educational societies, if such amalgamation 
could possibly prove at all satisfactory to both 
societies. 

‘2. That recommendations of 
ference be presented to the sister chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa for ratification or disap- 


this con- 


proval. 

‘“*3. ‘That this conference be held as soon 
as possible before the proposed fraternity con- 
ference that has been spoken of in connection 
with the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Indianapolis, February, 1910.’ 

“It is clear from the correspondence re- 
viewed that it was generally felt that real 
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progress would not be made until some such 
agreement had been reached and an amalga- 
The main obstacle to expan- 
part of either organization was 


mation eftected. 
sion on the 
the uncertainty as to the outcome. 
tions which early in the movement 
interest became lukewarm when there seemed 
a possibility of two national organizations. 
The conference between Pi Kappa Mu and 
Phi Delta Kappa, represented respectively by 
Charles Reinohl and Walter A. Jessup, was 
the first effective step toward amalgamation. 
In the words of the historian of the Columbia 
Chapter, ‘the history of the tentative agree- 
ment reached by these men is the history of 
the National Council.’ The same spirit is 
typified in the attitude of Indiana, and no 
little credit is due Missouri for her efforts in 
bringing the forces together; for it is evident 
that further postponement would have con- 
tributed to disintegration. The amalgama- 
tion seemed wise even though only seven in- 


Institu- 
showed 


stitutions were represented. 
“The articles of agreement drawn up by 
Messrs. Reinohl and Jessup were as follows: 
1. The new Fraternity is to be called Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


2. Indiana is to have Alpha Chapter. 

3. The official emblem is to be the pin pro 
posed by Columbia and now the official em 
blem of Phi Delta Kappa. 

4. The Indiana Chapter shall nominate the 
first National President. 

5. Columbia shall nominate the first Na 
tional Secretary. 

6. The ritual of Pi Kappa Mu is to be 
revised to suit the letter “Delta.” 

The new national constitution is to 


WALTER A. JESSUP 
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written by Indiana and Columbia (Revised in 
National Council to read “The new constitu- 
tion is to be written by Pi Kappa Mu and 
Phi Delta Kappa’). 

8. The history of the organization is to be 
a true and complete history of the movement 
and is to be printed together with the consti- 
tution or ritual of the national organization. 

“The joint call issued by the Alpha Chap- 
ters of these two fraternities on February 1, 
1910, brought together at Indianapolis on 
March 1 the following representatives of these 
six chapters (all that had been established up 
to that time) : Indiana, Stanford and lowa of 
Pi Kappa Mu; and Columbia, Chicago and 


JAMES R. YOUNG 
Delta 21 
First Member-at-Large 
1910-11 
National Secretary 
(Zeta 65) 1914-15 


Minnesota of Phi Delta Kappa. Nu Rh¢ 
Beta was, upon its petition, allowed member- 
ship in the conference after eight articles had 
been passed. The attitude of all the chapter 
at this first national conference was one ot 











real co-operation and good fellowship.” 

Chis, the first National Council, worked 
eficctively and expeditiously in accomplishing 
the essentials of the amalgamation which had 
so long been planned and hoped ‘tor. ‘The 
above tentative articles were agreed upon as 
fair and just, a committee drew up a national 
constitution which was accepted, officers were 
elected according to the plan of apportionment 
of the agreement, a scheme for perfecting the 
organization further through committees was 
adopted, the writing of the history was pro- 
vided for, the naming of the chapters accord- 
ing to the facts of the history (with Indiana as 
Alpha) was agreed upon, a committee on the 
ritual was appointed and the executive com- 
mittee was empowered with full authority to 
receive new chapters with whom negotiation: 
had been carried on. 


The amalgamation was complete. There 
was one national organization, Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


National Council to 1915 
The second and third National Councils, 
meeting in 1911 and 1912, were chiefly con- 
cerned with the following matters of organi- 
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zation arising from the amalgamation: the 
preparation of a history, the making of minor 
revisions and the ironing out of ambiguities in 
the Constitution, the preparation of personal 
history forms for members, and—that most 
perennial of all subjects—the formulation of a 
ritual that would contain certain desirable 
minimum essentials and yet allow sufficient 
leeway in its use to satisty widely divergent 
desires and needs. 

lhe second Council had the Fraternity in- 
corporated in Indiana (which a Secretary of 
State apparently forgot, allowing another in- 
corporation soon after under the same name 
and causing much difficulty later). It also 


granted charters to Cornell and Harvard. 


. 


lhe Third Council brought forth the first 
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lament over the difficulty of obtaining ade- 
quate and correct historical material from the 
chapters. But it ordered the publication of 
the first History and Directory, which showed 
nine chapters and 536 members. Seven hundred 
seventy-five copies were printed. This Coun- 
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cil granted charters to California and Kansas 
and refused amalgamation to Kappa Delta Pi, 
an organization of men and women, because 
the admission of women would violate the 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa. It con- 
tinued wrestling with the ritual problem. 

The Fourth and Fifth National Councils, 
1913 and 1914, continued to be chiefly im- 
mersed in matters of organization, but also 
took up some matters of definition that had 
not before been raised. 

The Fourth Council expressed itself as be- 
ing in favor of “a moderately aggressive” 
policy of expansion looking to new chapters 
in institutions where, individuals having been 
made aware of Phi Delta Kappa’s nature and 
purposes, there would be sufficient initiative 
to open and pursue the possibilities of chap- 
ters. It stressed the desirability of “‘establish- 
ing chapters in institutions maintaining schools 
or colleges of education”’ and decried the ten- 
dency to limit chapters to members of the 
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honorary and then insisted on the 
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use of the secret words and signs in the ritual 
so that mutual identification of members 
should be possible. It voted to meet at the 
same time as the Department of Superintend- 
ents of the N. E. A. It provided a budget 
of $100 for the year 1913-1914, and seemed 
to think that that would be amply sufficient. 
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It approved a chapter for the University of 
Washington and for the University of Texas. 

The Fifth Council adopted a coat-of-arms, 
continued discussing the ritual, retused to con- 
sider the question of race and color limitation, 
passed another $100 budget and approved 
chapters for Nebraska and Pittsburgh. It 
passed two of the only motions deeply sig- 
nificant from the national standpoint which 
had so far been considered in the Councils 
The first dealt with the establishment of a 
national magazine, a committee being ap- 
pointed to examine the possibilities thoroughly 
and report later with a referendum to the 
chapters. The second provided for the estab- 
lishment of alumni chapters as an integral part 
of the Fraternity, the Council authorizing 
a charter for Alumnus Alpha to the San 
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Association of Phi Delta 


Alumni 
This Council broke the precedent of 
meeting with the winter session of the N. E. 


Francisco 


Kappa. 


1915 at Oakland, 
E. A. held 


Interna- 


A. and agreed to meet in 
California, with the summer N. 
at the time of the Panama-Pacific 
tional Exposition in San Francisco. 


National Weakness 


It is probably unfair to expect any organi- 
zation, based upon origins geographically so 
widely separated and to a less but marked 
extent upon inchoate purposes, suddenly to 
achieve a well defined and single aim and 
to prosecute it unitedly and with vigor. For 
these bases upon which the early separate 
movements were founded, and upon which 
there was agreement enough for the amalga- 
mation, were distinctly emotional values. They 
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consisted chiefly of ideals, desires and ambi- 
tions. ‘The means by which these could be 
expressed and ends could be achieved had had 
scarcely any real thought or effort spent upon 
them even in separate chapters; there were, 
therefore, neither precedents nor programs for 
the national organization. 

The mechanics of amalgamation itself were 
not involved and it is evident that it was ac- 
complished with but little difficulty. Even so, 
it is not surprising to find most of the time 
of the members of the First Council taken up 
with effecting the union. A good many mat- 
ters connected with this naturally had to be 
considered by the Second Council in “winding 
up” the amalgamation—the history, the consti- 
tution, the ritual, naming of chapters, per- 
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sonal records, and so on. 
particularly surprising. 
The minutes of the Third Council are very 


Neither was this 
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poor—a brief, general summary in three pages 
ot handwriting—and may not sufficiently rep- 
resent all that actually transpired, but they 
seem to picture a rather indifferent and casual 
meeting in which not much of importance or 
vitality was even considered, certainly not 
accomplished (except possibly the granting of 
two charters and the authorization of the 
printing of a history and directory already 
prepared—both practically routine matters). 
The minutes close with some vaguely optimis- 
tic remarks about the spirit of the discussions 
and how they indicated great possibilities for 
Phi Delta Kappa. This was undoubtedly 
true—the spirit has always been splendid and 


—_— 
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present. Otherwise the 


the possibilities ever 
Fraternity would not be in existence today, or 
hardly, at least, in its present exceedingly 


healthy condition. But something had to hap- 
pen to harness that “spirit” into a more effec- 
tive mechanism for accomplishing those “pos- 
sibilities.” 

The Fourth and Fifth Councils were some- 
what progressive, but also devoted to casual 
and more or less incidental matters of routine 
—as yet considerably confined, for one thing, 
to considering definitions of purposes and poli- 
cies without working out means or programs 
for accomplishing them. The two exceptions 
are to be found in the authorization by the 
Fifth Council of committee study of the pos- 
sibilities of a national magazine (which re- 
sulted in the next Council’s launching this 
vital element in Phi Delta Kappa’s progress ) 
and the establishment of alumni chapters as 
integral parts of the Fraternity organization. 

It seems clear that rapid development and 
vital accomplishment could hardly have been 
expected in one year after amalgamation or 
even in two years. But when a condition of 
practically status quo ante is found after five 
National Council meetings, a reason must be 
souzht for. The fact of this condition can 
hardly be escaped, even though it be admitted 


that it was a comparative matter—that the 
situation might have been much ‘worse, that 
there had been no /oss of values, and that the 
entire movement was supported by a fine, 
sound idealism and full of profound belief in 
the future. 

It seems impossible to escape the conclusion 
that Phi Delta Kappa’s condition was such 
primarily through a lack of incentives, inspira- 
tion and leadership which could have been 
furnished by a strong national organization. 
For the national consciousness was practically 
non-existent. Phi Delta Kappa was a national 
organization in name only. 

Let it here be understood that there is not 
intended the slightest conceivable implication 
of personal blame for this condition either 
upon national officers, chapter oficers or mem- 
bers. The situation was the result of organic 
weakness and of that alone. Up to this time 
the situation had been neither personally sup- 
ported nor generally criticized; it was taken 
as it was, and within its confining and inad- 
equate limits probably as good work was done 
as could humanly have been expected. 

The record of the first five years of the 
national history of the Fraternity is, then, not 
impressive, to say the least. ‘This fact is prob- 
ably the most important reason from which to 
conclude that the national organization was 
nominal and quite impotent. Other reasons 
there are, and many, but these, being the re- 
sults of personal experience during these years 
and so not in objective, recorded form, are 
probably best omitted from this record. Suf- 
fice it to say that such testimony is decisive 
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from numbers of those most active in the Fra 
ternity during those years and most vitally 
interested in its welfare and hopeful of its 
future. 

The weakness of the national organization 
was nullifying practically every large hope 
that had been entertained for it. While none 
of the pioneers had ever placed any value on 
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a national organization as such or for its own this there was little or nothing that that na- 


sake, it had been clearly seen that the proper tional organization had done for the chapters. 


centralization should make every chapter many Practically no national activity, aside from 
times more effective than it could possibly be some correspondence between officers, seems to 
as an isolated group—more useful to its active have gone on between Council meetings. 
members, its field members, its department of Many of the chapters had not grown, devel- 
education, its university and to education in oped or changed since their beginnings—aside 
general. It would mean a clearer formulation from increases in membership—and_ lacked 
of ideals and purposes; it would mean an much vitality. Incidents were often occurring 
effective setting of all sorts of standards; it 
would mean a multitude of contacts, with mu- 
tual exchange of knowledge concerning suc- 
cesstul practices, and it would mean a strong 
stimulation which would have the same sort 
of beneficial effect upon isolated activity that || J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 
the national emphasis upon education generally eis aiemes itt 
had brought. It would have a strong spirit- | 1914-15 
ual value in the sense of unity-and of partici- | 
pation in a great common endeavor which 
ought greatly to benefit active members in 
chapters and even more the potential thou- 
sands of otherwise isolated field members. 
Only a very few of the strongest chapters  jndicative of the small significance members 
located in great institutions in the center of attached to the Fraternity, of the slight effect 
dense population and large professional activi- some chapters were having on men they ini- 
ties could not have profited enormously by a _ tiated. Among almost numberless kinds ot 
really strong central organization. And even happenings may be quoted the too-often recur- 
they had much to gain—perhaps not least ring one of the men who were not certain as 
through the opportunities for help and lead- tg whether they belonged to Phi Delta Kappa 
ership characteristic of their educational de- or not. This class of instances was indicative 
of but one ill-advised practice of at least 
several chapters—of initiating men during a 
brief summer session or at the end of a sem- 
ester. This usually meant one formal contact 
with the Fraternity and then the man’s leav- 
oO ie oe ing, usually not to return (but nevertheless a 
usd: Wnae die Phi Delta Kappan!). It meant that he had 
1913-14 never had an opportunity to do anything for 
the Fraternity nor to have it do anything fo 
or to him. 

The outstanding and principal cause of the 
weakness of the national organization was, 
without any question, the lack of any provision 

there for adequate financial support. It can easil) 
be imavined how extensive or effective a pro 
gram of national activities could be prosecuted 
for S$1co. Yet this, the budget of the Fourth 
and Fifth Councils, was the largest passed in 
the years 1910-1915! It did not seem to be 
even imaginable to any of the Councils of thes 
years that activities costing any more could o1 
should be proposed. As a matter of fact, Ph 

During the years from 1910 to 1915 there Delta Kappa had a poverty complex and had 
had been a natural increase in the number of it so strongly that her usefulness was being 
This was partly almost completely inhibited ! 

The three elements that stood out as neces- 
sary to a strong, effective national organization 








partments and their universities. For 
were weak chapters which greatly needed just 
this help. 

The vital ideal back of the conception of a 
strong national organization was that of the 
possibilities it offered for mutual help, and, 
therefore, for the enhancement of education 
as a profession. There was no thought of au- 
thority ever involved in this conception. 


chapters and in membership. 
due to the fact, of course, that the Fraternity 
was a national organization, but aside from 
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were: (1) A set of capable, purposeful na- 
tional officers with sufficient funds at their 
disposal to carry on a real program; (2) a 
means of formal, systematic communication 
between the national officers, the chapters and 
the entire membership—a national magazine 
with adequate financial support; and, (3), a 
National Council made up regularly of mem- 
bers truly and effectively representative of 
the active membership of the chapters. 

Of these three the last is without doubt the 
most important because the most fundamental. 
Yet in the national organization of these years 
it was the most lacking of all. 

The National Council is the legislative body 
for the entire Fraternity, and Phi Delta 
Kappa, as a total entity, is just as strong and 
vigorous as its National Council shows 
strength and vigor in its legislation and its 
programs. And the Fraternity grows and 
realizes its potentialities just in the degree that 
the National Council visions those potentiali- 
ties and provides practical means for translat- 
ing them into actualities. In a large but very 
true way the Fraternity is its National 
Council. 

And so the supreme importance to Phi Delta 
Kappa’s welfare and progress of the make-up 
of the National Council must be evident. 
Three characteristics stand out as being prac- 
tically indispensable for national councilors: 
(1) thorough and intimate acquaintance with 
the genius of their chapters, particularly with 
its needs; (2) as much as possible of a similar 
acquaintance with the national organization, 
and (3) interest in and enthusiasm for the 
entire movement. A fourth, while a tempo- 
rary aspect, might well be added: presence at 
National Council meetings with but one duty, 
that of full time attention to the business in 
hand, and a feeling of responsibility for it. 

Be it noted, first of all, that these qualities 
are, trom the very nature of things, particu- 
larly apt to be the possessions of active, student 
members of chapters and very unlikely to be- 
long to any others. For if Phi Delta Kappa 
exists in the universities primarily for student 
members and those members are assuming the 
responsibility for its success, they are naturally 
the ones who know best the situations in which 
they are working. Especially are they the 
ones who feel their chapters’ needs. And Phi 
Delta Kappa’s national needs are merely the 
composite of the needs of the various chapters. 

Then, too, the advantages are great to chap- 
ters of having active, student members as Na- 
tional Council representatives because of what 


Bas ial 


they can bring from the National Council 
back to their chapters. Participation in Na- 
tional Councils should be of great educational 
value in Fraternity problems, and an active, 
student member can pass this value on to his 
chapter. 

All of this seems beyond argument and the 
necessity for detailed exposition, but a situa- 
tion so definitely the reverse of the obviously 
desired one was the case in all the early Na- 
tional Councils. Surely nothing like it should 
occur again. 

It had been a policy from the beginning to 
hold the National Council at the same time 
and in the same place as one of the N. E. A. 
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meetings. This was probably partly because 
of some vague idea, in the beginning, concern- 
ing the mutual benefits to be derived (the re- 
verse, as a matter of fact, was the case). It 
was, therefore, almost universally the prac- 
tice for chapters to find some member who 
was planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting 
and to appoint him as the official delegate of 
the chapter. Sometimes it was a faculty man, 
sometimes it was a field member who had been 
away from the chapter for some time. Failing 
in this, chapters would often simply send prox- 
ies to other chapter representatives rather than 
go to any expense to provide a delegate of 
their own. This was probably the worst prac- 
tice of all. The percentage of choice of actual, 
active, student members who were returning 
to their chapters after the Council meeting is 
not known, but there is ample evidence of the 
fact that it was always extremely low. 

Only rarely did chapters provide the full 
expense of a delegate to and from the univer- 
sity and then choose an active member who 
was returning to share in chapter activities. 
The other procedure—selecting a faculty or 
associate member who was going to the N. E. 
A. meeting was held—cost little or nothing, 
and while its results were of little or no value, 
its economy dictated its choice. 
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Now, what were the results of this proced- 
ure? In the first place, the N. E. A. meeting 
places were rarely in or near the geographical 
center of the country, and certainly not in or 
near the geographical center of Phi Delta 
Kappa’s distribution of chapters. There was, 
therefore, a strong tendency for the remoter 
chapters not to have representatives at the 
council meetings. These chapters were not 
only far removed from the meeting places, but 
were often ones with a comparatively small 
membership upon whom the financial burden 
of meeting a delegate’s expenses seemed too 
great. So unless a faculty or associate mem- 
ber were to attend the N. E. A. in each case, 
these chapters neither gave to nor got from 
the National Council. 

In the next place, with a National Council 
made up even partially of men whose pri- 
mary reason for presence in the city where the 
meeting was being held was not to prosecute 
Phi Delta Kappa’s business, the result can be 
The meetings were inclined to be 
perfunctory and casual. The N. E. A. was 
a constant counter-attraction. Many Phi 
Delta Kappa meetings were decimated when 
a particularly interesting N. E. A. program 
was on; members had often to leave early or 
come late to the Council because of N. E. A. 
programs; one committee of the Council, as 
an illustration in the Historian’s mind, was 
unable to render any report because only one 
member appeared. And this was an extremely 
important committee. So much for specific 
cases that could be multiplied indefinitely to 
show the evil of Phi Delta Kappa National 
Council situations where Phi Delta Kappa 
was of only secondary importance. 


imagined. 


Faculty representatives were far from satis- 
factory as members of the National Council. 
Only rarely did one ever serve who was thor- 
oughly conversant with his chapter’s needs. A 
few exceptions were occasionally noted in 
the cases of younger men just graduated into 
their educational faculties from student status 
in the same institution they represented. But 
from the very nature of things, faculty men 
could hardly ever be in close touch with needs 
and problems. The picture of one gentle, 
elderly faculty man quietly sleeping in his 
chair through most of the only session he at- 
tended will always be remembered by council- 
ors of one meeting. 

No censure can possibly be attached to men 
whose attitude toward Council membership 


and work was such. They had other duties, 


interests and responsibilities, and it was some- 
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thing of an imposition in most cases to expect 
their full attention to Phi Delta Kappa affairs. 
If they did give much time to them it was at a 
cost they could illy afford. For often trips 
to N. E. A. meetings meant sacrifices ot 
money and time for purposes of professional 
advancement. It is little wonder that Phi 
Delta Kappa meetings were of secondary im 
portance; it is a real tribute to these men’s 
loyalty that they gave as much time as they 
did. And when they were paid a part of thei: 
expenses to the meeting place to represent 
chapters it produced a divided allegiance that 
was little better than none. 

To summarize, then: Phi Delta Kappa had 
made but little real progress durinz the first 
five years after it had become the one national 
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educational fraternity. This was chiefly due 
to the fact that it was national in name only. 
Its central organization was incomplete and 
weak, and there was, therefore, no machinery 
for strongly stimulating the chapters. The 
paramount weakness lay in the method of 
choosing delegates to the National Council. 
In addition to the necessity for having this, 
the single, central, legislative body for the 
Fraternity, made up of active, student mem- 
bers, there was also a crying need for a means 
of regular, formal communication between the 
national organization, the chapters and _ all 
field members, and also for provision of means 
whereby national officers could carry on real 
programs for the general benefit of the Fra- 
ternity. 

All of these would have meant money, and 
Phi Delta Kappa was simply taking it tor 
granted, without ever having made an effort 
to evaluate her resources, actual or potential, 
that her present program was all that she 
could afford. She was thinking extremely lim 
ited thoughts. 

Not only had the Fraternity made practi 
cally no progress, but many elements of danger 
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and many harmful practices were being evi- 
denced. National weakness and _ excessive 
localism go together. Each chapter was sufh- 
cient unto itself; some may have wanted to be, 
but all had to be. Each knew practically 
nothing of other chapters; it is a question as 
to how many cared to know of others. This 
isolation may not have been injurious to a 
few of the older and stronger chapters, but it 
was definitely making most of the others static 
at least and in many cases insignificant. In 
all too many cases, due to lack of continuity 
of membership, unwise practices of election 
and initiation, lack of contact with field mem- 
bers and other similar cases, Phi Delta Kappa 
was having little or no effect upon its mem- 
bers. Due also to over-emphasis upon the hon- 
orary aspect in certain cases and to well-meant 
but mistaken faculty domination in others, 
chapters had really sunk into states of ‘“‘innoc- 
uous desuetude” and were not living forces 
for anything that Phi Delta Kappa should 
have meant. 

Yet inherent in this condition were elements 
inimical to the continuance of its harmful 
aspects and tendencies. They were found in 


the loyal dissatisfaction of members in various 
parts of the country, although the movement 


looking toward change and improvement seems 
to have had its origin and strongest support 
among the active and alumni members of west- 
ern chapters. A number of these members 
were those who had served as national officers 
and councilors in the days of the Fraternity’s 
origin, while others were active members of 
chapters at the time. 

These men were members whose devotion to 
education and the Fraternity was beyond any 
question and they were brothers to whom the 
idealism and vision of Phi Delta Kappa had 
made a vital, a deep and a fervent appeal. 
Their service was no mere matter of the lips, 
tor their enthusiasm was backed by willingness 
tor continuous, earnest action, and in many 
cases by days, weeks and even years of patient, 
painstaking and often unrecognized and unre- 
warded effort. To them in a very definite 
and large sense Phi Delta Kappa owes its 
present sound organization, dynamic attitude, 
splendid promise and genuine record of influ- 
ence upon thousands of its members and upon 
state and national education. 

Painfully aware of weaknesses (while gen- 
uinely appreciative of every move toward 
achievement that had been made) these men 
looked forward to the Sixth National Council, 
to be held at Oakland, California, in 1915, as 


a possible opportunity for bringing about 
changes far-reaching enough to swing the Fra- 
ternity into a program of real progressiveness, 
growth and achievement. There were two 
reasons for this hope; the first was that the 
location was near two strong chapters—Stan- 
ford, one of the oldest, and California, one 
of the newest—where there was much enthu- 
siasm for better things and vigorous willing- 
ness to do any and all work incident to new 
and larger programs. The second was that 
since Oakland was on the western rim of the 
continent and the time was that of a great 
international exposition, the journey would 
probably appeal to younger men active in their 
chapters, and so the possibilities might be that 
a larger percentage than usual of this type of 
member would constitute the Council mem- 
bership. This would, of course, mean more 
appreciation and support for the sort of pro- 
gram that it was hoped could be proposed. 


Nationalization—The 1915 Council 

The Sixth Council met these hopes beyond 
the most sanguine of expectations. ‘The rep- 
resentation was the most complete in any 
Council up to this time. There were but few 
proxies, and there were many men in attend- 
ance who had been active, student members 
and who were returning to their chapters as 
such or who had been active members just 
before the Council and who would be able to 
make direct, personal reports to their chapters 
of the Council proceedings. 

The outstanding achievement of this Coun- 
cil, and by far the most important and _ far- 
reaching piece of legislation passed by any 
Council up to this time, was the provision for 
the pooling of delegates’ mileage to all Na- 
tional Council meetings. Proxies were abol- 
ished, and it was provided that chapter dele- 
gates to Council meetings should hereafter 
be active members of chapters. It was also 
provided that student members alone could be 
active members of chapters. 

The total mileage of all delegates was to 
be computed to the meeting place each time, 
and the prorated share assessed upon each 
chapter according to its membership. This 
appealed to the delegates as eminently fair, 
and yet its advantages were seen to be almost 
beyond estimate. It was evident that through 
this legislation Phi Delta Kappa had taken the 
one first, fundamental step toward true na- 
tionalization. 

Probably the next most important legislation 
of this Council was provision for a national 
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magazine to appear quarterly. This was surely 
second in rank only to the first provision as 


uniting Phi Delta Kappa na- 


a means for 
tionally. 
The practice of apportioning national ofh- 
cers to chapters in rotation and allowing them 
to serve in Council meetings in the double 


capacity of officers and chapter delegates had 
not worked out well, and was changed so that 
national officers would be chosen at large. The 
office of Member-at-large was abolished and 
the office of Historian created. 

Membership was limited to “white males.” 

An important step was the provision for an 
“Honor Key” to be awarded by the Fraternity 
as a symbol of “actual accomplishment in the 
solution of educational problems and as an 
encouragement and tangible reward by Phi 
Delta Kappa of continuous effort on the part 
ot its individual members.” 

Other legislation was the definition of five 
semester hours as a “minor in education”; 
provision for a national directory, a new con- 
stitution and a membership “shingle”; adop- 
tion of a national seal, and the granting of 
charters to the Kansas Alumni Chapter and 
to New York University. 

Storm and Stress | 

The Council adjourned and the councilors 
left. There was a complete calm for a con- 
siderable time while the new Executive Com- 
mittee surveyed its large problem and began 
to formulate ways and means. This calm 
might have been ominous to persons less un- 
suspecting than the new national officers. 

To change the figure of speech, the spark 
that set off the powder was the innocent pre- 
liminary budget for the next year, drawn up 
by the President and Secretary and sent to 
the rest of the Executive Committee. The 
budget presented tentative sums for the items 
approved by the Sixth Council, and it nat- 
urally included delegates’ and officers’ mile- 
age. And to chapters thinking in terms of 
budgets of $100 for a whole year’s national 
expense, it was undoubtedly something of a 
shock. The poverty complex began to func- 
tion with a vengeance. 

Nothing of a permanent value could be 
gained by recounting details of the disturbed 
year which followed. ‘There was an appeal 
directly to the chapters by one chapter for 
“economy, simplicity and democracy,” followed 
by executive committee letters in rebuttal and 
a hurried trip to Chicago from California by 
one officer for a meeting of three of the Exec- 
utive Committee ; eloguent arguments over the 
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great significance of the new provisions; a 
demonstration of less cost than had at first 
been estimated through biennial Council meet 
ings instead of annual and through the pos 
sibility of greatly incrceased revenues from 
dues paid by field members; and, in short, a 
long series of intense days that all seemed quit: 
dramatic then and now seem somewhat amus 
ing in retrospect. 

The appeal to the chapters for repeal o: 
the executive committee budget was not sup 
ported, however, and the excitement grad 
ually quieted down to a comparatively caln 
realization that the “radical” legislation was 
probably far more promising than threatenine 
for the Fraternity’s future welfare. 

There were strong reservations among som: 
chapters, however, as to the desirability of part 
of the legislation of the Sixth Council, par 
ticularly of that limiting active membership to 
students (barring faculty and field members 
and of that limiting membership to “white 
males.”” There was general girding of loins 
on the part of proponents and opponents of 
such legislation in anticipation of the Seventh 
Council. One thing, at least, had been ac- 
complished—interest in Phi Delta Kappa af 
fairs had been raised to an unprecedented 
point. 

The “National News Letter of Phi Delta 
Kappa” appeared between the time of these 
two Councils, and almost immediately justi- 
fied itself. It was practically a gamble, finan- 
cially, at least, on Brother McdAllister’s part, 
for the Sixth National Council had not worked 
out means for its support at all. And so it 
was above all an illustration of Brother Mc- 
Allister’s unselfishness and his faith—his first, 
but far from his last. 

It should have been previously mentioned 
that in 1914 Brother McAllister, entirely on 
his own initiative, produced several copies of 
an informal publication called ‘““The Phi Delta 
Kappa Inter-Chapter News Letter.”” While 
this was not official, it was well received and 
helped to prove the possibilities of usefulness 
of a national magazine. 


The 1916 Council 


The meeting place of the Seventh Council 
had been set for New York, following the 
precedent of meeting at the same time and 
place as the N. E. A. But before the tim: 
for that meeting it was seen that chapter as 
sessments could be considerably reduced by 
having the Council meet in a more central! 
location. The Executive Committee, therefore, 
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proposed to the chapters that special Council 
meeting be called in Chicago whose sole pur- 
pose would be to change the meeting place of 
the Seventh Council from New York to 
Chicago. The Seventh Council could then 
immediately convene with the same delegates 
for its regular program. This proposal was 
accepted by a majority of the chapters, and the 
special meeting convened July 5, 1916. 

The beneficial effect of the new provision 
tor pooling of delegates’ mileage was imme- 
diately evident in the make-up of the Seventh 
National Council, and the contrast between 
this meeting and previous ones was most ap- 
parent to those who had had contact with 
several. Every chapter except one was repre- 
sented, and by active, student members. Prac- 
tically all of the delegates were returning to 
their chapters in the Fall. There were no 
proxies. The matters that were 
were large and vital, and they were discussed 
on the basis of intimate knowledge of national 
and chapter needs. ‘There was the keenest 
of interest and a strong feeling of responsi- 
bilitv on the part of all delegates, represented 
by many hours of consistent, intelligent and 
devoted effort. 

The Council met from July 5 to July 8, in- 
clusive. A large amount of business was dis- 
posed of by devoting mornings to committee 


discussed 
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and afternoons and evenings to general Coun- 
cil meetings. The national magazine, re- 
named THe Put Detta Kappan, carried a 
detailed report of all of the Council activities, 
including ali motions and the vote on them. 
This copy of the magazine was, after the 
mecting, sent to every member whose address 
Was known, 

lt was apparent, despite the strenuous oppo- 
sition which pooling of delegates’ mileage had 
evoked in some quarters at first, that it had 
already been quite accepted, for there was no 
hint of any legislation for its veto. The repre- 
sentation and interest of this Council was 


indeed eloquent testimony to the value of this 
legislation. 

The need felt by some chapters of retaining 
the active status for faculty men and non-resi- 
dent members was clearly evident in the dis- 
cussions. Yet the need for maintaining respon- 
sibility for chapter activity in the hands of 
student members and the training in leader- 
ship to be thus derived was likewise evident. 
A rational compromise was effected by pro- 
viding that faculty men and non-resident mem- 
bers might remain or become active members 
of any chapter by mutual consent of the men 
and the chapters concerned, but that chapter 
ofhcers and delegates to National Councils 
should always be active, student members. 

The limitation of membership to “white 
males,” as provided by the 1915 Council, was 
decisively supported. 

Annual meetings of the Council were felt 
to be unnecessary and it was therefore pro- 
vided that biennial meetings should be substi- 
tuted. Since delegates’ mileage was to be 
pooled, biennial meetings would reduce the 
budget decidedly. 

It was thought wise, however, in view of 
the large amount of new legislation passed and 
to be “tried out,” that the period of time 
between the Seventh and Eighth Councils 
should be but one and a half years. It was, 
therefore, set for the Christmas holiday week. 
This had the additional advantage of assuring 
a larger percentage of delegates who would 
return to their chapters. The meeting was set 
for Chicago as being centrally located and so 
reducing the mileage total. And it was defi- 
nitely provided that the meetings do not con- 
flict with any general educational meeting-— 
for obvious reasons based on experience. 

It was provided that juniors might be 
elected by chapters to membership during the 
first half of the junior year instead of the last 
half, as had been the law before. This was to 
encourage more vitality and continuity in chap- 
ters, especially where there was considerable 
opportunity for undergraduate selection. 

Awarding of the honor key—the ‘Delta’ — 
was regulated so that it should be awarded 
by a majority of the Council after nomination 
of chapters and approval of the Executive 
Committee. Five ‘Executive Committee’’ 
keys were awarded to distinguish educators 
who, while members of the Fraternity, had 
never been active members. Twelve keys were 
awarded to members who had been active 
members, six chapters having nominated. 

A Committee on Ways and Means worked 
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out the budget for the ensuing year and a 
plan for the financial support of the national 
magazine, both of which were very carefully 
discussed by the Council and then approved. 
They were then—a significant item—the 
product of the entire Council and not merely 
one of the Executive Committee alone. 

A Committee on Chapter Welfare urged 
that an explanation of the meaning of the 
Honor Key be published so that the attention 
of the chapters might be called to the possi- 
bilities of its use, but that they be conservative 
in the number of keys for which nominations 
were made. This committee urged better 
chapter records, a more prompt response by 
chapters to Executive Committee communi- 
cations, called attention to the provision in 
the national By-Laws for penalties in this 
connection, and urged that the legislation of 
the Seventh Council be carefully explained in 
the national magazine. 

Another attempt was made to work out a 
partially uniform ritual. A four-year term 
was provided for the Historian. One chapter 
was censured for inactivity and lack of co- 
operation with the Executive Committee. 
Large powers of initiative and referendum for 
chapters between Council meetings were pro- 
vided. National officers were made a definite 
part of the National Council and were to be 
elected at each regular meeting of the Council. 

A general banquet concluded the most suc- 
cessful Council meeting Phi Delta Kappa had 
ever had, up to this time. It had opened 
with much tenseness and many mutual mis- 
understandings; it had developed a remark- 
able spirit of give-and-take, and it had closed 
with Phi Delta Kappa’s status as a real na- 
tional organization (recognizing every desir- 
able autonomy) established once and for all. 
All of the vital, epoch-making legislation of 
the 1915 Council had been preserved and even 
strengthened ; the only provisions of that Coun- 
cil changed were those deserving tempering 
in the light of experience and local needs, 
and such tempering had been freely and effec- 
tively accomplished. 


Consolidation of Progress 
Three new chapters were added in the clos- 
ing months of 1916. to the roll—the Fresno 


Alumni Chapter, Ohio State (Sigma) and 
Pennsylvania (Tau) 

Tue Pui Detta Kappan, which, now that 
its financial background was secure, at once 
assumed a vigorous and assured tone, brimmed 


with accounts of earnest and enthusiastic chap- 


ter activity. The Sigma and Tau installa- 
tions are described by Brothers Schacht and 
Lee, respectively in charge, and the Fraternity 
is assured of the addition of two splendid 
new groups. The poor Historian begins to 
plead for exact and prompt responses to his 
requests for lists of chapter memberships in 
anticipation of the new National Directory 
which must soon be compiled. Chapter news 
brims with accounts of much fine professional 
and fraternal activity, especially noteworthy 
being the general interest in meaus of reach- 
ing and helping field members—an activity 
too long and too generally neglected. Chap- 
ter reunions in connection with different edu- 
cational meetings are to be noted as increasing 
in popularity, as are chapter news letters to 
field men. Stanford and California chapters 
adopted the practice of holding joint initiations, 
making them the outstanding affair of the 
Fraternity year for the State and bringing the 
“old timers” to them for miles around. Sev- 
eral middle western chapters report successful 
“home comings.” The annual Phi Delta 
Kappa luncheons in connection with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
begin to assume a very important place in the 
Fraternity program, the 1917 one being re- 
ported as a stirring success from every stand- 
point. The State of California proves its be- 
lief in alumni chapters by establishing two 
new ones, making a total of three (late four) 
powerful forces for encouraging the bright 
and continuous burning of the Phi Delta 
Kappa light in the field. 

In the few numbers of THe Pur Detta 
Kappan, published before the War forced 
the suspension, the note of vigorously increased 
chapter activity is pronounced. There is a 
strong tendency to be noted of mutual profit 
through knowledge of the efforts of various 
chapters. Stanford comments with apprecia- 
tion on Indiana’s effort to reach field members 
and relates her determination to focus the 
responsibility for this work on one chapter 
officer, providing information, bibliographies 
and concrete help for field men. Chicago 
mentions her interest in certain work done by 
Missouri. Chapter contributions are full of 
records of most significant and stimulating 
activity. 

The nationalization of Phi Delta Kappa be- 
gan to make possible the revelation of harmful 
practices and their constructive criticism. A 
letter published from Brother Lee’s pen (the 
National Treasurer) in the April, 1917, PH! 
De_ta KaAppaAN gives admirable advice upon 
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a long-standing evil. It might have included 
similarly reprehensible initiation practices dur- 
ing the regular college year in its critical 
commeit. He says, writing to one of the chap- 
ters: 

“Tt seems to me that the policy you follow, 
the initiation of a large number of men at the 
end of the summer session, is fundamentally 
wrong for two reasons. First: Phi Delta 
Kappa is primarily a fraternal organization. 
Its greatest good to its membership ought to 
come from the fellowship engendered by many 
meetings where the real meaning of the Fra- 
ternity can sink into the consciousness of the 
individual members. This is what the Frater- 
nity means to me. I used to anticipate the 
meetings at Columbia chiefly because I knew 
] should meet there men whose fellowship I 
treasure, and I have that same anticipation 
here at Pittsburgh. You initiate a group of 
men at the end of the summer session and, as 
you say, they almost immediately leave for 
their respective places of business. What has 
the Fraternity given them? Probably one op- 
portunity to meet a lot of men whose names 
and faces they very soon forget. They may 
return to the next summer session, although 
in most cases a man does not attend more 
than two in succession. You take their initia- 
tion fees, you give them a pin, you administer 
the creed and the oath, and they go out Phi 
Delta Kappans. And what do they contribute 
to the Fraternity? Making a poor speech at 
the banquet about sums up their contribution. 

“In the second place, a wholesale initiation 
of men whom you have known at the most 
for ten or eleven weeks spread over two 
summer sessions (the constitution now pro- 
vides that they cannot be initiated until they 
are in attendance upon at least their second 
summer session in the university) cannot but 
cheapen the Fraternity in the minds of the 
initiates and in the minds of you who initiate 
them. The initiate, if he be an administrator, 
wonders just why he has been invited to mem- 
bership when he is not going to receive any of 
the benefits of that membership, and he may 
decide, and not unjustly, that Phi Delta 
Kappa is an employment agency on a high 
plane. Why not? What other reason can he 
see? You see, you don’t initiate him as an 
honorary member, so he cannot feel the honor 
element. 

‘My advice is that you set a maximum num- 
ber, four or six, which you will initiate each 
summer session, and that you choose the men, 
not on the basis of what they are doing in the 


field, but on the basis of what they will con- 
tribute to your fellowship and what you as a 
Fraternity can contribute to their educational 
ideals.” 

Another article, entitled ““Needed—A Sur- 
vey for Phi Delta Kappa’’—traced the earlier 
weaknesses of the Fraternity’s period of 
extreme chapter isolation and ‘autonomy run 
riot.”” It continues: 

“The perfect realization of this ideal (na- 
tional solidarity and mutual helpfulness 
through chapter co-operation) will not be 
achieved in one, nor in five, nor,in ten years. 
But it has now been made possible whereas 
it scarcely existed before. Having defined a 
goal, our direction, at least is clear. 

“Now it has been asserted on occasions that 
Phi Delta Kappa is too much occupied with 
matters of routine, details of organization, 
etc., and that larger possibilities were being 
That such things are far from an 


But 


neglected. 
ultimate goal is too evident to discuss. 


that they have been absolutely necessary is 


just as clear. Without some means of bring- 
ing the chapters together, such as complete 
representation in Councils, a national maga- 
zine, etc., there would be utterly no _possi- 
bilities of real co-operation, either in large or 
small matters. These things have been clear- 
cut first essentials, sine qua nons for which 
the mechanics had had to be perfected, and 
for which time, energy and money had to be 
spent before larger ends could be even thought 
of. The fact that a tremendous advance has 
been made in the last two years toward mak- 
ing it possible to carry out larger purposes will 
probably be acknowledged by those even 
slightly acquainted with present and past con- 
ditions. 

“Now it seems to me that the time is come 
to begin inquiring what Phi Delta Kappa is 
doing and what it ought to do. There are 
many things everywhere that are not being 
done as they should be. There are many ele- 
ments of weakness that ought to be overcome. 
There are a great many things that we ought 
to do for education, for our members indi- 
vidually and for the organization collectively. 
We speak glibly of ‘ideals—what are they, 
definitely and concretely? How may we 
achieve them? We deal overmuch in ‘glitter 
ing generalities —what are the facts or how 
may we get them? 

“The solution of these problems depends 
first upon their clear statement, and the get- 
ting of facts upon which to base a construc- 
tive program is going to involve effort. This 
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effort ought to be intelligently directed. We 
are a body of present and prospective school- 
men to whom the idea of a survey of our own 
institution ought particularly to appeal. 

“Our lack of a sense of unity has been re- 
sponsible for unfortunate conditions and 
methods of procedure in the past. Issues that 
have been raised have been raised largely in 
the light of local situations. Claims that have 
been prosecuted have been prosecuted largely 
because of local needs and desires. We have 
been suffering from autonomy run riot, and 
we shall never be strong nor as mutually help- 
ful as we otfzint by all means to be until this 
bad condition is a thing of the past. The 
greatest good for the greatest number applies 
to us surely. We must know both what the 
‘greatest good’ is and agree upon it and what 
the needs of the ‘greatest number’ are. 

“If the above is correct it means that the 
needs, desires, situations and problems of all 
chapters must be formulated and brought to- 
gether for co-operative discussion and settle- 
ment, and that national aims and policies must 
be determined by just this means. We may 


have thought that we were doing this before, 
but past events have proved that we were far 


from it.” 
The article went on to point out that the 


National Directory was something of a step 
in this direction, urged that these suggestions 
be discussed in the columns of the magazine, 
together with proposals for carrying them out, 
and likewise urged that the 1917 Council 
should take definite steps to deal with this 
problem as a vital need. The 1917 Council 
never occurred, due to the War, but the pro- 
cedure suggested is just as great a need in 
1923 as it was then or perhaps even greater. 
This was a worthy ideal. It is a clear state- 
ment of the reason for the previous expendi- 
ture of energy and effort upon matters of or- 
ganization that had so engrossed the Frater- 
nity. It is likewise a clear picture of the 
necessity that was apparent for a constructive, 
positive program of professional advancement, 
and prophetic of what would undoubtedly 
have been its trend during the next few years 
had not the enormous blight of world conflict 
fallen upon the nation and halted all Frater- 
nity progress as it halted all other achieve- 
ment except that of destruction. 

The last number of THe Put Detta Kap- 
PAN for three years was the one for June, 
1917, devoted to the National Directory. This 
was the second directory published since amal- 


gamation. ‘The 1912 Directory had showed 


nine chapters and 536 members. The 1917 
issue showed twenty-three chapters—eighteen 
active and five alumni—and approximate], 
two thousand members. Every member hai 
been given a chapter number, and the Direc 
tory presented first the chapter rolls with 
members in order of numbering and all avail- 
able essential information about each, and then 
an alphabetical and geographical index of the 
general membership with cross references back 
to the chapter lists. 


The Hiatus of the War 


With the entry of the United States into 
the War a rapid disintegration of most of 
the chapters began. Except for a few of the 
older and purely graduate chapters, the en- 
listment of members in large numbers in va- 
rious military or allied activities so decimated 
the ranks that chapter activity of any sort 
soon became impossible. The condition in the 
chapters was almost immediately felt by the 
national organization, and it also soon ceased 
to function. Two of the national officers en- 
tered war service that took them away from 
their homes, and this further crippled the pos- 
sibilities of any sort of continuous national 
activity. A few luncheons and dinners at 
various educational meetings during 1918 and 
1919 seem to have been about the only Phi 
Delta Kappa activities that occurred aside 
from those of a few of the chapters where 
some semblance of life was maintained. 

The impressive amount of war service ren- 
dered by members of the Fraternity was made 
evident in the Memorial Number of THe Put 
De_ta Kappan, published in June, 1923. A 
reference to that closely-printed issue of forty- 
two pages is all that is necessary to demon- 
strate the eager devotion of members of the 
Fraternity everywhere. Nor was all of the 
service rendered that of the technical, special- 
ized, non-combatant sort for which the train- 
ing of Phi Delta Kappans had made them 
valuable and which was so greatly needed. 
The sad record of deaths and the only less 
sad records of wounds in active service testi- 
fies to this. 

The outstanding elements of war service of 
members was, however, of two sorts. Th 
first resulted from the numberless calls for 
leadership of the mental and moral forces 
involved. To these calls it was most natural 
that professional educators would be expected 
to respond and did respond. And so we fin | 
hundreds of Phi Delta Kappans engaged in 
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various educational, inspirational and moral 
endeavors, both civilian and military. The 
second element was the application of the 
specialized techniques of the applied psycholo- 
gists, especially the educational psychologists, 
to the enormously vital and pressing needs of 
the selection, placement and training of the 
hordes of men newly drafted from civilian 
life to form the huge military machine. There 
is not space here to dwell on the tremendously 
fascinating romance of the endeavor, but it is 
safe to say that the ability to apply advanced 
technique in the greatest national crisis ever 
faced by America was largely due to the fact 
that workers in the field of educational and 
psychological research had been developing 
these techniques in the years preceding. And 
these exact procedures would hardly have been 
felt necessary, or have been developed and ap- 
plied without the motivation of the new spirit 
in education which had enunciated and em- 
phasized scientific method in human problems. 
It was in education that these needs were so 
early felt and were being met by this method 
whose keynotes were research and experiment. 

This was, is, and, it is to be hoped, always 
will be, Phi Delta Kappa’s shibboleth. It 
was, therefore, not surprising to find the per- 
sonnel and psychological services of the army 
largely formulated and directed by Phi Delta 
Kappans and likewise to find them adminis- 
tered by corps of officers and men where, in 
many cases, groups were predominantly Phi 
Delta Kappans. 


Reconstruction and Advance 


During 1919 most of the chapters which 
had lapsed into inactivity during the War be- 
gan to resume their normal life, and before 
the end of the year it was evident that the 
National Council could probably be held in 

. There had been no meeting since 1916, 
and it was high time that the Fraternity took 
stock of its lost ground, evaluated its present 
resources and renewed the splendid drive to- 
ward achievement interrupted by the War. 

By 1920 all but three chapters had sufh- 
ciently recovered to be in practically normal 
operation. Preliminary efforts had been un- 
successful in reviving Theta (Cornell), Mu 
(Texas) and Rho (New York). (Theta was 
soon after, however, thoroughly re-established. ) 
These chapters were, therefore, not repre- 
sented at the National Council. Nu (Wash- 
invton) was the only chapter ostensibly active 


which had no representative. 


1920 Council 


The Council met from June 29 to July 2. 
As in 1916, mornings were usually devoted 
to committee meetings, afternoons and eve- 
nings to meetings of the entire group. The 
entire meeting was marked by great harmony 
and earnestness. 

As an introduction to the meeting, Presi- 
dent Schacht presented five outstanding prob- 
lems, which, in his mind, deserved the serious 
attention of the councilors. These were: (1) 
financial support for national activities and 
especially for THe Put Detta Kappan; (2) 
a more uniform ritual; (3) some provision, 
such as a visitor, whereby chapters in need of 
help could receive it; (4) consolidation of the 
work of the Secretary, the Historian and the 
Editor of the magazine in one office with pro- 
vision for paid assistance; and (5) the “rival 
organization”—a “lodge” bearing the name 
Phi Delta Kappa. Practically all of the sug- 
gestions under these heads were met by some 
legislation. 

Four principal committees worked through 
the entire session, and most of the legislation 
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was based on their reports and recommenda- 
tions. These committees were: the Survey 
Committee, the Finance Committee, the Ritual 
Committee and the Committee on Rival Or- 
ganization. 

Probably the most valuable and outstanding 
piece of legislation was the consolidation of the 
offices of Secretary and Managing Editor of 
the National Magazine into one, together with 
the absorption of that part of the Historian’s 
duties dealing with the keeping and compiling 
of membership records. This office was to be- 
come (and surely has become) that of the busi- 
ness manager of the Fraternity. Provision 
was definitely made, for the first time, for paid 
assistance. In this connection be it also re- 
marked that the beneficial result of this action 
and of the selection of Rrother McAllister to 
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fill the new office has been simply incalculable. 
Together these two things unquestionably 
stand on a par with the pooling of the dele- 
gates’ mileage in 1915 as the most potent 
influences in the entire movement for the true 
nationalization and large influence of Phi 
Delta Kappa. And to the ready acceptance 
and faithful discharge of this opportunity for 
service by Brother McAllister is due a very 
large part of the unprecedented rapidity of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s post-war reconstruction 
and growth. 

The provision for the creation of district 
deputies throughout the country was a most 
important piece of legislation, and one which 
has had most useful results. These officers 
have the duty of assisting the President and 
Executive Committee in all ways possible, and, 
in view of the wide distribution of chapters, 
are becoming a more vital link in the national 
organization constantly. One of their func- 
tions is to encourage the formation of alumni 
chapters wherever it seems feasible and advis- 
able. 

It had long been evident that a large sourc: 
of revenue in the shape of small yearly dues 
from field members was being neglected. It 
was recognized, of course, that these members 
must be made to feel that the Fraternity was 
anxious to be of any and all possible help to 
them. The National Magazine was an an- 
swer to the problem of how to connect them 
with the national organization. ‘The efforts 
to encourage chapters to establish and maintain 
a close relationship with their alumni mem- 
bers had been consistent. It was, therefore, 
deemed possible to provide that field members 
should pay a small national and local mem- 
bership fee, the payment of which should 
constitute “good standing.” This was the 
most important recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, although it carefully worked out 
a complete general plan for financing the Fra- 
ternity until the next Council meeting. This 
plan was then turned over to a Permanent 
Budget Committee with the National Presi- 
dent as chairman. The budget, carrying total 
expenditures of $6,630 and an income of 
$7,750, is in striking contrast to the 1914 
budget of $100 for all national expenses. Both 
growth and achievement are indicated. 

The Ritual Committee labored long and 
achieved the most complete result yet pro- 
duced by such a committee. This was a ritual 
which included all the obligatory “minimum 
essentials” and also, optional for the use of 
chapters desiring to use it, the so-called “‘alle- 
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gorical form” used by several groups and 
written by Brother P. F. Valentine of the 
California Chapter. A copy was sent each 
chapter. 

The Committee on Rival Organization re 
ported that the other Phi Delta Kappa was a 
“lodge” of more general and decidedly lower 
ideals and practices than our organization, 
but that a more careful investigation would 
be necessary to determine as to who had prior 
rights to the name. 

Miscellaneous legislation passed by the 
Council was as follows: pooling of delegates’ 
Pullman fares; holding the Ninth Council 
during the Christmas week of 1921 in Chi- 
cago (this time of year and Chicago thus 
being practically precedents); creation of a 
new chapter officer—that of Faculty Sponsor 
—in order to establish a permanent and un- 
varying connection with each chapter; the 
third successive afhirmation of the “white 
male’’ clause in the Constitution and formal 
approval of the Phi Delta Kappa dinner at the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. FE. 
A. with responsibility for arrangements being 
placed in the hands of the nearest chapter. 

The Council definitely recommended the 
practice to chapters of initiating as many 
juniors and seniors as possible wherever the 
situation permitted it. This in order to over- 
come the lack of continuity so harmful in 
many cases. 

The Year Book of the San _ Francisco 
Alumni Chapter, a bound volume of 103 pages, 
was presented to each councilor. This book 
was a collection of reports on original work— 
research studies for the most part—done by 
members of the chapter during the year imme- 
diately previous. As all of the authors were 
actual field members, the product was con- 
sidered a cause for formal congratulation by 
the Council as well as a testimonial of the 
value of alumni chapter effort. 


Surveys for Achievement 

The critical need to acquire once more the 
powerful momentum which Phi Delta Kappa 
had developed before the War was definitely 
recognized by the new administration. Presi- 
dent Gray, in the first issue of THe Pu! 
DettTa KaAPPAN since its suspension in 1917, 
announced plans for a discussion and inter- 
pretation of the ideals of the Fraternity and 
for an explicit definition of its immediate 
responsibilities as a national educational or- 


ganization. 
The first step was the organization of a 
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series of articles on Leadership in Education. 
More than twenty-five of America’s most 
prominent educators had agreed to contribute 
short article to the series, such as “Training 
for Leadership,” “Problems Demanding Solu- 
tion,” “Opportunities for Leadership,” and 
“Leadership: Past History and Future Pros- 
pects.” 

The sccond step was to include a deliberate 
study by the Fraternity as a whole of its aims 
and responsibilities. This was to be partici- 
pated in by active and alumni chapters and 
by field members. Fifty prominent field mem- 
bers were sent letters asking assistance in the 
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study of this problem. Replies received from 


all sources were to be carefully studied and 
made the basis for a comprehensive report to 
be presented to the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon 
held in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. at Atlantic 
City March 2, 1921. This, President Gray 
believed, was “the most significant opportunity 
of the Fraternity during the year to interpret 
its aims and purposes and to stimulate pro- 
ductive effort and concerted action on the part 
ot its members.”’ 

This report was to be published in THE 
Put Detta Kappan and local chapters were 
to be asked to study the ways in which these 
purposes and ideals could most effectively be 
incorporated into their work. Similar studies 
were to be made of the opportunities open to 
alumni chapters and to field members. 

At the same time the “One Hundred Per- 
cent’ membership campaign was vigorously 
launched by Brother McAllister, who was the 
new National Secretary. The first issue of 
the National Magazine went to every field 
member whose address was on record as the 
introduction in this campaign. This 
contained articles of Leadership by Leonard 
P. Ayres, W. G. Chambers, Lotus D. Coff- 
man, C. E, Chadsey and Truman L. Kelley. 


Reports received from the chapters indi- 


issue 


cated, for the most part, earnest attacks on 
the problem of enlisting field men as national 
members in good standing through the pay- 
ment of national dues. These reports also 
indicated a general and vigorous resumption of 
normal activities. Especially was to be noted 
the realization that field members must be 
made to feel that chapters were anxious to 
give as well as to receive. 

President Gray’s report of the results of 
the Executive Committee’s efforts to obtain 
a consensus of opinion regarding methods of 
attaining the Fraternity’s ends was duly pre- 
sented to the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon on 
March 2, 1921. It was forcible, clear-cut 
and deeply suggestive. It emphasized “the 
necessity for more active participation in de- 
liberate scientific discussions of significant edu- 
cational progress through concerted effort”; 
pointed out that Phi Delta Kappa, “because 
of the training of its members and their de- 
votion to the highest professional ideals, pos- 
sessed unlimited potential energy and power”; 
reiterated that the Fraternity should take 
definite steps to promote research in education 
and to stimulate the scientific study of edu- 
cational problems among its members, and 
finally suggested the extreme importance of 
local chapters promoting mutual appreciation 
and fellowship among members. 

The April, 1921, number of THe Put 
DerEL_TA KAPPAN contained accounts of the in- 
stallation of the Peabody, Michigan and Ore- 
gon chapters and the June number of that of 
the Oklahoma Chapter. 

In these numbers were also articles on 
Leadership in Education by Dean H. L. Smith 
of Indiana, Dean F. J. Kelly of Kansas, Dr. 
W. W. Chambers of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Dean John W. Withers of 
New York University, Dr. Paul H. Hanus 
of Harvard, Dr. Charles H. Judd of Chicago, 
President Henry Suzzallo of Washington and 
Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia. 

Especial attention was called by President 
Gray in the June Port Detta Kappan to 
two vital problems raised by other national 
officers and by district deputies: first, the great 
necessity of recruiting more men to the teach- 
ing profession and, second, methods of bringing 
about more co-operation between field mem- 
bers and their active chapters. 

The result of a generally vigorous insist- 
ence upon the importance of the first of these 
problems was an analytical study published in 
the November, 1921, and April, 1922, num- 


bers of THe Pur Detta Kappan. This 
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study was the work of President Gray, assisted 
by District Deputies Ralph E. Carter and 
Leonard V. Koos and by Brother Guy M. 
Hoyt, a graduate student in the College of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 

This study was based upon questions 
as to why more capable high school men grad- 
uates do not prepare for life careers in edu- 
cation, what Phi Delta Kappa could do to 
change the conditions which prevent the en- 
listment of such men and what individual 
members could do to persuade high school 
seniors and college students to prepare for 
education careers. The published study was 
based on answers from three hundred members 
of the Fraternity. While the History is 
hardly the place to present detailed findings, 
this study stands out as probably the most sug- 
gestive and constructive contribution made to 
a fraternity problem up to this time. 

The November issue of the magazine re- 
cords the installation of the Virginia Chapter 
( Alpha-Beta). 

The date set for the Ninth Council meet- 
ing was December 29 to 31, 1921. In the 


call for this meeting President Gray stressed 
the necessity for completing the work of or- 
ganization so effectively begun, but insisted 


that a primary need was “a deliberate con- 
sideration of effective methods of accomplish- 
ing significant results as a national educational 
fraternity.” He further asserted: “Unless we 
can decide definitely in the near future on the 
most effective means of making our ideals 
dynamic, we shall have failed as a productive 
organization.” After outlining the suggestions 
for professional programs for the national or- 
ganization and for chapters, he also stated the 
importance of the problems of more clearly 
defining standards for new chapters and for 
individual membership. Secretary McAllis- 
ter likewise stressed these problems, believing 
that “until we have standardized ourselves 
from within, that is, as individuals and as 
chapters, we can hardly undertake to engage 
in any worth-while educational program with 
a reasonable hope of securing and maintaining 
the respect of the public-at-large.” 


The 1921 Council 


The ninth meeting of the National Coun- 
cil probably produced the most earnest thought 
and intense effort upon problems of the Fra- 
ternity that had marked any National Coun- 
cil up to this time. The representation was 
absolutely complete. Every active chapter 
had a delegate present and every national 
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ofiicer also attended. 

President Gray and the rest of the Execu 
tive Committee had hoped that more atten 
tion might be given to practical means of 
stimulating professional achievement in the 
chapters and especially among field members. 
But while this all-important element was not 
overlooked and considerable time was devoted 
to its discussion, it was evident that a large 
amount of effort and thought must still be 
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spent upon organization problems. These in 
general and a clearer definition of aims and 
purposes were definitely seen to require fur- 
ther consideration before the ideal condition 
of a definite, continuous and unanimous pro- 
gram toward ultimate ends would or could 
ensue. 

The Fraternity had been expanding rapidly 
in membership and in national activity and the 
result was that a large amount of time was 
spent during the Council meeting on Consti- 
tutional revisions, no one of which may appear 
of large significance, but whose sum total wa; 
an exceedingly necessary piece of work in 
defining new duties and relationships. The 
Constitution was inadequate to our rapidl) 
growing organization and much careful redeti- 
nition and elaboration was essential and inev- 
itable. 

Three problems stood out as of primary 
importance. These were: (1) possibilities for 
a national program; (2) standards for new 
chapters, and (3) standards for individual 
membership. 

A number of concrete proposals for exten 
sive national activity were clearly seen to be 
impossible for the present because they woul:! 
necessitate the expenditure of sums of money 
too large’ for the Fraternity to provide. The 
Committee on National Activities limited its 
recommendations, therefore, to two principa! 
ones dealing with the National Magazine. 
The first concerned the improvement of the 
magazine along the lines already exemplified 
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by published studies of general interest and 
by increase in the size and number of issues 
per year. It also recommended the appoint- 
ment of an advisory board for the magazine 
of prominent field members. Later in t' 
session the definite provision was made for 
the undertaking by the Fraternity as a whol: 
and under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the study of one constructive prob- 
lem such as “A Study of the Opportunities 
for Professional Careers in Education,” the 
results to be published in THe Pur Dera 
KAPPAN. 

Standards for the admission of new chap- 
ters, although discussed for years, has never 
been clearly formulated. This was and is 
one of the most fundamental of questions for 
Phi Delta Kappa to answer, for it concern; 
its very existence and perpetuation and involves 
the necessity for a much clearer definition of 
aims and methods than have heretofore been 
made. Moreover, it specifically epitomizes the 
conflict between the opposing “fraternal’’ and 
“honorary” ideals. In an earlier Counc’! 


meeting a strenuous objection had been raised 
to limiting chapters to members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Universities, due to the 
fact that this placed undue emphasis upon 


general standards of graduate and research 
work in several departments rather than pri- 
marily in departments of education. This 
objection had resulted in the qualifying phrase 
“or at any equivalent institution,” but nothing 
further had been done to set up objective 
standards. Later on objection arose to the 
tendency on the part of some proponents to 
insist On a comparatively large amount of 
graduate work in institutions before they could 
be favorably considered for chapters. These 
objections arose from the conviction that Phi 
Delta Kappa’s best influence was that of active 
help and encouragement in the achievement 
of standards or ideals rather than that of an 
honor to be bestowed only in those cases where 
standards had been arrived at without help 
and after this had resulted. 

New chapters continued, however, to be 
approved and installed without the aid of 
clear definitions of eligibility. The issue be- 
came a marked one with this increase in the 
number of chapters and especially with the 
advent of Phi Delta Kappa into most of the 
member institutions of the American Associa- 
tion of Universities. The limit of the Frater- 
nit) ’s expansion was soen to be reached—tem- 
porerily, at least, if certain standards were to 


be insisted upon. As a matter of fact, very 


few or no new chapters would probably be 
admitted within the following ten years in 
such a case. 

The entire discussion found a sharp focus in 
the case of the petition of a group at a strong, 
old, eastern college. Here the graduate work 
was not emphasized, but the undergraduate 
work was sound, sincere and well given and 
the students of education were of especial 
promise. The petition was not granted, and 
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the result was the formation before long of 
another education fraternity—Kappa Phi 
Kappa—which soon expanded to six other in- 
stitutions, five of them colleges. At about 
the same time Phi Sigma Phi was founded 
in a middle western teachers college and ex- 
panded to one other institution. Kappa Delta 
Pi, a co-educational fraternity, has been in 
existence for twelve years and has—in 1923— 
seventeen chapters. 

This entire situation was considered by the 
Ninth Council, but it was apparent that no 
immediate solution could be forthcoming. The 
only possibility that was suggested was that 
“junior chapters” of Phi Delta Kappa might 
be established, but this was received with 
many reservations. 

The outcome of the entire discussion was 
the appointment of a “Committee on Chapter 
Relationships” to which was assigned the duty 
of studying the situation carefully and present- 
ing a definite report to the Tenth Council. 

This problem of advisable standards for 
new chapters is very closely allied with that 
of standards of selections for individual mem- 
bers, and the latter involves much of the same 
differences of opinion as to aims and methods 
as outlined in connection with chapters. To 
illustrate this, the following excerpt from the 
letter of an interested member may be quoted: 
“T think it is much more important that a 
definite and rather high standard be main- 
tained for the admission of members for all 
of the local chapters than it is that chapters 
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be placed in only the highest types of insti- 
tutions. What we want is to get as many 
strong, capable, wide-awake men as we can. 
We can do this by having a high standard 
for admission and then have chapters formed 
in as many institutions as it is possible to find 
sufficient educational interests. I think we 
would get the largest number of the right 
type of members by that policy.” 

There were probably all sorts of standards 
in the minds of members of the different chap- 
ters, but they were strictly subjective, and 
so general agreement had been impossible. 
Thus they varied from chapter to chapter and 
within each chapter. The nearest to any- 
thing objective was the practice in those 
strongly stressing the “honorary” element of 
setting up subject grades of qualifications. But 
even the most avowed proponents of this 
honorary ideal were hardly willing to make 
this the on/y element to be considered, al- 
though ranking it very high. 

This also was a problem for which no solu- 
tion was immediately apparent, and a ‘““Mem- 
bership Committee’’ was appointed to work 
on the entire matter of the methods and stand- 
ards for the selection of individual members 
and present a report to the Tenth Council. 

A “Ritual Committee’ was appointed to 
study the initiation ceremony, to make any 
needed changes or revisions in it and to have 
this in completed form by the time of the 
Tenth Council meeting. 

The Committee on National Activities pre- 
sented a very suggestive list of recommenda- 
tions for active chapter programs, one part 
being directed toward means for emphasizing 
research in keeping with the honorary char- 
acter of the Fraternity, another part towards 
means for emphasizing (especially 
through field members) in connection with the 
professional aspect of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
a third toward Jeadership among all university 
students of education in carrying out the 
fraternal character of the organization. 

It is interesting and significant that a sug- 
gestion that the Fraternity establish a place- 
ment bureau for members, thoroughly innocu- 
ous in design at least, was decidedly rejected. 

A budget was adopted in which receipts 
of $7,300 and expenditures of $6,480 were 
anticipated and in which, due to the increase 
in national membership fees to a point which 
an income from that source of $2,000 could be 
expected, an assessment upon chapters of only 
$500 needed to be provided. 

Miscellaneous legislation of various kinds 
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was passed. The minimum requirement for 
membership was raised from five to eight 
semester hours of education. The Executive 
Committee was instructed to investigate fur- 
ther the matter of the “lodge’’ using the name 
of “Phi Delta Kappa.” A memorial number 
of the National Magazine was ordered, to be 
devoted to the war service records of Phi 
Delta Kappa men and to be dedicated to those 
brothers who died in service. The duties of 
the Faculty Sponsor in each chapter were 
defined as those of the local representative of 
the Executive Committee. A proposal to 
change the Fraternity emblem from the pin 
to a key was decisively rejected. The Council 
recommended to the chapters that each group 
initiate as many qualified juniors and seniors 
as possible in order to assure greater continu- 
ity. A national history was authorized, to 
be published as a special number of THE Pui 
De_ttTaA Kappan; the Constitution was 
amended to add the Historian to the list of 
chapter officers. 


Professional Emphasis 


The program of national activity, the ma- 
terial published in THE Pot Detta Kappan 
and the spirit that pervaded the chapters dur- 
ing the biennium between the Ninth and 
Tenth Councils were all eloquent testimony 
to the fact that the Fraternity had really re- 
gained its momentum and that the blighting 
effects of the War had been definitely over- 
come. This period was one remarkable both 
for the vigor and clearness with which Phi 
Delta Kappa’s ideals were restated and gen- 
erally espoused and for the intensely earnest 
efforts made to carry them out in every possi- 
ble kind of practice. The causes for all this 
were to be largely found in the leadership of 
the national organization in these directions, 
this leadership and certain outstanding ele- 
ments. ‘These elements were the unusual exec- 
utive and inspirational abilities of its two 
devoted chief oficers—President Gray and 
Secretary McAllister. 

The principal achievements of this bien- 
nium were: (1) the enlargement of the Na- 
tional Magazine (increased in 1923 to a 
bi-monthly publication), the appointment of 
an advisory board of field members for it so 
that it might better serve this vital part of 
the Fraternity membership and the publication 
of articles of Service in Education and Re- 
search in Education; (2) the making and 
publication by the Fraternity as a whole of a 
careful and noteworthy report on Opportu- 
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nities for Professional Careers in Education; 
(3) the published emphasis upon research ac- 
tivities in the chapters and among field mem- 
bers; (4) the growth of alumni chapter activ- 
ity and the beginnings of the idea of less closely 
organized but similar groups, such as state 
research associations; (5) the work of com- 
mittees on fraternity problems authorized by 
the Ninth Council; (6) national and sectional 
meetings in which Phi Delta Kappa was either 
represented or was solely responsible for and 
which provided many opportunities for scien- 
tific discussions of educational problems and for 
fellowships, and (7) the increasing success of 
the national membership campaigns. 

In the February, 1922, PHt Detta Kap- 
pAN the installation of the Detroit Alumni 
Chapter (Alumnus Zeta) was described, and 
in the April, 1923, number that of the Wash- 
ington State College Active Chapter (Alpha- 
Gamma). 

This April number recorded a most enthu- 
siastic and successful Fraternity luncheon in 
Chicago at the N. E. A. meeting—an affair 
described by Brother McAllister as “more 
like a meeting of one giant chapter than of 
325 members from thirty-one chapters.” This 
number also presented a most impressive list 
of research activities of chapter members in 
which practically every group was represented. 

The June, 1922, number of THe Pu 
De_TA Kappan began a really inspiring se- 
ries of articles from field members on Service 
in Education, presenting this from the angles 
of several sorts of positions—superintendents, 
principals, and so on. The next issue con- 
tained an admirable study by Brother Hinton 
of the Chicago Chapter on “An Investigation 
of the High School Principalship as a Pro- 
fession.”” 

The Novembeer issue describes the installa- 
tion of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
Chapter (Alpha-Delta) and the University of 
Southern California Chapter (Alpha-Epsi- 
lon). 

The summer N. E. A. brought seventy-six 
Phi Delta Kappans together at the Frater- 
nity banquet. It was noteworthy for strong 
professional addresses and for good fellowship. 
Harvard brethren had charge. 

The Christmas holidays of 1922 held an 
event of great significance to the Fraternity. 
At the time Phi Delta Kappa took an official 
part in a national scientific meeting when it 
participated in a joint program with the Psy- 
chology Section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Three mem- 


bers of the Fraternity made addresses. Presi- 
dent Gray spoke ‘on “Problems for Scientific 
Investigation in Elementary Education,” 
Brother Leonard V. Kuos on “Research Prob- 
lems in Collegiate Education” and Brother 
George S. Counts on “Needed Research in 
Secondary Education.” 

President Gray, in the February, 1923, Put 
DeL_tTA Kappan, stressed the significance of 
this meeting and advocated yearly meetings of 
the same sort because a beginning could thus 
be made on a national consideration of pro- 
fessional problems, because such meetings 
meant definite organization for attack on such 
problems and because they furnished, especially 
for new members, concrete examples of the 
dynamic power of the Fraternity. 

A most unique chapter was born in China 
in the closing months of 1922—the Alumnus 
Correspondence Chapter for China. Its work 
was to be confined almost entirely to what 
could be done through mutual exchange of 
written ideas. 

The February issue of the magazine made 
two significant announcements: the change to 
a bi-monthly from a quarterly publication 
with no issue less than thirty-two pages, and 
the closing of the fourteenth year’s national 
membership campaign with a total of 2,200 
fees paid—an “achievement in team work,” 
as Secretary McAllister remarked, ‘‘of which 
the national officers, the district deputies, the 
chapter officers and the field members may 
well be proud.” 

Suggestive and inspirational articles on op- 
portunities for research in education featured 
the April Pot De_ta Kappan, prefaced by 
remarks by President Gray emphasizing that 
the great majority of educational problems are 
to be studied effectively as they arise in practice 
—in the classroom, the superintendent’s office 
or in the local community. 

An impressive list of investigations carried 
on during 1922 and 1923 by members of the 
Fraternity was published by chapters in the 
August, 1923, number of the magazine. The 
October number was largely devoted to a re- 
port of 1923 summer school organization and 
of Phi Delta Kappa activities during these 
sessions. The December issue presented prob 
lems for the consideration of the Tenth Coun- 
cil, scheduled to meet in Chicago December 
27, 1923. These contained suggestions from 
national officers, district deputies, members 
of the Advisory Board, faculty sponsors, active 
chapters and field members. There were also 
published reports in preliminary form from 
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four of the committees appointed at the Ninth 
Council. The suggestions for the Tenth 
Council covered a considerable range, but of 
outstanding importance were those concerning 
the necessity for more adequate provisions for 
the work of the national organization and par- 
ticularly for the creation of a full-time na- 
tional secretaryship. 


Interpretation 

Phi Delta Kappa’s growth and _ achieve- 
ment for fourteen years would surely seem to 
prove that an organization can be both pro- 
fessional and fraternal, that these elements are 
not incompatible and that both are probably 
necessary for success. But it would be ab- 
surd to ignore the fact that as concepts rep- 
resenting methods for attaining a desired end 
—the desired end—of Phi Delta Kappa they 
are distressingly subjective. ‘This fact, it must 
also be admitted, has been the source of mis- 
understanding, of dispute and some conflict at 
times. The truth of this is evident when on 
the lips of protagonists and antagonists “pro- 
fessional” becomes “honorary” and “fraternal”’ 
becomes “‘social.’”’ ‘Then a gap is evident. 

The History might have gone no further 
than the factual presentation in the preceding 
sections and still have deserved the name. 
But it has seemed that, even at the expense of 


presenting an over-emphasis, such material as 
follows justifies, in spirit at least, the ambition 
spoken of in the introduction of making this 
document of use. 

The present Historian is an incurable opti- 


mist over Phi Delta Kappa’s future. There 
is no alarmist tendency in presenting a sit- 
uation as one of conflict, but rather a belief in 
the wisdom of not disguising a condition as 
a theory and so encouraging its dismissal. A 
condition frankly faced usually results in 
action; and the present Historian will eagerly 
look forward to reading his successor’s ac- 
count for further growth and real achieve- 
ment based more clear-cut ideals and 
better defined practice. 

There is no question about the needs felt 
by the founders of Phi Delta Kappa nor about 
their belief that the Fraternity would go far 
toward meeting those needs. To quote the 
first Constitution, the primary need was an 
organization “for the purpose of unifying, for 
mutual help and for the scientific study of 
education, men of sound moral character and 
of recognized professional training and abil- 


upon 


* The one exception was, 
but one graduate studen 


oddly enough, the original Columbia group. ; d 
lent and the original emphasis seems to have been an essentially fraternal—almost social—on« 


ity.” With but one exception*, individuals 
making up the early groups were almost en- 
tirely graduate students wholly engaged in 
professional study and, in probably the ma- 
jority of cases, with previous experience in 
the field. ‘They were mature men, brought 
together on the emotional side through the 
very strength of a fully conscious social and 
professional idealism and a keenly felt need 
for dignifying their calling to a society none 
too appreciative of individuals who served in 
it. On the intellectual side, the group being 
composed of men of achieved “recognized pro- 
fessional training,” the motive was the hope 
of multiplying opportunities for professional 
advancement through exchange of ideas and 
the mental stimulation inherent in group ac 
tivity. 

This condition produced a type of chapter 
(and a national organization) with character 
istics which yet to a considerable extent mark 
the purely or predominantly graduate groups. 
The maturity and experience of member: 
their defir:ite and clearly formulated idealism 
their feeling of mutual respect all made un 
necessary the appeal to emotional values. Mo- 
tives were fully established and functioning, 
and adequate vision was present and the chief 
needs were intellectual ones. Nothing had to 
be aroused, even though there might be a con- 
sciousness of much having to be learned. Mu- 
tual respect, a feeling of quality, a more or 
less intimate acquaintance (which had usually 
existed prior to the organization of the groups 
and which was a natural outcome of associa- 
tion of small numbers in graduate classes and 
seminars), lack of great contact with other 
students and the naturally defensive attitude— 
conscious or unconscious—of members of a 
young profession as yet without the social 
esteem of older ones—all built up an informal 
unity and natural fraternalism beyond the 
needs of a strong formal organization or defi- 
nite pronouncements. The groups were essen- 
tially homogenous and therefore essentially in 
formal. Unfortunately they were usually also 
essentially static. 

There were very evident elements ot 
strength in such situations; they were natur 
ally chiefly intellectual ones. There were 
corresponding elements of weakness. These 
were principally emotional or spiritual. Com 
placency was always a danger to be faced; 
there was no question of the devotion of mem 
bers to education, but it was a devotion too 
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apt to be expressed in terms of self-cultivation 
—too inclined to measure its adequacy in di- 
rect ratio to the degree of personal attainment 
and in that alone. 

Inspirations were largely intellectual where 
they occurred. Often, however, as one mem- 
ber at that time expressed it, Phi Delta Kappa 
was “just another seminar.” 

The fact that the national organization was 
for some time made up of groups in which 
these characteristics were outstanding was un- 
doubtedly the reason for the comparative lack 
of significance of that organization. Local 
chapter activity was adequate to furnish the 
principal satisfactions desired by members, 
since these were direct intellectual contacts 
and since no national organization was imag- 
ined that could add to these. Nationally Phi 
Delta Kappa was, therefore, largely formal 
and abstract. There had been considerable en- 
thusiasm for one national fraternity before 
the amalgamation for the same reason that 
there had been enthusiasm for individual 
groups—because it was impressive and digni- 
fied educational service. This was very sin- 


cere and worthy, but the building and mainte- 
nance of a strong, active national organiza- 
tion promised to take—and has taken—time 
and energy that most graduate students did 


not feel moved to give. Even in those cases 
where the spirit might have impelled, circum- 
stances were such that the time and energy 
could not be afforded. But at that time such 
a national organization was largely felt to be 
too formal and artificial. This necessity for 
“simplicity and democracy” was urged, and 
the menace to local autonomy of nationaliza- 
tion was the expressed fear of many chapters 
purely or predominantly graduate. With such 
extremely simple programs of chapter activity 
as were usually the case, the threat of nation- 
alization was not toward curtailment but to- 
ward the imposition of unwanted (even if gen- 
erally desirable) activities. It was specifically, 
however, in several cases, toward a forced im- 
provement of careless practices. 

Due to a variety of causes this situation in 
regard to the national organization was im- 
proved and something approaching real na- 
tionalization was achieved. The Fraternity 
had expanded somewhat and the conditions in 
some new chapters were considerably different 
from those in the older ones. In addition 
objections had been aroused in a few of the 
old chapters to the extremely static and in- 
formal nature of the groups. Dissatisfaction 
with conditions extended beyond local chap- 


ters and an earnest desire was felt to make 
Phi D.lta Kappa national in fact as well as 
name. 

It is not difficult to contrast the chapters 
where this spirit of objection was raised with 
the groups which were desirous of maintaining 
the status quo ante. The former were, for the 
most part, composed more largely of under- 
graduates, their memberhsip as a whole was 
somewhat younger, and they felt the need 
for a wider range of activities. Due to one 
cause or another their groups were not nat® 
urally so homogenous, and they stressed the 
formal, fraternal side of the organization. 
Many of their members had gone into edu- 
cational preparation directly from other uni- 
versity study and without field experience, and 
the idealistic aspects of education needed ex- 
pression of their missionary zeal in a formal 
ritual—for their own sakes and for that of 
new members like themselves. These groups 
were decidedly not static, were alert, energetic, 
enthusiastic. They were growing and devel- 
oping—spiritually as well as mentally. They 
had no desire to make their chapters groups 
like the social fraternities, but they did stress 
the emotional aspect of the total situation. 
This, however, was the strong motive for the 
development of the intellectual aspect, and as 
such was a tremendous significance. For it 
was leading such groups and such individuals 
into accepting education as a new crusade! 

Perhaps the earlier definition here given 
and this later one are essentially individual 
characteristics—are matters not so much of 
age, experience or locality as of temperament 
and emotional make-up. Naturally, however, 
chapters, due possibly to a preponderance of 
one or the other types, have certain outstand- 
ing characteristics. And the point to be made 
here is that the movement for more and 
larger activities and for an influential national 
organization came almost entirely from the 
last-described groups, with a large measure of 
support from sympathetic individual sources in 
other chapters. 

The result of the interjection of the voice 
of such elements into Fraternity affairs and 
of their vigorous activity was nationalization 
and a considerable measure of unity that had 
not existed before. This was bought at the 
temporary expense of some conflict and dis- 
turbance, but it was not lasting. 

It is realized perfectly that this description 
and interpretation is probably far from com- 
pletely adequate, that many elements have un- 
doubtedly been overlooked and that it may 
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even seem to bear marks of bias. But it is 
the first time in the record-keeping of Phi 
Delta Kappa that it has ever been attempted, 
and as such it is perhaps not remarkable that 
it should bear signs of pioneer crudity. Re- 
gardless, however, of its completeness, its ade- 
quacy or even of its perfect accuracy, it is be- 
lieved to be a fair statement of the genesis, at 
least, of the “honorary-fraternal” conflict. 

These contrasting ideals have since had 
many ramifications, many applications, many 
amendments, and, unfortunately, many mis- 
conceptions. ‘They have had but little expla- 
nation and practically no definition. Too 
often they have been epithets rather than use- 
ful concepts of purpose and methods. 

Probably not more than a very few chapters 
perfectly exemplify either of these tendencies 
—are groups marked wholly by one or the 
other. There are instead various admixtures 
of emphasis in the chapters, but, on the other 
hand, there are likewise very few groups where 
a perfect average obtains; each one probably 
leans perceptibly one way or the other. It 
can safely be said, however, that chapters that 
are purely or almost purely graduate strongly 
emphasize the “honorary” aspect, while those 
in which there is any marked percentage of 
undergraduates devote considerable attention 
to the “fraternal” aspect. 

With the fact in mind that probably not 
more than two chapters in the country are 
anything like perfect examples of either the 
purely “honorary” or purely “fraternal’’ ten- 
dencies, let us see if a reasonably satisfactory 
abstract definition of each can be achieved. 

The hypothetical purely-graduate, purely- 
honorary chapter places great upon 
achievement that has been accomplished ; jus- 
tifying such emphasis because of belief that 
what an individual will do can best be judged 
by what he has done. It postpones election to 
membership until men have taken a consider- 
able amount of work and have been given 
very high grades. To this criterion it defi- 
nitely subordinates qualities. Often 
considerable numbers of men of educational 
prominence are selected in summer sessions. 
Its initiation ceremony is severely simple, very 
short and is predominantly intellectual in tone, 
marking the dignified reception of a respected 
fellow-worker, equal in attainment and ideal- 
ism, into the group. There is definite, 
strongly-felt objection to any thought of a 
ritual of emotional tone. The activities consist 
almost exclusively of presentations and discus- 
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large amount of sound, significant, scientific 
work. Faculty members and near-by field 
members are usually active in the programs, 
both professionally and business. The chapte: 
has little contact with other field members than 
those in positions close to the university. Local 
autonomy is highly regarded, and the national 
aspects of the Fraternity, other than extremel\ 
informal ones, not greatly valued. Many 
strong, able, successful men go out from these 
chapters to fill important posts. 

The strength of this sort of chapter lies in 
the professional earnestness and productivity of 
its members. It is quite evident, however, 
that this element is primarily due to inherent 
characteristics and to the quality of formal 
university instruction rather than to any 
marked influence of the Fraternity. For with 
the honorary ideal largely governing, posses- 
sion of these qualities is a sine quo non of elec- 
tion to membership, not characteristics to be 
evoked and stimulated. The outstanding ad- 
vantage to members is the intellectual one of 
wider knowledge through intimate acquaint- 
ance with the results of other members’ pro- 
fessional work. 

One of the chief weaknesses of this sort of 
group is that its emphasis is so largely upon 
immediate, practical and individual values. 
From the very nature of the group this is 
natural, understandable and __pardonable. 
Graduate students have a most definite idea 
of what they want and are one-pointed in their 
endeavors. Many times they are in university 
preparation at considerable sacrifice. Their 
objectives are clear, their programs are full 
and their time is so limited that they resent 
any demands upon it for effort that will not 
be immediately productive and in keeping with 
their aims. Especially is this true of men who 
have come to the university after experience in 
the field. 

Be the causes what they may, however, the 
result is a group which is much inclined to 
be uninterested in any broad, general activities 
or in any, in fact, having only indirect or re- 
mote value to the resident membership of the 
chapter. Concretely there is a lack of interest 
in anything of this sort that takes time or 
energy away from classroom or research work. 
Therefore, field members are often entirely 
neglected, undergraduates in education are not 
cultivated (usually are utterly ignored) and 
formal organization obligations such as the 
keeping of accurate and complete chapter rec- 
ords are held with great lightness. The na- 
tional organization is of decidedly secondary 
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importance, and its needs, in the way of rec- 
ords and communications from chapters, suffer. 

The tendency of much graduate work to 
be of only one year’s duration, the practice of 
summer session initiation, the withholding of 
election until quality of classroom work is 
demonstrated by high grades all serve to create 
chapters of rapidly changing personnel and 
exceedingly brief Phi Delta Kappa experiences 
for individuals. This has been an influence 
which tends to make chapters impotent and 
the Fraternity of little meaning in the life of 
individuals, either in the university or after- 
wards. Naturally a few months of contact 
(sometimes actually only a few weeks, or even 
days) in almost purely informal ways gives 
little opportunity for a man to do anything 
for Phi Delta Kappa or for it to do much 
for him. 

The small, _ closely-knit, personally-ac- 
quainted graduate groups of the pioneer Phi 
Delta Kappa organizations are probably very 


rare now. The above weakness might not 


exist so definitely in such cases; but when, in 
a large graduate school, to the presence of a 
chapter membership of a considerable number 
are added the elements of loose association, in- 
formal organization and brief, transient tenure 


of active status, the results can hardly be good. 

Bearing in mind that this is primarily a 
discussion of two outstanding tendencies and 
that few chapters exemplify these tendencies 
in anything like an undiluted fashion, what is 
the nature of the “fraternal” (or “‘social’’) 
einphasis ? 

At the outset there is a marked contrast in 
standards of selection. While there may be 
a considerable number of graduate students in 
the chapter, there is likewise a constant en- 
deavor to include a goodly percentage of un- 
dergraduates. This means that while achieve- 
ment is sometimes honored by election to 
membership, it is personal qualities of social 
adaptability, enthusiasm, earnestness, social 
vision and idealism and ability to co-operate, 
all of which may be summarized by the term 
protessional promise, that primarily form the 
standards of selection. Among undergraduates 
measuring up to these standards there is a 
strong likelihood that the choice of educational 
preparation has been made because of the ap- 
peal of social service possibilities, and the type 
is, therefore, a splendid one. 

\Iembers in such chapter are often initiated 
during the junior year, though rather rarely 
at the beginning of this year. This is, how- 
ever, permitted by the Constitution. The 


ritual is rather long and elaborate, and is 
strongly emotional in tone—the expression of 
the fealty of a band of enthusiasts to both a 
vision and a creed, and a warm-hearted and 
sincere attempt to inspire the same devotion in 
new members by an appeal to deep-seated spir- 
itual impulses. Research, service and leader- 
ship are urged as shibboleths for the educa- 
tional like of the member. 

The activities are of a considerable range, 
although there is usually a good balance be- 
tween the various types of programs. Pro- 
fessional subjects are not neglected, although 
they do not play nearly so important a part 
as in the purely graduate chapter. When they 
are attacked, they are developed with at least 
great sincerity and vigor! The need for per- 
sonal cultivation is keenly felt, and the social 
side is definitely provided for in various ways. 
These affairs are practically never elaborate 
or formal, but they are valuable. Strongly 
through the chapter consciousness runs the sig- 
nificance of the Fraternity and the professional 
devotion it represents. 

The active membership is composed almost 
entirely of resident, student members; faculty 
and even nearby field members are rarely ac- 
tive, although there is frequently attendance of 
both at different kinds of meetings, except 
business meetings. The faculty men usually 
confine their participation to assisting in pro- 
fessional meetings and in various ways to aid- 
ing in inspirational activities or phases. They 
carefully avoid interference in the actual ad- 
ministration of the chapter, unless it might 
be in emergencies, for they feel this would in- 
terfere with opportunities for leadership which 
are invaluable. To these faculty men Phi 
Delta Kappa, enunciating and continuously in- 
spiring and maintaining its splendid profes- 
sional idealism and devotion, is a tremendously 
significant spiritual element impossible for 
them to duplicate. Its chief value comes from 
its self-expression, and its initiative is some- 
thing to be preserved at all hazards. 

Good contact is usually maintained with 
field members, usually through news letters. 
The contents of these are at times, however, 
more personal than professional. 

The national aspects of the Fraternity are 
cherished and national obligations inclined to 
be fairly well and fairly promptly met. Chap- 
ter records are ordinarily kept with reasonable 
accuracy. 

Many men go out from these chapters into 
positions varying widely in importance, but 
there is a marked tendency for them to carry 
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the crusading spirit into their work and to 
make their influence deeply felt in communities. 
Many return for further university work. 


Graduates and Undergraduates 

Several of the latter Councils have clearly 
recognized the extreme importance to the Fra- 
ternity of initiating men as early as is con- 
sistent with reasonable assurance of wise selec- 
tion. It has been felt and expressed many 
times that Phi Delta Kappa’s obligation to 
education can in no way better be discharged 
than in its encouragement and cultivation of 
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younger members. At the same time a wider 
adoption of this policy would almost automat- 
ically lessen the extent and seriousness of many 
of the weaknesses from which chapters and 
the national organization have suffered. Lack 
of continuity in membership is only one of 
these. 

It is perfectly evident that in a few chapters 
of the Fraternity it is now and probably will 
be impossible to include undergraduates. But 
it does seem evident that this is not true of 
the large majority of chapters. In many cases 
chapters have become or remained almost ex- 
clusively graduate and have thus neglected a 
very great opportunity for service to education, 
to Phi Delta Kappa and to themselves merely 
because it has been comparatively easier to 
identify achievement than it is to identify 
The latter would involve more effort 
n a desire to expend and 
usually been worked 


promise. 
than there has bee 
methods that have not 
out. 

But while Phi Delta Kappa has a most 
portant place for graduates, the belief ex- 
that its best function could 
rraduate, scientific 


im- 


pressed at times 
be discharged a; a purely 
society seems utterly unwarranted by the facts 
of its chapter and national history. Thee 
same facts would seem t> warrant the con- 
clusion, hewever, that such an outcom2 would 
vitiate the Fraternity. 


The ideal chapter, from the standpoint of 


t 
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membership, would undoubtedly be one in 
which members were chosen quite early in 
their University careers, upon a carefully de- 
termined basis of professional interest and 
promise. As much as five years of active stu- 
dent membership would be possible. Leader- 
ship would be in the hands of older members 
and the chapter would exemplify a fine fra 
ternal relationship between the older and 
younger brothers with the largest emphasis, 
not upon selection of members after achieve- 
ment, but upon constant service to younger 
members in their stimulation and encourage- 
ment to achievement. 

The National Historian finds the tempta 
tion to make a forceful statement of his con- 
victions too strong to resist at this point when 
he is bringing both the History and fifteen 
years of active participation in national and 
local Phi Delta Kappa affairs to a close 

There is, or should be, no issue of graduate 
or undergraduate organization involved in con 
sidering the Fraternity’s program, problems 
and future. Tolerance, devotion to Phi Delta 
Kappa’s welfare and to the best interests o/ 
American public education, and willingness to 
spend thought and effort on the problems i: 
volved will continue to develop a serviceable 
organization of great significance for both 


graduates and undergraduates. Moreover, 
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since there is certainly no more critical prob 
lem facing education than the need for en 
listing more men in its service, Phi Delta 
Kappa can hardly be true to its essential pur 
pose if it neglects its share of this large oppor 
tunity. Certainly the vision of the Fraternity 
enunciating high ideals and high standards o! 
personal achievement and then, through the 
leadership of members who exemplify these, 
directing all its efforts toward inspiring 
younger men of premise to similar attainment 
is appealing. It is more appealing than that 
of an organization whose chief function is the 
mutual intellectual comfort and support of a 
hcmogenous membership. 











Raita ae 
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The 1923 Council 


The “further growth and real achievement” 
predicted in the introduction of the preceding 
section seems, in the light of the transactions 
ot the last Council to be recorded in this his- 
tory, definitely in process. Never has there 
been a clearer indication evidenced of appre- 
ciation by the chapters of mutual aims and 
mutual problems. And never have there been 
more earnest and intelligent attempts to make 
clear-cut our ideals and better define our prac- 
tices. It is impossible for one participating 
in such meetings to escape the conviction that 
however different the origin and the histories 
ot development of the chapters and however 
distinctive the local conditions that have had 
to be met, there is anything but the strongest 
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justification for the nationalization that is Phi 
Delta Kappa. Nor is there any further 
ground for skepticism of fear regarding the 
tuture, be divergences of opinions and _prac- 
tices what they may. 

In this Council problems were consistently 
met in the vigorous spirit of all that Phi Delta 
Kappa stands for in education. As the time 
approaches for forwarding this material to 
Brother McAllister for printing, there is op- 
portunity for but the briefest summary of 
accomplishments of this Council, but their 
significance deserves at least a mention. 

A clearer definition was made and ac- 
cepted of standards for membership and for 
institutions in which chapters should be in- 
stalled. 

2. Large emphasis was placed on the need 
for vigorous, constructive chapter programs 
and upon activity which would stimulate mem- 
bers along the lines of Research, Service and 
Lea lership. 

2. The need was emphasized for organiza- 
tion of field members. 

Plans were made for the even greater 
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improvement of the National Magazine as a 
source of stimulation and information. 

5. Various committees were appointed for 
the scientific study of the problems of the 
Fraternity.* 

6. A committee was provided, whose mem- 
bers were to be selected from experts in finance 
among the members of the Fraternity, to for- 
mulate a sound basis for the operation of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

7. Acommittee was appointed to work out 
a score card for candidates for membership. 

8. The Executive Committee was author- 
ized to study the whole problem of the honor 
key, honorary membership and service badges. 

g. A committee was appointed on Con- 
structive Activities. 

10. The following very inclusive and very 
significant resolution was adopted : 


Resolution 


Phi Delta Kappa is primarily an organiza- 
tion for the stimulation of professional growth 
among its members. It is, therefore, protes- 
sional and fraternal. 

Membership should be conferred upon stu- 
dents who have the qualifications of (1) evi- 
dence of ability to contribute to the welfare 
of the Fraternity and to the further develop- 
ment of the profession and (2) promise of 
responding to the stimulation which progressive 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa afford. Every 
effort should be made to determine the pres- 
ence of such candidates as early as possible. 

Chapters should be granted in institutions 
which give evidence of ability to train men in 
Research, Service and Leadership and which 
give strong promise of growth in efficiency in 
these fields. 

It is strongly recommended that the activi- 
ties of the local chapter be primarily under the 
direction of the active, student members in 
order that through the performance of their 
duties they may grow and develop in those 
qualities of Service and Leadership for which 
Phi Delta Kappa pre-eminently stands. 


To Four Phi Delta Kappans 


The history should not be closed without a 
tribute to the four men who have been the 
heart and soul of Phi Delta Kappa for the 
past nine years. In any group of national 
oficers the president and secretary of each 
administration are the ones upon whom by far 
the largest burden of responsibility falls and 


*A model report of this sort was made by Brother Cook of Chicago on News Letters. 
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from whom a truly great expenditure of time 
and energy is necessary. 

Brothers Frederick Schacht and Roy War- 
ren as President and Secretary durirg the pe- 
riod from 1915 to 1920 were faced with a 
task of great difficulty, that of bringing about 
the real nationalization of the Fraternity to- 
ward which Phi Delta Kappa had set its face 
Added to the size of the obligation 
severe tax upon 
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they had assumed was the 
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nervous energy made by the “storm and stress”’ 
period which followed. The Fraternity came 
through this period successfully largely because 
these brothers had a vision of what might be, 
a deep devotion to this vision expressed not so 
much by words as by long and arduous labor, 
and the hearts to carry out a program regard- 
less of every discouragement. They were 
most peculiarly fitted to the needs of that time 
in Phi Delta Kappa’s history. The Fraternity 
can probably never realize what it owes to 
Frederick Schacht’s warm-hearted but mature 
enthusiasm in these critical times and to Roy 
Warren's splendid idealism expressed in liter- 
ally thousands of devoted hours of uninspiring 
but vitally necessary clerical work, performed 
entirely without and in the free 
expenditure for the Fraternity time and again 


assistance, 
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of quite considerable amounts from his own 
funds. 

Brother William $. Gray has provided Phi 
Delta Kappa with an example of wise, de- 
voted and inspiring leadership that will be 
indeed, difficult to equal and will probably 
never be excelled. Coming into the presidency 
after most of the contentious matters of or- 
ganization had been satisfactorily settled, he 
saw the necessity for uniting the Fraternity in 
the prosecution of its professional aims. His 
effort was definite, continuous, intelligent and 
strong toward the enunciation of these aims 
and toward their translation into chapter and 
national activity. Dean Gray’s emphasis was 
timely to a degree, and his effect upon Phi 
Delta Kappa was tremendously vital. It was 
accomplished at a large personal sacrifice, for 
which the Fraternity will always be his 
debtor. 

Even superlatives seem inadequate testimony 
to the value and significance of Brother Abel 
J. McAllister’s service to Phi Delta Kappa. 
For what are words to measure the loyal de- 
votion of a man who has been willing to sac- 
rifice not only all personal comfort and leisure 
but even physical health for the Fraternity? 
From the time when Brother McAllister con- 
ceived, and, on his own initiative, launched the 
first national magazine to the last year when, 
under a burden large enough for three, he al 
most succumbed to the pressure of the secre- 
tarial work, Phi Delta Kappa has been to him 
something as large as life itself. None except 
perhaps Mrs. McAllister, who has aided so 
splendidly in these efforts, can know the ex 
tent of his sacrificial devotion. His idealism 
is of that type that demands incessant activity 
as its expression. Happily his service is widel\ 
known to the Fraternity, deeply appreciated 
and was recognized in formal fashion by the 
1923 Council. His spirit and work will be 
exemplars for all future secretaries. 


The National Magazine 


Abel J 


Following is an account of the establish- 
ment and progress of the National Magazine 
written at the request of Historia: Houser. 

The writer was a student in the University 
of Kansas in the fall of 1913 and had beer 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa approximately 
a year when the thought occurred to him that 
there was a real need in our Fraternity for a 
national publication. He presented his view- 
point to the members of Kappa Chapter and 
he himself proposed to go ahead and seek the 


McAllister, Managing Editor 


support of the National Executive Committee 
and the National Council toward the estab- 


lishment of a national magazine provided 
Kappa Chapter would give its moral support. 
That moral support was most enthusiastically 
volunteered and, be it said, te the credit of 
Kappa Chapter, that support never wavered. 

In December, 1913, the writer prepared a 
prospectus of an inter-chapter news letter and 
sent it to all the chapters, proposing mean- 
while to publish a trial number for circulation 














free to all members of the Fraternity. 

Early in February the first number of the 
‘“Inter-Chapter News Letter of Phi Delta 
Kappa” was published and distributed in quan- 
tity free of charge to chapter secretaries for 
redistribution to the respective members. In 
that issue we set forth our notion of the func- 
tions that a national journal should perform, 
as follows: 

“1. For communications from national officers to the 
chapters and members in the field and communications 


imong chapters. 
“2. For publication of the results of special research 


work in education. 
“3. For reporting 
chapters. 
“4, And finally, for maintaining among ourselves that 
unity of action necessary to make our organization of the 
greatest possible service to the cause of education.” 


As to how well, during these ten years, our 
National Magazine has lived up to the original 
plan, the reader must be the judge. 

Meanwhile, Kappa Chapter elected Brother 
Ralph E. Carter delegate to the Fifth National 
Council which met in Richmond, Virginia, at 
the close of the same month (February, 1914), 
with instructions to undertake to secure the 
official recognition of this Inter-Chapter News 
Letter by the National Council. Brother Car- 
ter made his report to the Council but the 
Council only committed itself to the extent 
that it appoint a committee of three with 
Carter as chairman to investigate the feasibil- 
ity of such a venture, but with no power to 
act. The other two members of the committee 
were J. Harold Williams of Stanford and 
pant F. Butterworth of Iota. 

The Committee worked laboriously and pre- 
pared a very thorough document, setting forth 
a statement of the possibilities of a national 
periodical ; the need for such a publication ; and 
the nature of the material it should contain. 
The Committee sent this report to all chapters 
accompanied by a questionnaire dealing with 
the whole problem. However, the Committee 
met with such inertia—where there was not 

actual opposition—among chapters, that Chair- 
man Carter was obliged to write President 
Williams on August 14, 1915—four days be- 
fore the convening of the Sixth Council—“Our 
Committee has no formal report to make.” 
The writer, learning from Chairman Carter 
that the Committee had failed to secure the 
co-operation from the chapters necessary to 
warrant a favorable committee report, made a 
direct proposition to Chairman Carter whereby 
he (the writer) would publish a National 
Magazine on his own responsibility and at his 
own expense. Brother Carter approved our 
plan and wrote a personal endorsement of it 
to the National Council, along with his advice 


items of general interest among 
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to the Council that the Committee, as a com- 
mittee, had no report to submit. The writer 
simultaneously (August 14, 1915) sent the 
following wire to President J. Harold Wil- 
liams of the National Council: 


“Will publish National News Letter assuming all re 
sponsibility four numbers yearly if National Council will 
make it official National Magazine for one year from date. 
Will issue first number about November first. C arter 
wrote you general delivery, Oakland, endorsing my plan.” 


On August 21, 1915, President Williams 
wired us as follows: 


“National Come yesterday (August 20) adopted your 
proposition for News Letter subject to agreeme nt between 
you and the Executive Committee as to details.” 


Details were quickly arranged with the new 
Executive Committee through the prompt and 
efficient assistance of Brother Roy E. Warren, 
National Secretary. The writer was to have 
general charge of printing and publishing the 
National Magazine—which was to be known 
as ‘National News Letter of Phi Delta 
Kappa.” The Executive Committee was to 
act as a sort of editorial board. The writer 
was to finance the publication entirely and was 
to take subscriptions at $1.50 per year. There 
were to be four numbers of not fewer than 
twenty-four pages each. They were to appear 
in November, February, April, and June. Vol- 
ume One, Number.1, appeared November, 
1915, and was sent to chapter seceretaries 
in sufficient quantity to distribute to every 
member. No charge was made but chapters 
were asked to get subscriptions from individual 
members. 

When the time had arrived for going to 
press with the February issue we had received 
just fourteen subscriptions! Following is a 
list of the Faithful Fourteen: 


John W. Todd (Alpha 73), D. J. McDonald (Epsilon 
37), F. E. Weyer (Omicron 22), E. S. Evenden (Delta 
8), Thomas A. Fitzgerald (Gamma 91), L. E. Chadderdon 
(Omicron 15), T. L. Bouse (Kappa 1), George F. Bush 
(Gamma 87), R. J. White (Nu 61), K. M. Dallenback 
(Theta 15), Louis L. Hill (Epsilon 8), O. J. Stuen (Nu 
32), F. W. Schacht (Zeta 15), R. R. Smith (Iota 62). 


They each should be awarded a medal for 
unusual courage. 

At the midnight hour on February 4, 
—it was a bitter cold night, the thermometer 
at 20 degrees below zero, the Fraternity tem- 
perature apparently still lower—the writer sat 
in Hotel Jefferson at Iowa City and typed 
letter to the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee advising that we must have more sup- 
port than we were receiving if this venture 
were to succeed. That was a “hot” letter. It 
seemed even to moderate the weather. At any 
rate, the Executive Committee at this critical 
time rallied from its lethargy and did lend 
very active support and solicited the respective 
chapters with sufficient success that the Feb- 
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ruary number and the April number were sent 
to press at the same time, late in March. The 
June number appeared on time and meanwhile 
we had actually received 188 subscriptions! 
Although that subscription list was small, an 
important result had been secured—the Na- 
tional Magazine had found a warm spot in the 
hearts of Phi Delta Kappa members over the 
country and when the Sixth Council convened 
in Chicago July, 1916, the membership of that 
Council was unanimous in. giving support to 
the National Magazine. It magnanimously 
reimbursed the writer for the deficit of 
$217.27 that had been incurred. It raised the 
initiation fee $2.50 and appropriated that extra 
$2.50 to the National Magazine fund with 
instructions to the Managing Editor, the 
writer, to send the National Magazine for 
the fiscal year free to every member of the 
Fraternity. Thus, the, numbers of Volume II 
—which bore the present name, THE Put 
De_tTA KappAN—appeared in the months of 
November, February, April, and June, respec- 
tively, the June number constituting the Direc- 





tory, the only real directory of the membership 
ever been published. 


that has 











During the years 1920-24 the residence of the National 
Secretary has housed the national office. Beginning with 
Brot! Wise’s term the Fraternity will have a ‘‘down- 
town” office 


The war coming on, the Managing Editor 
recommended to the Executive Committee that 
we allow the money in the National Magazine 


fund to accumulate until after the war should 
be over and to suspend publication of THE 
Put De_ta Kappan for the same period. 
That course was followed and when the 
Eighth National Council met at Chicago in 
July, 1920, $1,075.58 cash had accumulated in 


the treasury to the credit of the National 
Magazine fund and $810 belonging to this 
fund was still in the treasuries of different 


Tue Put Detta Kappan 


chapters, making a total balance in the Na- 
tional Magazine fund of $1,885.58. The total 
balance in the general fund was only $602.38. 
Therefore, the writer suggested to the Execu- 
tive Committee that the balance of $1,885.58 
in the National Magazine fund be turned into 
the general fund. That was done, and thus 
Chapter assessments were avoided during the 
twelfth and thirteenth fiscal years (1920-22). 

The Eighth Council had written the Na- 
tional Magazine into the Constitution, had 
provided for financing the Magazine by pro- 
viding for a national membership fee of $1.00. 
It provided further that each member in good 
standing should receive the National Magazine 
without charge. Thus THE Put Deta Kap- 
PAN resumed publication with the November, 
1920, number. 

At the beginning of the 1920-22 administra- 
tion, it was agreed that President Gray should 
have charge of the research feature of the Na- 
tional Magazine. That plan was continued 
through the present administration. President 
Gray’s contribution has set a valuable prec- 
edent regarding what the National Magazine 
can do in the field of research without overlap- 
ping the work of other educational journals. 
During the past two administrations the Exec- 
utive Committee has had an “Advisory Edito- 
rial Board” that was intended to serve as a 
representative body for the field membership. 
In practice, however, this board, lacking funds 
for correspondence, or for meeting together as 
a body, has functioned but very little. 

An editorial appearing in the April, 1916, 
number of the National Magazine will un- 
doubtedly be of interest, for as far as we know 
it is the first promulgation of the idea of a 
national membership fee, and of dropping 
“dead timber.’ 


“Tf we are really a National organization, why should 
not each member have a more concrete connection with 
National Phi Delta Kappa? 

“First. Why should he not bear an equal share of the 
National expenses with every other member of the Fra- 
ternity? These national expenses should include all 
expenses necessary to the meeting of National Council; 
and all other expenses that are obviously national rather 
than local. 

“Second. Is he not entitled to all the benefits of the 
Fraternity that are national in character? For example, 
he has a right to know who is who in every Chapter. 
That is, he is entitled to a copy of the National peeeereee, 
one at least as complete as that published by the National 
Education Association. He has a right to know at all 
times what is going on in the various chapters, and to 
know what his National Executive Committee is doing. 
He is entitled to a full report of the meeting of the 
National Council, and to receive it early after the close 
of the meeting. The most efficient way of providing him 
with this information is through the National Magazine. 
argued that some members would not pay 


“Tt might be 
Then why should 


this due. Suppose they would not. 

such he embarrassed by being continued on the roll as 
Phi Delta F appa men, after having indicated otherwise 
by voluntarily dropping out of the ranks? 
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“But it is probable that few brothers who stay in the 
profession of education would permit themselves to drop 
out of the Fraternity. For in such a rapidly growing 
organization, each year will bring with it a greater incen- 
tive for the live, wide-awake schoolman to remain a mem- 


ber of it.” 

How the National Magazine received its 
present name. The Executive Committee held 
a meeting immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the Seventh Council July, 1916, and 
invited the Managing Editor of the National 
Magazine to attend. Among matters of busi- 
ness discussed was the question of a name. 
Perhaps ten or twelve names were proposed. 
The writer proposed the present name THE 
Pui Detta KapPaAN, stating as his reason that 
this magazine should represent and personify 
the ideal Phi Delta Kappa member. The 
name was adopted. 

We should like to recount numerous other 
hurdles other than those mentioned that had 
to be cleared before our National Magazine 
had won a place generally in the hearts of our 
membership. Space will not permit. It is of 
more value to our Fraternity rather to invite 
attention to the policies of THE PH1t DELTA 
Kappan that have caused it generally to be 
pronounced an indispensable instrument for 
the welfare of our Fraternity. 


1. It has always kept the interests of the Fraternity 
and of American public education paramount. 


2. It has never catered to nor been dominated by any 


institution or interest. 

3. It carries no advertising and has thus been kept 
free from the inescapable obligations incident to an adver- 
tising policy. 

4. Its columns have always been kept open to every 
Chapter and to every member. 

5. It is the only educational publication—in fact, the 
only publication of any kind, to our knowledge—whose 
general policy and features are determinable from time to 
time by the subscribers (See National Constitution, Ar- 
ticle VIII). 

In our preaching of democracy in education 
let us continue to practice that virtue in our 
national publication. 

Of the contributions which the writer has 
made to our Fraternity and to the ideals to 
which we are pledged, the most valuable one, 
ultimately, in our judgment, is the National 
Magazine. We believe it is of greater perma- 
nent value even than our four years of service 
as reconstruction National Secretary. 

For whatever credit to which we may be 
entitled for establishing the National Maga- 
zine, and for having a part in directing the 
policy that has distinguished it from the very 
beginning, that credit is due to the vision re- 
ceived from the late Charles Hughes Johnston 
and scores, yes, hundreds of other Phi Delta 
Kappa men over the country who have assisted 
in helping to interpret and define the Phi 


Delta Kappa spirit. 


Issues of the National Magazine 
The Phi Delta Kappa Inter-Chapter News Letter 


February, 1914 


, 22 pages 


National News Letter of Phi Delta Kappa 
Volume | 


No. 3, April, 1916, 32 pages 
No. 4, June, 1916, 24 pages 


The Phi Delta Kappan 


No. 1, November, 1915, 40 pages 

No. 2, February, 1916, 28 pages. 
Volume II 

No. 1, November, 1916, 56 pages 


1 

No. 2, February, 1917, 24 pages 

No. 3, April, 1917, 28 pages 

No. 4, June, 1917 (Directory), 84 pages 
Volume III 

No. 1, November, 1920, 28 pages 

No. 2, February, 1921, 24 pages 

No. 3, April, 1921, 24 pages 

No. 4, June, 1921, 24 pages 
Volume IV 

No. 1, November, 1921, 28 pages 

No. 2, February, 1922, 60 pages 


Volume [V—(Continued ) 
No. 3, April, 1922, 24 pages 
No. 4, June, 1922, 28 pages 


Volume V 
No. 1, November, 1922, 32 pages 
No. 2, February, 1923, 48 pages 
No. 3, April, 1923, 32 pages 
No. 4, June, 1923, 42 pages 

Volume VI 
No. 1, August, 1923, 32 pages 
No. 2, October, 1923, 32 pages 
No. 3, December, 1923, 28 pages 
No. 4, February, 1924, 52 pages 


Copies of the following only are available, and they are obtainable (as long as the supply lasts), 
postpaid, at the prices quoted. Remittance must accompany the order. : 
Volume II, No. 4, June, 1917. 50 cents Volume V, No. 4 only. 
Volume III, all four numbers (not sold 

rately), per volume, $1.25 


35 cents 


Volume VI, all numbers (not sold separately), 
per volume, $1.25 


Send orders to the National Secretary. 
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Chapter Histories 






Much more material was offered by Chapter correspondents and approved by National Historian 
Houser than it was possible to include in the limited space allowed by the budget, even by reducing 
from ten to eight point. The responsibility of abridging fell to the undersigned. 

In editing down these Chapter histories, every effort has been made to keep in mind the interests 


of our profession, and of our Fraternity as a whole, and yet to preserve in proper perspective the 
— events in the history of each Chapter. 
everal of the histories were of such high quality and possessed such unity throughout that 


ebvaiies ment was accomplished only at expense to the quality of the contribution. Epsilon, Zeta, Eta, 


and Alumnus Alpha are examples. 
The contributor’s name in some instances is omitted; 


ALPHA (Indiana) 


Established January 24, 1906, at University of Indiana, Bloomington 


but wherever it was known tt ts given. 


ABEL J. McALLISTER 


The Indiana Chapter was organized as Pi organization destined to be a most potent factor 
Kappa Mu, January 24, 1906. Eight students, in the future of pedagogical work. 

Jesse H. Hoskinson, Carl Henninger, W. T. In the spring of 1910 representatives from 
Stevens, Joseph V. Breitwieser, Ezra T. Frank- Bergstrom Chapter met at Indianapolis with rep- 
lin, Louis F. Hillman, Joseph A. Williams, and — resentatives of educational fraternities from Co 

W. E. Howard constituted the group which met lumbia, Stanford, Chicago, Minnesota, Iowa and 
and completed the preliminary step for an organi- Missouri and formed the Phi Delta Kappa Fra- 
zation that would give expression to the feeling  ternity. Indiana being the first of all to establish 
then existent, remedy the lack of a close and an educational fraternity became Alpha Chapter, 
effective fellowship on the part of teachers, and and our own James W. Wilkinson was elected the 
serve as a basis for national growth along edu- first National President. 

cational lines. The Chapter was named in honor At the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
of Dr. John A. Bergstrom, whose professional held in Indianapolis, October 28, 29, 30, 1915, Phi 
vision and zeal were the mainspring of the whole Delta Kappa held a meeting, the program of 
movement and who was the guiding spirit of the which appeared on the program of the State 
Chapter in its early years. From this group Teachers’ Association. — The meeting was on 
Jesse H. Hoskinson was selected as the first presi- Thursday, October 28, in the Teachers’ room of 
dent and Carl Henninger the first secretary. Dur- Shortridge High School. The men met at noon 
ing the next two years, the offices of vice presi- of October 28 at the Claypool Hotel for luncheon 
dent, treasurer and corresponding secretary were Twenty-two members were present. Alpha Chap- 
created, and the men holding these offices for tet called this its first great home-coming. | ntil 
the first time were E. E. Rice (1908-1909). 1922 it continued these meetings at the Teachers’ 
Charles F. Bradshaw (1907-1908), and James W. \ssociation. The members mect, exchange ideas, 


Wilkinson (1908-1909), respectively. hoost research, and renew friends hip By 1921 
: the attendance at the sectional meeting had de- 








PP on deh gegen ay 2 cr mat potting clined, due to conflict in time of program with 
, 5 other important sections, so that it was voted by 
following points: That the society should be active and ; eae ein aie tie ie 
elf-perpetuating, should be based on the funda- — — a mite regia! org rtd a cee 
pc principles of fellowship, and should pro- tinue the sectional meeting The annual dinner 
vide enterté uinment for the distinguished educa- - Seas Sates Wan Ene pag Te tng 
2 = : ata BUCS ¢ Ita Kz uppa feature of the Indiana State Teach- 
tors visiting the University. The organization ers’ Ass 
believed implicitly that the social life of the = OgHON. 1 1 1 1 
teacher should be cultured and developed and the rue Sink, Semety Santer tae Sane ot Ja 
Chapter gave definite opportunities + for such sare Memes er See S ray gol - 
pita An additional doctrine that of research er Pict vat ete ene age aegMlcn ine 
“ame later to he the most basic The re search and $83 Education. a fang sy he wi ¥ 7 ate 
Tay as | al purposes were to he carried he woud ‘the -. single rage te memes Nie ae ate bes Indiana 
Chanter meetings to state teachers’ meetings Unive re = the Chapter had = De tevive 
1g é act ting by two faculty members and the secretary of 
The first meetings were occupied with debates the University Y. M. ¢ \., all of whom were 
on educational problems and with devising ways associate members 
and mears for the entertainment of educators Since 1921 there has been a marked increase in 
who came to the University to give “free lec- the number of advanced students pursuing pri 
tures” to the general student body. These meet- fessional teachers’ and supervisors’ courses at 
ines lacked the svstem of later developments, but the University and our Chapter has had a large 
they had in them the seeds of earnest and accession of members of serious purpose and 
thoughtful consideration for the upbuilding of an high ability H. B. StrereHan 
BETA (Columbia) 
Established April 6, 1908, at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, New York 
Beta Chapter very distinctly reflects the char- large proportion of those enrolled are graduate 
acter of Teachers College itself. Teachers Col- students and come for one year of work, lead- 
lege is distinctly a professional school. The ing to the Master’s Degree. A member of the 
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Fraternity who is an undergraduate is very rare. 
Largely because of the comparatively short time 
the active members are in residence, the member- 
ship of the Chapter each succeeding year changes 
almost completely. This rapidly changing mem- 
bership and lack of continuous organization has 
resulted, almost of necessity it would seem, in 
making Beta Chapter a sort of thorn in the side 
of the national organization. Very often prac- 
cally the entire group of officers disappear at 
the end of the year and the incoming 
officers have found it very difficult to make out 


re ports require d. 


school 


There has been rather a distinct change in 
the nature of program carri ee out in the regu- 
lar meetings since the early days of Beta Chap- 
ter. In those days the programs were very 
largely in the hands of the students. Men work- 


ing on Doctors’ dissertations presented their prob- 


lems and were subjected to severe cross ques- 
tioning by other members, apparently with the 
idea that it was a desirab'e preparation for the 


In recent years the pro- 
program has most often 
een in the form of addresses by some member 
of the faculty or distinguished visitor. These 
addresses are followed by general discussion in 
which practically all members of the Chapter 
participate The professional part of the pro- 
ithout exception of genuine merit. 


final oral examinations. 
fessional part of the 





gram is W 

The 1 
definitely 
Fraternity 


najor emphasis in Beta Chapter is very 
upon the professional aspect of the 
But since every regular meeting fol- 
lows a dinner and because of the informality 
during initiations and after adjourn- 


and fun 
ment, the social side is not at all negligible. 


Initiations have made use of the ritual in a 


minimum degree. Probably this has_ resulted 
largely from the fact that the entire staff of 
officers in a given year have been in the Fra- 
ternity a very short time and have not taken 


the pains to master an elaborate ritual. 
Almost without exception the candidate is re- 
quired to take and defend some serious profes- 
sional point of view. A time-honored double act- 
ing completion test, in the filling out of which 
the candidate is “damned if he does and damned 


if he doesn’t,” is one of the classics of Beta 
initiations. 

Practice with different sets of officers yer 
varied from year to year from a great deal « 


serious prolcsniesal 
members for the Fraternity are 
recruited very largely on the basis of recom- 
mendations as to fitness by members of the 
faculty. The Committee on Membership then 
passes upon such candidates and makes recom- 
mendation to the Chapter. Actual election to the 
Fraternity is at the hands of the entire group. 
The rapidly changing membership ot the Chap- 
ter has resulted in the Fraternity keeping track 
of field members to a very limited degree. Occa- 
sional news letters, usually mimeographed, are 
sent out, but mailing lists are hard to keep up 
to date and the whole attempt has met with a 
large measure of failure. 

Probably the outstanding characteristics of Beta 
Chapter are its distinct graduate calibre and its 
large turnover of membership each year, with 
the resu'ting lack of continuity of policy and 
inability to keep in close touch with the national 
organization and with its own field members. 

—J. RatpH McGaucnuy 


horse-play to a distinctly 


initiation. New 


GAMMA (Missouri) 


Established February 


fraternity was established at 
the University of Missouri about 1908 and was 
called Nu Rho Beta. This was one of the several 
simultaneous attempts in the country to organize 
and honor fraternities for universi- 
with older organizations in engi- 
neering, law, etc. In the year 1909 Nu Rho Beta 
accepted an invitation to meet in Indianapolis 
with other similar organizations to effect a na- 
tional organization. Thus originated the Mis- 
souri Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. In 1911 the 
Chapter received its national charter and took 
its place as the Gamma Chapter on the national 
roll 

The Chapter accepted and pushed vigorously 
the ideals set forth by the national organization 

research, leadership and service. The strongest 


An educational 


prot fession; il 
ties on a fPpar 


men from the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity have been selected as members. They 
were leaders not only’in the University but in 


the field of Education since entering upon the 
activities of the practical world. 


The history of the Chapter may be divided into 


three parts yre-war period (1909-1916), war 
ee | I I 

period (1916-1919), and post-war period (1919 to 
present). The pre-war period represents the 


organization and rapid development of the Chap- 
ter. It grew steadily into one of the largest in 
the country and made a national reputation for 


23, 1909, at the 


University of Missouri, Columbia. 


itself in regard to 1ts personnel and activities. [n 
the days when each chapter had to pay its own 
expenses in sending representatives to the na- 
tional meetings, Missouri was always there. For 
several years the greater per cent of the resi- 
dent student members agreed to room at the 
same place and about a dozen members were, 
therefore, in intimate touch with each other. 
Finally, the group rented a house and undertook 
the plan of maintaining a Fraternity home. The 
plan had many advantages, but the war came 
and depleted the membership to the extert that 
the house was abandoned. 

During the war period, Chapter 
at low ebb. There were few members in resi- 
dence at the University and few men enrolled 
in the School of Education from whom to select 
members. No special progress took place during 
this period. 

During the post-war period the Chapter activi- 
ties have been revived and progress is again in 
evidence. With a larger number of men doing 
graduate and undergraduate work in the Univer- 
sity the Chapter finds it possible to se’ect high 
class men. 

The Chapter has a nominating committee 
which regularly goes into the records of the men 
in education to select the most capable ones for 
membership. From time to time the University 


activities were 














publishes the relative standing of the professional 
fraternities. Many times Phi Delta Kappa has 
headed the list. 
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Bulletin” and is more professional than the old 
news letter. It contains articles concerning ex- 
periments carried on by members in the field 
and in the University. A limited spac« also 


The meetings of the Chapter are social and 
professional in nature. The former is empha- 
sized, while the latter is not forgotten. Talks and 


discussions concerning educational matters oc- 
cupy a large part of each program. For some 
years the custom was followed of having one 


leading educator visit the University each year 
under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
Chapter has worked in harmony with the Educa- 
tion Club (men and women in education) to 
foster school spirit in the School of Education 

The ritual used has varied from time to time, 
but in general the short form has been custom- 
ary. The initiation exercises, however, are al- 
ways of a dignified nature. 

The Chapter has always attempted 
touch with field members. For a 
years a news letter was issued regularly. At 
it was a mimeographed sheet, but later took the 
form of a printed pamphlet of about twelve 
pages. During the war period this plan was dis- 
continued, but a new type of bul’etin was sub- 
stituted. This is called the “Missouri Service 


DELTA 


to keep in 
many 


nrsi 


great 


Established September 17, 

Until 1913 the membership was small, but a 
feeling of close unity permeated the group. The 
membership of the Chapter was largely under- 
graduate. 

In 1913, with the administration of J. Harold 
Williams (‘ater national president of the Fra- 
ternity), a definite milestone seems to have been 
reached. At one initiation during that vear 
twelve initiates were taken in, a record which 
has been exceeded on only two occasions since 
that time. The regular issuance of a news let- 
ter or journal was begun at that time and has 
continued with only a few interruptions to the 
present date. Active efforts were made to keep 
in touch with field members. In every way this 
year may be pointed to as the most successful 
and fruitful year in the Chapter’s life until 1915, 
when, under the able direction of the enthusiastic 


“Johnny” Norton (later director of research of 
the National Education Association), it took a 
second leap forward. 

The most important result of this year was 


probab'y the building up of a capable internal 
organization and the establishment of a thorough 
spirit of co-operation and good-fellowship among 
all the brothers. No other year so completely 
typifies the ideal which Delta Chapter has always 
had of the Fraternity’s real function—namely, the 
establishment of a professional fraternalism lead- 
ing to a perpetual enthusiasm in the cause of edu- 
cation by virtue of the feeling of co-operation 
and the human relationships resu'ting from a 
common association. 

In the year 1915-1916 social functions, lunch- 
eons, hikes, etc., shared place with more scholarly 
and professional items on the Chapter’s program. 
The Education Discussion Club, which the Chap- 
ter had undertaken to manage as a regular course 
in the department of education, was at the height 
of its efficiency during the year and was the most 
fruitful “hunting ground” for new members. A 


1909, at 


devoted to news items. 


The Chapter has always fostered the banquets 


held in connection with the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. These are held alternately 
in Kansas City and St. Louis. This banquet has 
come to be the big Phi Delta Kappa “get 


together” of the year. 


The summer activities of the Chapter have 
been very interesting. A large number men 
come in to d specia! work and the summer 
group represents more maturity and wider edu 
cational experience than the group during the 
regular year. During the summers of 1922 and 
1923 these groups were instrumental in organiz- 
ing definite efforts to increase the influence of 
the Graduate School in the field of education 

The Chapter has worked harmoniously with 
Pi Lambda Theta (the sister organization) to pro- 
mote the educational interests of the University 
and to foster a good school spirit in the School 
of Education. EK. H. S 

(Stanford) 

Stanford University, California 

scheme for canvassing the possibilities mem- 


bership was devised which proved fairly success 
ful. The report of the committee proposing th 
scheme which was adopted at the time reads as 
follows: 


“The members of the committec there 


feel that 


are many men in the University definitely pre 
paring for education as a life work. In order 
to get in touch with such men, it is decided sys- 


tematically to study the men in each department 


of the University with the exception of law, med 
icine and engineering. 

“Following is the plan adopted: 

“a. Departments assigned to the various mem- 


hers of the membership committee. 
“hb. Head of each department to be consulted 
as to those eligible for membership, majoring in 


his department, as to scholarship and general 
standing. 

“c. These men are next to be considered on 
general ability as shown in their campus inter- 
course and past experience 

“d. The most promising of these will be in- 
vited to the Educational Problems Club, through 
the professors of education, where their merits 


may be fairly judged. 

“e. Information collected concerning 
shall be filed for future use. 

“In submitting this report the committee desires 
to remind each brother-member that his co-opera 
tion is earnestly desired in this serious work of 
determining who shall be the ones to carry on the 
work of Stanford Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in 
future years.” 

This scheme was in use for a 
but gradually was superseded by other methods 
necessitating less elaborate organization and pro- 
cedure. Moreover, the Education Discussion Club 
was discontinued as a regular course about a 
year before the war, but was reorganized on a 


ich man 


year or more, 
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less formal plan in 1920. During the years 1919- 
1921 the Chapter devoted considerable of iis 
meeting time to educational discussions, presenta- 
tion of papers, outlining of the members’ theses, 

etc. 

The administration of Rakestraw (1916-17) and 
of Howard (1917-18) continued the general type 
of policy started by Norton in 1915-16. 

For a short period only during the war period 
did the activities of the Chapter cease, and even 
during the Fall Quarter of 1918 a few loyal 
hearts managed in an informal way to preserve 
Phi Delta Kappa’s light. 

With the beginning of 1919 the Chapter re- 
organized, promptly recruited new strength and 


was quickly running at full speed. However, 
from this date can be noticed slight change in 
the type of membership. More and more grad- 


many of them older men with 
years of experience, began ‘ appear on the roll. 
This was not premeditated, but simply reflected 
the condition in the department of education. 
Largely through the activities of Brothers Cub- 
berley and Terman, Stanford has come to be the 
recognized Mecca of certain types of advanced 
students in education. Every year has seen an 
increase in the-registration of graduate students 
and a relative falling off in the proportion of 
undergraduates. In the last two or three years 


uate students, 


there have been no members elected from the 
junior class and comparativly few from the 
senior. The attainment of a Phi Delta Kappan 
to the doctorate was formerly an event to be 
broadcasted; now there are always a number in 
the Chapter who are on the way to it. 
Nevertheless, despite the change in the nature 
of the personnel the Chapter has not yet suffered 


from lack of permanency of policy nor lack o 


youthful enthusiasm. Although the spirit of 
undergraduate association is no more and is re- 
placed largely by a more mature professional pur- 
pose, there is still the same fraternalism and per- 
haps an even greater feeling of professional 
solidarity. Phi Delta Kappa has by no means 
sunk to a mere incident in the graduate college 
life; it is still a vital factor in the educational 
training of all its members. The last few years 
have seen the return to college for advanced 
work many of the earlier pioneers in the 
Chapte 

With the increase in the Chapter alumni the 
problem of keeping in touch with the members 
in the field has of course become increasingly 
lificult. The work of the corre a secre- 
tary was first and very ably organized by Frank 
Scofield in 1913 News letters and lions 
correspondence have been used with varying suc- 


cess as means of keeping the active and alumni 
members touch with each other. The near 
proximity of the San Francisco Alumni Chapter 


d later the Fresno and Los Angeles Alumni 


Chapters) has made the work somewhat easier. 


The Fraternity ritual has always been a mat- 
ter of interest and concern to the Chapter, even 
though there have been very few times when 


ritualistic form has been used in the regular 
business meetings. From 1912 to 1915 there has 
been a continuous series of ritual committees 
in the effort to establish a proper initiatory cere- 
monial. <A _ satisfactory form was eventually 
worked out in co-operation with Lambda Chap- 
ter which has been used by both Chapters prac- 
tically unchanged for a number of years. 

3ecause of their adjacency the co-operative re- 
lations of Delta and Lambda Chapters have al- 
ways been a fundamental concern of both. Delta 
men were very largely instrumental in the instal- 
lation of Lambda Chapter and there has been 
ever since the finest spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the two. In San Francisco on April 235, 
1914, was held the first joint initiation of the 
two Chapters. From 1916 to the present time 
this custom has been adhered to continuously. 
One joint initiation has been held each year, and 
there is a unanimous feeling in both Chapters 
that this is one of the most important means of 
promoting co-operative effort. 

The problem which now seems to loom up as 
the most acute in the immediate future history 
of the Chapter is the extent to which the recent 
change in the nature of the personnel will affect 
its fundamental policy. The real life and en- 
thusiasm of the Fraternity is derived from its 
younger members. The older ones are already 
more or less fixed in their educational life; the 
Fraternity associations are not so vital to them 
as to their younger, less experienced brothers. 
The men who have left the deepest imprint upon 
the history of Delta Chapter are young men who 
were only just starting out on their life work. 
Will this type continue to play the dominant part 


in the Chapter’s history and, if not, what will 
be the result? That is a question which the 
future historian of the Chapter will have to 
answer. 

As this is being finished an interesting Phi 


Delta Kappa project has taken form. Delta’s 
beloved “Dad” Cubberley has just completed his 
quarter century of Stanford service. In honor 
of this deeply significant event Delta’s members, 
old and young, field and active, gathered from 
far and near around the festive board. A beau- 
tifully illumined parchment was presented to Dr. 
Cubberley worded thus: 

“In loyal acknowledgment of a great and last- 
ing inspiration to broad social vision and to mis- 
sionary zeal for service to Democracy and Hu- 
manity, and in affectionate tribute to Teacher, 
Friend and Elder Brother, do we, journeymen in 
the great social craft of Education, desire to 
commemorate the Master Craftsman’s quarter 
century of Stanford service. To this end we 
hereby establish the Cubberley Anniversary Fund 
as a tangible means of helping him carry out his 
ideals. And to these ideals we now pledge anew 
our devotion.” 

The fund now amounts to 
It is to be used in any way that Dr. Cubberley 
sees fit, to promote educational achievement. 

.. W. RAKESTRAW 


several thousands. 


EPSILON (lowa) 


Established June 1, 1909, at the 


Contemporaneous with the movements at Stan- 
and Minnesota, though independ- 


ord, Missouri, 


State 


University of Iowa, Towa City. 
ent of them, a conference was held to discuss the 
advisability of initiating a movement in behalf 
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of the scientific study of educational problems. 
It was during the winter of 1909 that these mat- 
ters were discussed. Before any definite action 
was taken communications were received from 
Wilford S. Miller of Pi Kappa Mu at Indiana 
and from William H. Lucas of Phi Delta Kappa 
at Columbia. 

“At the call of Professor. F. E. Bolton in May, 
1909, a meeting was held at which it was decided 
to accept the invitation of Indiana. lowa re- 
served the privilege of using her influence to 
promote the cause of one national fraternity. This 
attitude grew out of a feeling that the movement 
would be best facilitated if a compromise were 
inade between Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Kappa Mu 

“The local Chapter was established with four- 
teen active members and five honorary members. 


The first officers were: Rolland M. Stewart, 
president; George H. Mount, secretary; Julian 
E. Butterworth, treasurer. On July 24, 1909, 


twenty-one men were selected from a large en- 
rollment of graduate students in the summer ses- 
sion. All of them were leading superintendents 
or teachers.” 

Thus the Iowa Chapter of Vhi Delta Kappa. 
known in 1909 as Pi Kappa Mu, began. Its pur- 
poses and ideals as stated by Dr. R. M. Stewart, 
who wrote the foregoing account of the origin 
of Epsilon as a part of the Phi Delta Kappa 
History and Directory of 1912, were “to promote 
research in education, to encourage co-operative 
endeavor, to discuss and debate educational prob- 
lems, and to aid alumni in the field by keeping 
them in touch with the work of the University.” 

During the interval 1909-1912 with Dr. Bolton 
as director of the School of Education at lowa 
the Chapter continued to grow steadily in num- 
bers and influence. Each year a group of seniors 
and graduate students, young men of high 
scholarship and promise, together with older stu 
dents in attendance at the summer sessions, men 
who were already prominent as teachers, prin 
cipals and superintendents, were added to the 
roster. In the meantime the national Fraternity 
taking the name of Phi Delta Kappa had become 
an accomplished fact, a goal at which the Iowa 
Chapter had aimed from its inception. In_ the 
early years of the national organization Iowa 
furnished its second secretary, Dr. Julian E. But- 
terworth and the third incumbent of that office, 
Dr. Wa'lter R. Miles, who held the position for 
two years. 

With the coming of Dr. Walter A. Jessup to 
the State University of Iowa as director of the 
School of Education in 1912, the Iowa Chapter 
entered upon a new era of development. His 
work as first national secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa and his close association with the affairs 
of the Chapters both at Columbia and at Indiana 
enabled him to re-state the ideals of the I ra- 
ternity so as to inspire new enthusiasm among the 
members of Epsilon. Just as the School of Edu- 
cation at Towa made rapid strides under his 
guidance and became a college, so did Epsilon 
thrive and grow in influence both at the Uni- 
versity and among the members in the field. A 
growing list of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dis- 
sertations in education testified to the activity 


of Epsilon brothers. 
With the elevation of Dr. Jessup to the prési- 
dency of the State University of 


lowa in 1916 


and the coming of Dr. William IF. Russel as dean 
of the College of Education a year later, Epsilon 
again made progress and continued to follow the 
ideals of its founders. Dean Russel’s enthusiasm 
and splendid leadership exerted a profound in- 
fluence for growth in educational research among 
the members of Epsilon Chapter. 

Then came the World War. Epsilon men aban- 
doned their graduate work and their schools 
throughout Iowa to serve their country. While 
the activities of the Chapter were crippled, never- 
theless, those members who were unable to do 
active service for their country as soldiers kept 
the Chapter alive and held regular meetings until 
the end of the war saw the return to lowa of 
many graduate students in education. Then be- 
gan the period of Epsilon’s greatest growth in 
numbers and perhaps in influence, a stage in its 
history which is still in progress. 

It has become the custom at Iowa since the 
war to hold regular meetings once each month 
during the school year. A committee selects a 
place for a dinner, which is followed by an initia 
tion at the meetmgs in the autumn. Later in the 
year the dinner is followed by a program where 
different brothers report upon problems in edu- 
cational research in which they are engaged. Once 
each year for the past three years, Epsilon has 
joined with Pi Lambda Theta, the sorority for 
women in education, in a dinner dance. While 
the professional ideals of Phi Delta Kappa have 
predominated in the meetings at lowa, the social 
aspects have not been ignored. 

Certain meetings of Epsilon have become a tra- 
dition and are cherished by those in attendance 
Prominent among these is the annual breakfast 
at Des Moines held at the time of the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association in November 
Here from seventy-five to one hundred members 
gather to renew acquaintances and to listen to short 
talks by brothers in the field. Oftentimes some 
Phi Delta Kappa brother of national reputation 
is in attendance as a guest and favors Epsilon 
with a speech. 

\nother important meeting of 
dinner and initiation held at the time of the 
avunual conference on supervision for superin 
tcendents at the State University of Towa in the 
spring. It has become the custom at this time 
to invite some noted visitor into honorary mem- 
bership and to give him a thorough initiation 

Still: another meeting of the Towa Chapter 
which has become an annual affair is the one 
following the return of brothers who attend the 
Superintendents’ Section of the N. E. A. For 
this meeting an expert stenographer is empioyed 
who takes down verbatim the reports made by 
the brothers about the conferences attended and 
ahout other items of interest connected with the 
trip. Here wit and educational philosophy blend 
in an inspiring stream that reaches every mem 
ber in the field through the transcript in the bul 
letin. The report of this meeting is one of the 
ties that bind local and field brothers of Epsilon 
in closer fraternal union. 

It has become the custom, too, of 
the faculty of the College of Education to invite 
the student members in residence to their homes 
for dinner and meeting. Among the cherished 
memories of many of Epsilon brothers are the 
visits to the homes of Dr. E. FE. Lewis, Dr. F. C. 


Epsilon is the 


members of 
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Ensign, Dean W. Russel and President W. 
Jessup. 

In conducting initiations Epsilon first used the 
old ritual of Pi Kappa Mu, then the revised form 
popular in the early days of Phi Delta Kappa, but 
of late the short ritual with certain tests devised 
by local brothers has been the accepted form. 
The candidates have been given a thorough test 
of their knowledge of the best educational! 
thought and practice and they emerge from the 
ordeal with a deep respect for the ideals of Fra- 
ternity. 

Epsilon still draws its new blood from the hun- 
dreds of school men in attendance at the Summer 
Sessions of the University and from the men in 
graduate study in education during the regular 
school year. Thus the Iowa Chapter has for the 
most part been composed of graduate students, al- 


though seniors of high scholarship majoring in 


education have also been added to the roster. 
Standards for admission have been high and the 
achievements of the men so selected have been 


commensurate with the faith of the brothers in 
their ability. 

How to keep in touch with the men in the field 
and how best to be of service to them has always 
been a problem with the local men of Epsilon. 
As early as 1913 Dr. C. Ray Aurner, then corre- 
sponding secretary, inaugurated the plan of send- 
ing out at regular intervals a printed folder 


known as a 


was carefully edited and contained news notes, 
accounts of activities of men in the field and of 
brothers in residence, and information relative 


to progress in the department of education. It 
was sent to the brothers in the field and met with 
a most favorable reception. Brother Aurner con- 
tinued its pub lication in 1914 until the plan for an 
inter-fraternity news letter—a forerunner of the 
National Magazine—sent out from the Kansas 
Chapter as headquarters, seemingly made an Iowa 
news letter unnecessary and Epsilon’s first effort 
to bind local and field men together ended. The 
Phi Delta Kappa News Letter of the Jowa Chap- 
ter was a worthy predecessor to the present bulle- 
tin which made its appearance after the World 
War in another effort to correlate the local activ- 
ities of Epsilon with those of the men in the 
field. 

\ fairly complete and satisfactory mailing list 
having been compiled early in 1920-1921, the 
Chapter undertook to send out a bulletin at ap- 
proximately bi-monthly periods. The bulletin has 
been issued regularly since March, 1921. These 
bulletins have usually contained two or three ar- 
ticles on educational research, announcements, 
reports of educational meetings, and news notes 
about the members. The bu'letins are made up 
ot mimeographed sheets stapled at the left mar- 


“Phi Delta Kappa News Letter.” It 
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has been exercised in the form and in 
bulletins have been 


zin. Care 
the proof reading, hence the 


fairly neat and readable. 

In 1920-1921 the three bulletins of Volume 1 
were issued under the editorship of Brother 
E. E. Lindsay. Besides these, three printed pam- 


phlets were sent out on the Chapter mailing list 
by certain brothers in residence In 1921-1922 
there were four issues with Brother W. Lloyd 
Peterson as editor, and after his resignation 
Brother E. D. Cline put forth one issue. Vol- 
ume II consisted of a total of five bulletins and 
one printed pamphlet sent out independently by a 
brother in residence. In 1922-1923 the five issues 
of Volume III were put out by Brother Don C 
Rogers as editor. Several printed bulletins and 
reprints were sent out stapled with the mimeo- 
graphed pages, and one printed pamphlet was 
mailed out independently by a brother in resi- 
dence 

The method securing good research articles 
for the bulletins has been to make frequent writ- 
ten and oral pleas to brothers to contribute for 
the good of the cause. Preference has been given 
to papers reporting on unpublished articles or 
researches. Fortunately, many brothers have 
loyally permitted the Phi Delta Kappa Bulletin 
to have their products in preference to better 
known professional journals. The news notes 
have been collected from personal letters to in- 
dividual members, by personal inquiry and from 
newspaper clippings. 

\lthough the cost of the bulletins has been 
high, expressions both oral and written indicate 
that the worth of the bulletin service vastly out- 
shadows the money cost. With the able advice 
and assistance of Dr. C. H. Weller, University 
editor, who was made a member of Epsilon a 
year ago, Volume V has been a printed number. 


The bulletin plan will be continued, for it seems 
to be a successful effort to knit together the 
personnel of the Fraternity through their com- 


mon interests. 

Today Epsilon faces the future with confidence 
and expects the constructive work of the past 
thirteen years to continue with increased vigor. 
It has the support of the members of the faculty 
of the College of Education, all of whom are 
members of Phi Delta Kappa of this or other 
chapters. Its members are constantly advancing 
in positions of importance in the educational 
field in lowa as well as in other states of the 
Union and its graduate students are producing 
Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations of 
weight and influence. Finally, with Dr. P. C. 
Packer, himself a loyal member of the lowa 
Chapter, installed as our new Dean of [duca- 
tion, Epsilon forward to a program of 
progress. Bruce E. MAHAN 


lox ks 


ZETA (Chicago) 


November 21, 


\ims and Ideals: During 1909-10, the 
first year of Zeta Chapter, the main objectives 
were the promotion of educational research and 
the development of a real professional spirit 
among the members of the Chapter. Individual 
members were aided in their particular investiga- 
tions by criticism and advice from fellow mem- 


Established 


Original 


1909, at the 


University of Chicago. 

bers. Due to the pioneer character of the work 
the Chapter necessarily gave much attention to 
developing standards for selecting members and 
perfecting the ritual. Shou'd membership be 
based on a high standard of scholarship? Should 
it be confined to graduate students? Should ac- 
tive field work in education be a prerequisite? 
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These were some of the questions involved. Much 
discussion was given to the function of the or- 
ganization and to the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon the honorary, social, fraternal, and 
professional aspects of the Fraternity. The pro- 
fessional aspect was in general considered to be 
of primary importance, the social and fraternal 
features being important chiefly because they con- 
tributed to it. 

Prior to the National Conference at Indianap- 
olis in the spring of 1910, one of the leading 
problems before the Chapter was the formation 
of a national organization. The men were unan- 
imously in favor of the national organization and 
one of the members went as an official delegate to 
the National Conference. He was accompanied 
unofficially by five or six fellow members who 
were anxious to aid and encourage the movement 
to effect national organization. 

Changes in Aims and Ideals with Time: The 
promotion or encouragement of educational re- 
search appears to have been the most important 
objective of Zeta Chapter in every year of its 
history. It is not until about 1921 that one finds 
in the records much mention of Jeadership. It 


seems to have been felt during most years that 
careful research work was in itself a valuable 
form of service. It might be said that leadership 


and service have usually been matters for individ- 
ual consideration and action rather than for 
Chapter discussion. During the early period the 
historical type of research received relatively more 
attention than lafer, though a few statistical and 
experimental studies were being conducted. By 
1915-16, due partly to the participation of mem- 
bers of the Chapter in school surveys and the 
development of the testing movement and partly 
to the emphasis which the School of Education 
placed upon experimental work, the statistical and 
experimental types of research had come to be 
considered of chief importance. 

discussion of the question of aims and ideals 
with members from different periods indicates 
that many objectives, purposes and tendencies 
run through the Chapter’s history without any 
changes except temporary ones. Such are the 
development of a real professional spirit among 
members, encouraging and stimulating fellow 
members in their work, becoming acquainted with 
one another’s purposes and problems, making the 
ideas and experience of each one fruitful for all, 
assisting one another by criticism and suggestions 
regarding problems and investigations, cementing 
friendships and maintaining a spirit of good fel- 
lowships. 

During the war period, the Chapter added to 
the usual aims and purposes that of aiding as 
much as possible in the promotion of the struggle 
for democracy. Several members went directly 
into war work. Others helped indirectly. A do- 
nation to the American Fund for French War 
Orphans was made by the Chapter. 

For several years much attention has been given 
to developing methods to bring the work of the 
research student and the practical school man 
intimately together and to secure the co- 
members in scientific study. Even 
however, co-operative effort in 
research has been chiefly a matter for 


more 
oper: ition of 
up to the present, 
scientific 
discussion only. 


probably attempting a little remanipulating 
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The following is an extract from an editorial 
in the Zeta News Letter for June, 1917: 

“Education is essentially an individualistic pro- 
fession; as a result, its fullest scientific develop- 
ment is retarded because of the overlapping, fore- 
shortening, and incomparability of results. Sin- 
gle tests, inadequate grasp and control of extra 
neous factors, lack of verification of data, the 
hysterical haste in improvising ‘overnight’ mono- 
graphs, the disconcerting unreliability of the in- 
dividual researches because of the inadequate 
recognition of the personal equation, the multi- 
plicity of the criteria and measures employed, 
ihe limitations of individual resources, these, as 
we are all aware, are a few of the ills to which 
educational research is especially heir. 

“Perhaps we may not commit an unpardonable 
sin should be suggest that scientific education 
seems to have sufficiently emerged from the initial 
stage of the individual collection of basic data 
to justify a collective effort at testing the validity 
of the mass of data already accumulated and 
and re- 
generalizing along a longer base line. 

“Science can best attain social efficiency through 
co-operative concentration on its problems. It 
remains for some such professional organization 
as Phi Delta Kappa to assay the task. Phi Delta 
Kappa with its lofty ideals of service and _ re- 


search, with its select brotherhood of trained 
and devoted workers, distributed between the 
men in the practical field on the one hand and 


those in more immediate contact with current 
educational thought in the colleges and universi- 
ties on the other, is eminently fitted for the un- 
dertaking.” 

Successes or Failures in Carrying Out Aims and 
Ideals: Zeta Chapter, through its representative, 
took an active and important part in forming the 
national Fraternity at the conference at Indianap- 
olis in the spring of 1910 and in making the 
constitution for the national organization 

One important success of the Chapter has been 
in connection with the encouragement of scien- 
tific research. Members frequently discussed their 
problems with one another. During the initial 
stages of an investigation methods of procedure 
criticized and later 


were suggestions given. In 
stages of investigations members aided one an 
other by suggestions regarding the organization of 


material, methods of presentation and interpre- 
tation of results. 

\nother important success has been the devel- 
opment of a professional spirit and good fellow- 
ship among members. Men have been brought 
into more intimate personal relations with one 
another than would have been possible without 
the Fraternity, friendships have been cemented, 
men’s outlook on educational problems has been 
broadened, and ideals of professional service 
developed. 

The greatest failures in the Chapter’s history 
have been as follows: 

(1) The inability to maintain 
effort and purposes from year to year. This has 
been due chiefly to the fact that there are usually 
only three or four active members who pass over 
year to the next. It often requires 
nearly the whole year to build up a fair sized 
group of earnest Phi Delta Kappans. Methods 
of procedure or lines of work initiated one year 


continuity of 


from one 
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of ordinary lodges into the Chapter’s practices 
Such attempts were never carried far. A fra 
ternal feeling of helpfulness one to another, how 
ever, is evident throughout the history of the 
Chapter. Not only were members ready to aid 
one another by criticism and 
scientific investigations which were being 


suggestions con 
ccrmine 
conducted, but in case of sickness or other mis 
fortune of a member aid was freely given. 


; 


The Chapter never considered it best to gran 
honorary membership to many. In fact, the Chap 
ter has never taken in but two honorary members 
luring the fourteen years of its history. One 
ho was an active member during the year in 
hich honorary membership was bestowed upon 

“The Chapter consistently 
members only men of high 


remarks: 
as honorary 


these two 
sought 
Station 

Comparatively litthe emphasis has been placed 
n the honorary element concerned in inviting 

an to membership. Though every man initiate 
feels that it is a great honor to be 
embership in the Fraternity, very litt 
out it. When a new member is taken into the 
hapter, the chiet questions considered are what 
the Chapter can do for the man, what he can di 
for the Fraternity, and how scientific educatior 
can be furthered by adding the man to the group 

While social features of the organization wert 
not emphasized, they were more or less evident in 
all meetings. At times of pure'y professional or 
husiness meetings, most members remained for 
some time after the close, chatting or visiting 
\fter initiation meetings new 
always introduced to all the old members present 
\fter nearly all Mitiatory meetings and afte 
many professional meetings light refreshments 
were served. Each year the Chapter has held tw 
1 more banquets which were primarily 
The only professional features at these banquets 
were supposed to be the after-dinner speeches 
which naturally often departed from purely edu 
cational topics 
It may be said that Zeta Chap‘er has 
placed greatest emphasis upon the 
aspect of Phi Delta Kappa, that 
the social and fraternal features of secondary im 
portance, and that it has given comparatively lit 
tle attention to honorary .aspects 

Kinds of Ritualistic Work: The 
reports of members indicate that no ritual has 
ever been used to any great extent except for th 
initiation ceremony. 

During the organization period of Zeta Chapter 
1909 to 1911, a temporary ritual was used, which 
was quite similar to the present one. In general, 
the ceremonials at times of initiation were simpl 
and impressive. At first there was a _ certain 
umount of foolishness, but this was soon work 


1 
selected (for 
] 1 
i 18 Sar 

| 


men he rs were 


, 
Social 


always 
pre Tess mal 


it has consider 


nie . ] 
records an 


ut. 

In the year 1911-12 there was some discussio1 
as to whether the initiation should resemble a 
\laster’s examination or whether it should pat 
take of the nature of initiations into ordinary 
lodges and fraternal orders. One active membet 
for that year remarked that prior to instruct 
ing the candidate regarding the aims and ideals 


f Phi D&ta Kappa the initiation was chiefly 
devoted to making him realize how little he 
knew about scientific education by asking him 
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dithicult questions. From 1911 to 1916 the initia 
tion ceremony appears to have been chiefly « 
serious nature. The answer of a member for 
1915 is representative of this period “The in 
tiation ceremony was short, serious and impr« 
sive, with no ‘horse-play’ or ‘fol de rol.’ ” 
luring succeeding years foolishness and “hors« 
play” frequently crept into initiation activities 
Upon reflection, however, most members seem t 
have become ashamed of it. One member acti, 
during the years 1917-18 and 1918-19, who was 
able to recall little else, writes: “The ritualistic 
k, as I recall it, could certainly be improve: 
o recall with pleasure the serious programs 


Wo! 
Id 
and the social features. 

The rituals used from 1918 to 1920 were of the 
very simplest, though a fairly elaborate ceremony 
was carried out in the initiation of new cand 


dates. The first part was given over to mock in 


telligence tests, puzzle solving, semi-serious ques 
tionnaires designed to bring out the initiate’s edu 
cational information and at the same time afford 
the group some amusement. 
the initiation consisted of securing from the can 
late a detailed life history and account of edu 
cational work. The fundamental principles of th 
Fraternity, its aims and ideals, were ther ex 
plained 

In the spring of 1918, believing that no cand 

alt should be initiated who did not have a 
<nowledge of the Constitution and By-Laws, th 

Chapter took action to examine each candidate on 
this information. To assist the | 


The serious part « 


] 
cil¢ 


1 


candidate I 
getting ready for the examination, a committec 
prepared a “Catechism on the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Phi Delta Kappa.” There were 
forty-eight questions and answers for the can 
didate to know. After the Summer Quarter of 
1919, however, this catechism ceased ] 
No copies are now obtainable 

In 1920 the Chapter began using the short 
form of ritual recommended by the National 
Council. No record has been found of any in 
tion in which the allegorical part was give 
During the year 1922-23 the procedure in initia 
tions was, in general, much as follows 


1. The candidates were brought in on 


time and asked to give a brief account « their 

past history and present plans and then to give 

a brief talk on some important educational prol 

ler During these talks, members were expect 

to question the candidate concerning the validity 
| 


Mis Statements 

Occasionally candidates were required to take 
“standardized tests” on which a definite score 
Was presupposed for admission to membershiy 
or they were given vague questionnaires to fil 
out and scored on their answers to see whether 
they deserved membership in the Fraternity 

2, After the foregoing procedure, the can 
lates were led out of the room to permit the 
Chapter to deliberate on their qualifications and 
abilities as shown in their talks or on the tests 
and to decide whether they should be received 

membership. After a few minutes they were 

ed back and told by the president that, in view 
of certain desirable qualities which they possessed 
the Chapter had decided to overlook their de 
hciencies and receive them into membership 
The brief form of the initiation ceremony 


1 





n the ritual recommended by the National Coun 
cil was followed. 

Kinds of Meetings Held During th veal 
1909-10, and 1910-11, meetings were held monthly 
There were, in general, three distinct types of 


These consisted « 


meetings isiness meetings 


at which all initiatory work was carried on 
strictly educational meetings open to the public 
and meetings for social purposes. Light refresh 
ments were served at most meetings The edu 
cational meetings were devoted to reports o1 


educational research similar to those given in 
class The reports were open t | 
comment by the members 


In 1911-12 meetings were he'd every two weeks 


\t the regular meetings pape ere read, ques 
tions relative to research wer liscussed and the 
Constitution and ritual for the Chapter were for 
mulated 

During the yeal 1912-13 ther were 1 gor 
many general meetings, marked by talks by in 
teresting speakers Initiati ns, ot course, were 
carried out. ‘There were several social gatherings 
but little can b learned of then lhe yeal 
1913-14 left but litt!e imprint on the records of 
the Chapte but n the ear |! lowin 1914-1 
ther is good deal « Chapte1 activity Phe 
veneral mee nes dur neg he i ere mainly dis 
cussional, aried ly three re itions 

In 19] 160 there were el en meetings for the 
scussi¢ research activities and progress to 
ward scientific educational methods, three initia 
tions, and the regular annual spring banquet 


During 
eetings and initiations but the « t which seem 


hold 


1916-17 there were several educational 


the center of attraction tor the year was 





the annual banquet. [Entertainment afford 
by music, toasts and discuss of n 
erest to those present 
The ye 1917-18 was marked by a number « 
erings, int ng the annual banquet at 
ing.e Clu 
is but little Chapt ictivity urin 
he y 1918-19 I to the fact tl t ( il 
er ¢ the men were in some 1 ! tary 
servic The were yery ( 1¢ the Ln 
ersity and especially were ther youl 
men doing grzduate work. Gradually the met 
turned so t).at by 1920 the number as agair 
about normal and much enthusiasm and wa 
manifeste. by the Fraternity 
From 1921 to 1923 meetings ere regularly 
held every other Thursday eveni \t least one 
mecting f each quarter was set iside for initia 
tion of ne members. In the Spring and Sum 
mer Quarters new members were usually taken 1 
at three or more different meetings \t the c'ose 
initiatory meetings eht refreshments were 
usually served. During eacl s, the 
Chapter has had three dinners inquets, one 
near the end of the Autut nd tl Spring 
Quarters and one near the middle of the Summer 
Quartet! 
\t each of the meetings which ere not purel 
itory, educ 1 pre ms C1 lis 
CuSsse \t two or three ngs each uarte! 
mbers { the culty e Sel Educa 
| 1 h ( 1 educa secured t 
‘ ldress h { napte on S¢ la Ics 1 \t 
other mec S me s | Cha ented 
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the results of their educational investigations 
How Members Were Recruited: No attempt 


has ever been made in Zeta Chapter to do any 
missionary work or carry on any propaganda for 
the purpose of securing new members. In fact, 
there has probably never been a single year 


when the Chapter could not have secured three or 
four times as many members as were taken in 
if it had cared to admit all graduate and ad- 
vanced undergraduate men students in education 
who would have been willing to join 

New members have usually been deliberately 
and carefully selected. In general, the selection 
has been confined to graduate students in edu- 
cation whose class work had been average or 
better and whose personal and professional qual- 
ities were of a superior character. In a very 
few cases advanced undergraduate students in 
education whose class work and personal and pro- 
fessional qualities were all of a superior charac 
ter have been admitted to membership. Men 
have felt it such a distinct honor to be invited 
to join the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity that no 
one has ever declined the invitation to join 
except for religious reasons 

During every year for which definite informa- 
tion could be secured, the Chapter had the mem- 
bership committee search the records for men 
of high scholastic attainments and to study the 
personal history and personal and professional 
qualities of men under consideration. Individual 
members were permitted to suggest names to the 
committee, but the investigation of men and the 
recommendation for their admission to the Fra- 
ternity was always left to the committee. Men 
of only average scholastic ability were often rec- 
ommended for membership, provided that their 
other qualities rated high 

\fter men were recommended by the committee 
for membership the Chapter yoted on them by 
secret ballot. Usually the ballot was taken for 
each man separately, but occasionally the chairman 
would have several balloted on at the same time, 
provided that no member objected to such pro- 


cedure. So far as can be learned, a unanimous 
athrmative vote of those present has always: been 
necessary for the election of a new member. 


During the year 1911-12 the Chapter adopted 
the practice of never taking a vote on a candi 
date if any objections were made in advance 
Consequently, no men during that year were re- 
fused admission by vote, though comparatively 
few names got so far as to be recommended by 
the committee. This same practice has been fol- 
lowed with certain variations during many suc- 
ceeding years. 

Attitude of Field Members and How They 


Were Reached: Since Zeta Chapter was organ 
ized in the autumn of 1909 there were, of course. 
no field members until the year 1910-11. From 
that year on the attitude of most field members 
has been one of interest in the work of the 
Chapter. Naturally, all Phi Delta Kappans arc 
busy men and so it could not be expected that 
field members would give a great deal of atten 
tion to Chapter activities. 

Field members in the vicinity of Chicago occa- 
sionally came in to attend regular meetings. Usu- 
ally a number of them were present at the Chap- 
ter dinners. During the Summer Quarter many 
usually returned to the University for advanced 
work and took active part in Phi Delta Kappa 
meetings. 

During 1910-11 the Chapter kept in touch with 
field members by means of personal correspond- 
ence. It appears that the first Zeta News Letter 
was issued during 1911-12. From that time field 
members have been kept in touch with Chapter 
activities by means of News Letters. On the 
other hand, field members have in most cases 
kept the Chapter in touch with them by sending 
news items and suggestions. A fairly large num- 
ber of field members, however, have become “lost” 
to the Chapter at various periods. The News 
Letter for December, 1915, notes that the posi- 
tion and address of six members was unknown. 
The issue for June, 1917, names twenty-seven 
members whose addresses were not known. The 
issue for May, 1919, gives twenty-four lost mem- 
bers. During the year 1922-23 a strenuous effort 
was made to learn the position and address of 
every member. As a result the number of lost 
members fell to eighteen by March, 1923, and to 
sixteen by the time of the News Letter for 
June, 1923. 

News Letters and Other Chapter Publications: 
Zeta Chapter has issued no publications except 
occasionally printed programs and News Letters 
more or less regular. 

The first reference to News Letters is for the 
year 1911-12. Two men in active membership 
during that year state that a News Letter was 
issued, but the date of its issue has not been 
learned. It appears that the News Letters issued 
prior to 1914 were chiefly mimeographed sheets 
No reference has been found to the exact date of 
any issued until March, 1914. 

News Letters have been issued more or less 
regularly for the past several years, until they 
have become considered as an indispensable in 
strument in Chapter activity. One number—six- 
teen pages or more—is issued each quarter. We 
print and bind our News Letter. 

—L. V. Bowyer. 


ETA (Minnesota) 


Established February 9, 1910, at the 


For some months previous to actual organiza- 
tion a group of faculty members and students 
in education had been discussing the needs and 
possibilities of such an organization. This dis- 
cussion was coincident with similar discussions 
among like groups in other institutions. The feel- 
ing of professional spirit was rapidly taking form 
among educators and the value of a closer con 
tact among the leaders was coming to be appre- 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


ciated. 

Actual beginnings of the organization at Min 
nesota took place in a conference of students in 
education called by Austin S. Edwards. Mr. Ed 
wards had come as a graduate student from Co 
lumbia. where he had been a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. The conference resulted in a group 

{ twelve men making application for a charter 
io Phi Delta Kappa in the fall of 1909. The 
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charter was granted on February 9, 1910, the local 
Chapter being designated as Eta. 

The Chapter began work with a rush, holding 
three meetings in the first month of its existence. 
Professor A. W. Rankin was elected as the first 
delegate to the National Convention. This con 
vention was of much importance to the future of 
the organization, as at this time the three national 
professional educational fraternities joined forces. 

On March 9, 1910, the first group of initiates 
was taken into active membership. All twelve 
men were students, classed as follows: two grad 
uate, four senior, five junior, and one unclassed. 
The initiation fee was five dollars, exclusive of 
the pin, and remained at this figure for several 
years. In these days men were pledged as in 
academic fraternities and wore “pledge ribbons.” 
\ year or two later “pledge pins” were used for 
a short time. Three more students were initiated 
j academic year (1909 
members up to 


close of the 
number of 


before the 
1910), bringing the 
twenty-seven. 

Discussions recorded in the minutes of 
first meetings indicate that the early ideals were 
similar to those now held by the Fraternity. In 
terest in bringing a truer professional spirit to 
education, working for research, service, and 
leadership and the development of a fraternal 
spirit among educational leaders, played a prom 
inent part in moulding the activities of the Chap 
ter. Much emphasis was p'aced upon the fra 
ternal and social phase of the organization as in 
dicated by the numerous social meetings 

Talks and discussions on educational problems 
had a prominent share in the meetings. That the 
Chapter was interested in health of body as well 
as of mind is indicated by the election of a cap 
tain for the baseball team and by membership in 
With the enlargement of chapter work, 
recording secretary and a 


these 


a le ague 
additional 
treasurer were elected 


otfhicers, a 


During this first vear the Chapter drew up and 
adopted a set of by-laws, establishing dues of one 
dollar a month and expressed itself 
to any union or amalgamation with any fratet 
nity composed of men and women.” By January, 
1911, the Chapter, now Eta of Phi De'ta Kappa, 
had initiated in all thirty-six men and appeared 
to be firmly established and flourishing. 

The growth and expansion of Eta Chapter was 
steady and healthy up to 1916, when it was in 
terrupted by the entrance of the United States 
into the World War. No attempt will be 
to follow progress in an orderly manner during 
this war period. As far as the records show, no 
important changes took place, either in the ideals 
of the Chapter or in its practical operations 

The first News Letter of Eta Chapter was au 
thorized on December 5, 1911. On this date a 
committee was appointed to assist the correspond 
ing secretary in this work. The news letter was 
“to include a general call for financial assistance.” 
The records do not show the date of 
During this year the initiation fee was advanced 
to ten dollars. At this time also, and for 
members 


“as opp sed 


mac 


issuance 


some 


years thereafter, the dues of active 
were one dollar a month. (Reduced in 1914-15 
to fifty cents a month.) This large amount is 


partially to be accounted for by the fact that 
the Chapter maintained clubrooms equipped with 





a piano, telephone, and library. The location of 
this headquarters varied from year to year, at 
one time being situated over the Oak Tree. Dur 
ing part of the time the occupied the 
rooms and paid part of the 
privilege. 

The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten in February, 1924, by Brother A. S. Edwards 
“The meetings began with reports of journal ar 
ticles and reports of research. Consideration was 
given to problems of the further organization of 
the national Fraternity. Problems of ritual, pin, 
came up and were discussed. Social fea 
tures were generally added after the 
was finished. The attitude of the faculty and 
student body, so far as the latter knew of the 
Fraternity, was favorable and improved as the 
Fraternity developed. Emphasis was placed espe 
cially upon honorary and professional features, 
with the fraternal-social not lost sight of.” 

Candidates for membership were carefully s¢ 
lected by a standing committee known as_ the 


secretary 
rental for the 


eu... 
business 


membership committee. The vice-president ap 
pears to have acted as chairman. Candidates 
were suggested from the floor and were then 


reported upon by the committec 


Standards for election were 


looked up and 
at the next meeting 
not rigid, but scholarship, promise of growth, 
interest in educational problems and personality 
appear to have been deciding factors in election 
Records as to form and character of the initia 
ceremony are either vague or altogether 
The ceremony was usually either pre 
ceded or followed by a banquet which 
companied by a program of toasts \ committec 
in 1913 arranged for “a banquet at a charge of 
forty cents per plate.” Various initia 


tion 
lacking. 
Was ac 


forms ot 


tion were used, with much experimenting. On 
administration preferred the long and impressive 
form, another gave but little attention to any 
form. \t some times the whole matter was s¢ 
rious and dignified, at other times considerable 


slap-stick and “horse-play” was introduced \s 


regards the earlier initiations, Brother Edwards 
writes in 1924: “The initiation followed the 
ritual that had been worked out mainly, I think, 


required speeches by the 
there 


by Pi Kappa Mu. It 
candidates and answering of questions: 
not much ‘horse-play.’. The whole thing was car 
ried on a high plane and was quite impressive.’ 
during 


was 


Extracts from the minutes recorded 
these years and from chapter notes in the Na 
tional News Letter are of interest They often 
reflect both tragedy and comedy, but in the main 
the course of chapter history. The corre 
salary” of five 
puts in a mini 


Fraternity 


show 
sponding secretary was paid a 
dollars per month “provided he 
mum of twenty-hours per month on 
business.” It was customary to hold a banquet at 
school yeatl The budget for 


“ 


the close of each 


the year 1914-15 amounted to $302.00 Dues 
for active members were fifty cents a month 
Student members were fined twenty-five cents 


for each unexcused absence; either attendance or 
difficulties, or both, are indicated. On 
1916, a committee was appointed to con 
Board abolishing 


financial 
May 2, 
sult the Advisory 
final examinations of Phi Delta Kappa men.” 
The following extract is taken from the Min 
nesota notes in the first Phi Delta Kappa Inter- 


“in regard to 
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Chapter News Lette February, 1914: “A 
spirit of « hopefulness has 
characterized a { ndertakings, and our b 
monthly educational eetings have been very 
successful.” 

From the Minnesot n Volume |, Num 
ber 1, of the Natior Nev Letter, November 
1915, the follow ge extractS are ol nterest “Al 
though Minnesota has n unfortunate in the 
fact that she has lost a number of her foremost 
faculty members this year, she has cause to rejoice 
in the presence f such an actively enthusiastic 
supporter of Phi Delta Kappa as Dr. Lotus D 
Coffman Dr. Coffman, ne lean of the College 
of Education, has uth of PI Delta Kappa 
experienc he time when he was 
instrumental in sending Dr. Jessup from Columbia 
to the amalgamat nt cting n 1910 

Quoting further: “The program committee has 
proposed the 1 ne « ork t unde! 
taken this wintet l ry inquet shall be 
held while | ti ducational Associa 
tion 1S im session 1 hich all the Phi Delta 
Kappa members in tl tive fields of education 
shall be in 1 | 2) | t ach met CI s} all Te 
responsible for sot phase the discussions of 
the M. | \. and t port the same at the next 
regular mectit th criticism, (3) then there 
hall he iss ned t | membet : st oft edu 
cational magazines at rrent books from which 
reviews shall he I rot time to time, (4) 
that the graduate met s shall ve a series « 
reviews outlining tl S the theses. the 
aims, the methods procedure, and in the con 

cluding talk give Ss nclusions h the 
significant = 

suring the tim t} nited States’ partic 
pation in the (sreat \\ I ta { hapter, n com 
mon with = similat nizations, experienced a 
period Ol depress I he thought 0 ll wer 
concerned with tl m1 liate needs the nation 
with the result that the interests of the Fraternity 
were of secondary mportance Manv: of the 
brothers entered y ernment service, either in 
the army, navy, or mafil corps rim sot other 
held. The supply « ulable timber for mem 
bership diminished as ect S re held 
less frequently and much difficulty was experi 
enced in. maintainin tl e the Chapter 
Records of this pel here availabl al all, 
are in an incomplete and unconnected form The 
organization, howe r. | not entirely die out 
and entered tl reconstruction period with a nu 
cleus of graduate students and faculty members 
which very shortly built itself up into the strong 
Chapter of the preset i \luch eredit r the 
reorganization seems dt t Brother Eric Selke 

The history f Eta Chapter since the close o 
the war, and particular nce 1920, 1% ne ot 
rapid development and renewed The men 
bership now totals neat three hundred. O 
this number forty a1 ict student members 
largely graduates; thirt ir aculty, 1 all 
active; one hundred and fifty are ssociate o1 
field members; and four are honcerary membet 
Men are now being 1 to the number of 
twenty to twenty neluding th 
mer session initiates \ stead healthy growth 
is being maintaine 

Candidates are rec n the past, ‘by 





DettTa Kappan 
a standing membership committee. This com 
mittee receives suggestions from the Chapter 


members as to suitable candidates. It then care 

fully examines the candidate’s record, scholasti: 
and otherwise, and secures expressions as to h 

ability, promise, and personality from instructors 
and others familiar with his work and attituds 
For several years it has been the policy of this 
committee to recommend for election on'y men 
whose average standing (grade) as shown on the 


records is “B” better (five 


Registrar's or point 
scale). After recommendation by the member: 
ship committee the candidates are \oted upon 
by the Chapter. With the growth of the Colle: 
of Education and particularly with the large 


number of men enrolled, the Chapter may limit 
its to the highest type of men. The 
tendency appears to have been, particularly sinc 
1922, to give to election to Phi Delta Kappa a 
distinctly honorary emphasis. The social and fra 
ternal phase of the Fraternity has 
prominent. 

Since the reorganization of the Chapter fo’ 
lowing the war, regular meetings have been held 
twice monthly during the academic year. Dw 
ing the summer session three meetings usually 


selection 


less 


been 


take place Most of these meetings consist of 
two parts, one for the study or discusston of 
matters pertaining to education, the other for 
business. Usually one session cach quarter is 


[ Edu 


faculty 


devoted to the initiation of new members 
cational programs of talks by 
members, by student members, or by 
member upon some topic in which he is interest 
or particularly well qualified Thes 
subjects and term papers or studies furnish the 
for many worth-while 
sions usually follow the talks. 

l’ractically all regular meetings are held on th 
University campus. \n inexpensive dinner its 
served at 6:30 and is largely attended. Members 
employed in the school systems of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul make these dinners a place to meet 


consist 
son 11¢ Id 


1 


to speak 


basis evenings Discus 


faculty and student members Following — th 
dinner the tables are cleared and the program 
carried on. Meetings usual’y close between 9 
and 9:30. 


During the years since 1918 the initiation cere 


mony and form of ritual used has varied from 
one extreme to the other. The allegorical ot 
“long” form was tried with indifferent success 


The Chapter was much divided as to its effect and 


value. Various forms of “tests” were devise 
for the discomfiture of initiates and the amuse 
ment of the Chapter. These were deemed by 


to be lowering and undignified in a pr 

fessional fraternity. A combination of the two 
forms was continued for a year or In th 
latter plan the short form of the ritual was us« 
lee, and the his 
group. They 
individually 


many 


SO) 
The president's address, the pl 
tory were given the candidates as a 
were then dismissed and returned 
for “mental” and “physical” tests. They were at 
this time often required to make a speech, tel 
a story, or sing a song. Fo lowing this 
of the ritual they entered the Chapter room as 
group for the remainder of the formal ritualist 
ceremony. In spite of the many efforts to d 
velop an initiation ceremony satisfactory to th 
Chapter, none has as yet been successful 


section 
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In 


an attempt to maintain its contact with its 
ficld members, Eta Chapter early issued a News 
Letter. These early issues were sporadic and 
during the war period seem to have ceased alto- 
eecther. With the revitalization of the Chapter, 
however, News Letters were issued fairly regu- 
larly, two or three times each year. They are 
now established as a definite policy and their 
issuance, one each quarter, is in charge of the 
corresponding secretary. Each issue of 
rom 10 to 20 mimeographed sheets with a cover 
page, all well stapled together. Each con 
tains several articles on educational topics, pet 
nal items regarding faculty, students, and field 
embers and other news of particular interest 
o brothers of Eta Chapter. 


consists 


trot 


issue 


lhe business of the Chapter is handled by its 
cers, elected annually, and by standing and 
emporary committees. The president, vice-presi- 
lent, corresponding secretary, recording secre- 
y, and treasurer constitute the executive com- 
ter This committee, with the counsel of the 
culty advisor, guides the policies of the Chapter 
The oftice of historian was added in 1921. There 
re three standing committees other than _ the 
executive: (1) Membership, of which the vice- 
resident is chairman; (2) Program, and (3) 


1 


During the year 1923-24, the Chapter re- 


Cla 





ugurated the policy of giving the corresponding 
secretary an honorarium. This officer receives 
wenty-five dollars per year. In order et 
his and other expenses the annual local 
raised the same year to one dollar 
n tee had previously been set ee! 
rs, which includes the cost of the p 
n 1921, Eta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
rces with the Minnesota Chaptet P 
Theta, women’s educational fratert 
1 icking a movement for creating an All-]I 
ir the “advancement of education.’ 





Established May 23, 1911, a ‘ 


rne 


Theta Chapter was founded with a charter 
embership of eleven men. Many of these first 
ers have since become figures of national 
nence in education if, indeed, they were n 
t that time. Professor DeGarmo, who was 
n head of the Department of Educat 4 
his time and counsel in assist th 
accomplish something of real l 
ts members. Certainly those early P1 elta 
\appans were more than ordinarily fortunate 
ng this profound educational leader as the 
isiastic co-worker. Professor Guy M. Whi 
as another whose encouragement an ctive 
assistance meant much both in personal deve 
and in the furtherance of professional aims 
lipment to the early members of the Chap 
To all but the very last generations of C 
cll graduates and students, the fact that ] 
ssor Bristol also labored in behalf of th 
ation will mean that thus there was put a 
sposal of the young society a very in 
uence. Mention of these names has been made 
iuse one can the more readily understand how 
ta Chapter early conceived its purpose, and 
seriously it set about to accomplish it. By 
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It was decided to call this fund the Coffman 
Foundation for the Promotion of Scholarship and 
Research. The Chapter feels a responsibility in 
this project as a means of advancing its ideals 
in the field of education. 

Eta Chapter has for two years offered a prize 
of fifty dollars to be competed for by under 
graduate students in education. It is given to th 
student who presents during the year the best 
paper on some educational subject. The paper 


must be worth-while and the outgrowth of orig 
inal research. It is hoped in this way to stimu 
late the interest of the younger men in educa 


tional problems and research. 


It has not been the policy of Phi Delta Kappa 


to advertise itself. It goes about its plans in a 
uiet manner and is regarded as a democrati 
] 

organization and an influence for good in the 


college and university. The All-Education Men’s 
Club and the annual Knights of the Hickory 
Stick dinners are backed by members « Ita 


f Phi Del 
Kappa. A luncheon is held for the visiting brotl 


ers at the time the Minnesota Education As 
sociation meeting and at the Superintendents 
Spring Meeting Attempts have been made t 
secure prominent speakers for open meetings but 
financial or other difficulties have thus ! 
tervened 
In the national affairs of the Fraternity, | 
Chapter has contributed her portion in th ur 
ing of policies and in the support of progress 
She has been re present d at every Na ( t 
cil meeting \ member of | 1 Cl te | | 
G. S. Petterson, was the st nat l pres 
ent and was pres lent the Ni: ( iC 
n 1911 Broth H. H. Sontag was Natio1 
Vice-President in 1915-17. Brotl ae ae ( 
was Ni hwest District Dept 1920-22 
SHERMAN |] : 
ll Universit; Ithaca, New y¥ 
what means and what success present 
set From the rec is whicl 5 thes 
ginal members have since 1 s clear th 
a ver, h gh grad I mate S 
the Fraternity. Perhaps thé nov 
f these are: Professors W. S S i oe 
wards, and E. A. Doll 
In the early ivs < the | rie 
whether instructing or not, v 4 
nd c sidered thems« S as § | 1 
regularly in the meetings I g sens 
f respons ty f the : hus tl 
was | ht t ] gather S I st fe 
years a mat V judeme n 
training which e to the the he nature 
1 seminar, where the profess il aspec I 
organiz nm received almost exclusive « phas 
This ch acteristic has been maintaine st¢ 
until very recent times, when a tendency t cog 
nize the social possibilities inherent in the s 
tion has led t the nc sion I re non-p! 
fessional meetings 
The real instigator of the movement which Ik 
to the establishment of Theta Chapter was a ma 
who had beet member of Phi Delta Kappa 
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Columbia, where the organization received much 
f its early stimulus. There he had undertaken 


as part of the ceremony of initiation to found a 
chapter of his Fraternity wherever he should find 
himself teaching or studying. Soon after this, 


Brother A. S. Edwards (for it was he) went to 
the University of Minnesota (obtaining there an 
\.M.) and put into operation his p'edge to such 
effect that E -hapter came into heing When 
next Brother Edwards came to study at Cornell, 


it was quite natural that he should continue his 





organizing work, and as we have seen he re 
ceived the most enthusiastic co-operation from 
the members of the Department 

The original purpose ol the Chaptet at Cornell 
seems to have been the propagation of profes 
sional ideals of education among those who were 
already r wh intended t become teachers In 
this way the attitude membership was less 
exclusive than now, for the man who expected to 
teach in high schools uld do so on the basis 

his college cours ulone, and not ordinarily 


ifter several ite work in pedagogy 
(nd here, of cours ; just the place where 
Phi Delta Kappa’ uld with greatest profit 


he directed. For as oppos graduate students 
vho are constantly er ed in absorbing as much 
as possible educational science and idealism, 
undergraduates or teachers actually in service are 
not only much more in need of such ministration 
hut are more susceptible to its reception 
Programs for the year drawn up early in the 
season called for meetings | weekly, with one 
special social function every term at which new 
members were received and formal regalia donned 
\t the regular meetings it was customary to hear 
first the review of some recent book or article, 
and then proceed to the main paper and a subse 
quent discussion. Not infrequently the evening 


was concluded by refreshments and a period of 


social intercours« With the spirit of enthusiasm 
which pervaded the whole group it is easy to see 
how much of real benefit was derived from the 


organization 

From its inception in 1911 until its temporary 
decease in 1917, Theta Chapter never numbered 
more than twenty members on the campus, usually 


running considerably below this figure, in fact 
It must be remembered, however, that this repre- 
sented act ve and not associate membership. After 
two or three years the members were recruited 
mostly by the grades whicl man had made and 
hy recommendation from the Departments of 
Education and Psychology. Prospective members 
were sometimes brought to the attention of the 


Chapter by members themselves, but these men’s 


names were not proposed until their grades were 
found to be satisfactory On certain occasions 
pen meetings we! held and men were inv ited 
ut to ke met socia'ly, though seldom were any 
round to offend so seriously in this respect that 


membership was afterwards offered them. 
The Chapter was publishing a news letter at 
the time of suspension of activities during the 


War, and had been for some time, but since 1921 
no resuscitation of this organ has been seriously 
attempted 

It was not until the fall of 1920 that plans for 
the reorganization of Theta Chapter assumed any 


definite shape, and then only under the inspiration 


of some of the faculty members. This new grou; 


which was formed differed from the previous one: 


in that it lacked the permanent foundations whic! 
had resulted from the original enthusiasm of in 
tiating and building up a Fraternity into a plac 
of prominence and importance. It may be du 
to this interruption of the main stream of trad 
tion and custom that the growth of the post-wa: 
Chapter has been slower and less vigorous thar 
was hoped or even expected. The condition 
the student body, which makes it almost imposs 
ble to find undergraduate candidates who hay 
satisfied the eligibility requirements of the Frate: 
nity, has determined the constituency of Thet 
Chapter, so that its members at present are whol! 
graduate students. This is a fact of considerah| 
significance in any analysis of the Chapter histor 
especially in the light of two particular aspects 
Graduate students are naturally more unwilling t 
spare their time for extra activities than are un 
dergraduates. In this connection, too, it should 
be noted that the graduate and associate membe: 
ship of Theta Chapter would be expected to swin; 
the Fraternity activities away from ceremonia’is: 
toward the honorary conception of the organiza 
tion. This is apparently just what has happen 
for the attitude toward elaborate ritual is decid 
edly unfavorable, so that only the minimum esse1 
tials as laid down in the procedure adopted by th 
National Council are made use. of in initiatio: 
In the second place, the shifting character 
the membership is a serious obstacle in the way 
of developing solidity of purpose and understan 
ing. That this constitutes a real rather than 
imagined difficulty may be noted from the fact 
that some years find fewer members returning 
work than there are chapter offices to fill. | 
spite of this shortage, however, many va'‘uah! 
meetings are held during the year, and on thes 
occasions the professional side of the Fraternity 
stressed, either active members or some visiting 
speaker presenting a subject for discussion. 
other times during the past year, and rather 
quently, too, the members have met together 
formally for dinner and have from these co1 
T 


tacts drawn considerable pleasure and profit. |: 


11 


this way some combination of the social and bus 
ness aspects is being made. 

Were it not for the fact that the statement’s 
validity is somewhat weakened by unwillingness 
to apply an extremely rigid rule of selection 
might almost be said that this Chapter’s chief ai 
is honorary. And this, indeed, is a not uncommot 
opinion. Yet in reality the Chapter is trying 
fulfi'l a broader function and is ready to welcom: 
in this attempt the assistance of all whose maj 
aim is the study and practice of Education. 

—ARTHUR W. GILBE! 


IOTA (Harvard) 


Established May 26, 1911, at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Chapter Beginnings \t the time the Harvard was conducted at Harvard University by a Diy 
Chapter was installed instruction in Education sion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Th 


meer 














PS ana «tte 
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rece 


an greatly 


as developed \ 


hapter has reached out beyond its own 


ssed in the 





Tue CHAPTER HIsTorIEs SI 


Education was founded in 
from 


Sche ol of 


raduate 
120. The membership of the Chapter was 

first principally a graduate membership; but 
nce 1920 it has perforce been entirely graduate. 
he study of Education 's now conducted at Har- 


rd on a strictly graduate and professional basis 


id this has, of course, affected somewhat the 


haracter of Iota Chapter. 


The installation of the Chapter was preceded by 
preliminary meeting on February 23, attended 
Brothers Ballou, Abbott, Leonard, Smith. 
vides, and C. C. McCracken. Several business 
etings and an open meeting were held by this 
up before the time of the formal installation 
| one open educational conference for the dis- 
ssion of college entrance requirements. Iota 
pter was formally installed by Brother J. \ 
Beta Chapter, Columbia University, in 
name of the National Council. The 
followed a dinner meeting at the Harvard 
on. 
\!l the charter members are still living with 
exception of Frank Victor Thompson 
ther Thompson became Superintendent of 
ols in Boston and exercised a vigorous local 
national leadership in Education. He was a 
beloved by his colleagues, and he 
in marked degree also the affection and 
st of the public and the profession. He died 
October 23, 1921. The loss to the Chapter 
to the profession was irreparable. In_ the 
! flush of productive manhood, Brother 
ympson had already achieved a commanding 
sition, in which he gave promise of great serv- 
\ll the members of the charter group have 
ined positions of responsibility. 
During the academic year 1911-12, the Chapter 
| the foundations on which its future work 
to be built. The aims and ideals of the 
nization were discussed at the regular meet- 
s of this and subsequent years and 
stic form of initiation meeting for the Chapter 
review of the minutes and 
rds of the Chapter shows that much time and 
ught have been given to questions of organi 
on and procedure. In certain ways, also, thx 


irs oft 


nstalia- 


I 
ys 


a charac 


nternal 
lems into positive constructive effort. With 
attempting to trace chronologically either th 
nition of its own policies or the constructive 
ties it has undertaken, 1 


é. 


these will be « 
following paragraphs. 
lhe Chapter and the School: As the Chapter: 
developed, it has come to regard itself more 
more as an organization whose primary aim 
duty is to serve the institution in which it 
stablished. This implies no conflict whatever 
cen the loyalty of Chapter members to the 
iternity and their loyalty to the Graduate 
1 of Education. I 


There is no such conflict, 
the purposes of the Schoo! and the aims 
Fraternity are in entire harmony. It means 
that the Chapter has seen its chief 
in the actual association of the members 
1 one another in local meetings and in ent 
s of a local character 
r a time, quite recently, the Chapter zav: 

holding meetings for discussion of professional 
lems because it seemed best to give such meet- 
a more general character by putting them in 


useful 


the hands of the Graduate Education Club, a gen- 
eral organization of students. But this result 
in a serious loss of interest, 
mate character of the Chapter meetings which 
gave them their chief value. l 
viction that the greatest 
can render is to develop a “technique” for regular 
local Chapter meetings which will make the: 
tinuously interesting and rewarding. 

This we have not wholly 
for ourselves; but we have made progress in th 
right direction. We have 
of meetings are especially valuable—the initiation 
meeting at which initiation theses « ; 
presented and discussed, and the meeting at which 


for it was the inti- 


lota records its con- 


Service tne fvrateri 


succeeded I doi 


found that two kinds 


a field member, a faculty member, or a student 
member presents a problem. Meeti1 hich 
outside speakers make addresses are 1 1 
meetings, often open dinner 1 etings 
these lose their special Fraternity character \ 
no longer hold many of them. The School an 
the Graduate Education Club hold such meetings 
frequently. We have now worked out schec 
ule which permits the Graduate Educat Cla 
to conduct a monthly professional meeting 
number of social gatherings without interfering 
with the Chapter initiations and “discuss . 
meetings. We believe that business meetings 
tiations, and meetings for vigorous inforn 5 
cussion are the best types of gathering 
Chapter—the gatherings in which real 
the Chapter is done, its real valu ach 

All this is in accord with our belief that th 
local Chapter can find its chief usefulness in 
serving the School. Its schedule is adapted to 
that of the School itself and the other chi¢ 
student organization. The Chapter does not at 
tempt to undertake research and it tries to ‘un 
imize the demands it makes on the ti of its 
members and to make their gatherings as eno} 
able and profitable as possible in themselv« In 
the honor of election to Phi De'ta Kapp: nd 
in the meetings and work of the Chapter are the 
true returns for dues and _ service B us f 
ur strong conviction on this point we a { 
posed to extensions of the Nat mal pow an‘ 
duties which cannot be shown t h ! 
local Chapters Ve intend strengther 1 
work where its chief values lh n tl wes 
sional meetings, intimate in character, and 
undertakings : 

Initiation Procedure In the early days of the 


Chapter we took our members in by small groups 
not more than six at a time t 


feature of our initiation is the presen 


“part.” This was read by the can 
discussed by the members, who quest he 
candidate and often argu 1 with him ne h 
ther We have developed a ritual of i \ \ 
simple character but of sor lignity, t hich 
we are much attached. 
Our present procedure differs from 

one in this respect: we take in at 

holding a dinner meeting and duplicating outlines 
of the “parts,” which are no longer read but 
are discussed from the outlines This change 


has become 


rigid scholarship 
cordingly, we take in during 
group of advanced students whose records we 


necessary becau 
standards for entranc« \c 


the fall only on 








st 
N 


can be sure of \fter midyears we take in an- 
other group comprising all men (otherwise eligi- 
ble) who have four marks in the School (i. ¢., 
marks in four half-courses or a full half-year of 
strictly graduate work) which average distinctly 
meetings are, therefore, 


above B. Our initiation 
larger affairs. Only the duplicated outlines can 
be discussed. There is a brief “charge” to the 


candidates by the Faculty Sponsor, who presents 
the | alumnus or a 
member of the faculty 


ins, and an address by an 
is still, however, 
These parts 
according to 
then gathered 


The discussion “parts” 
the chief feature of the initiation 
are prepared in uniform fashion, 


definite They are 


+ 


specincations 


and bound. Three volumes are already in place 
in the library of the School and hereafter one 
will he adde d « ach il 


\wards For the last 
ffered to the School, 

at a special meeting, 
Chapter 


The Phi 
two vears the 
and the Faculty 


f 


rrize books The president of th 





participates in the meeting at which the awards 
are made. The ks ecially bound and a 
special book plate is inserted. They have so far 
been awarded he t students who have evi- 
denced greatest their preliminary work 
for the degree of / tor Education. In 1921- 
22 the Awards we ssigned to Daniel A. Pres- 
cott and to Richard R. Price (Plato’s Republic). 
In 1922-23 they were given to Mary M. Went- 
worth and to George A. Works (Hanus’s School 
fdi tration and Sci ! Reports) 

The Chapter Scholarshiy Under the direction 
of Brother | \. Lincolr ne of the most de- 
voted and interested of ur members and for 
some years a men he School staff, a Chap- 
ter Scholarship is process of establishment 
The plan is to secure a small annual contribution 
from each men vhich will yield a scholarship 
each vear at is sufficient to build 
up an endowment in the irs f a comparatively 
shor od An ; T contribut on. of three 
de ]! iTS \\ 1] | ) t} > \ { } De t fF ¢ T the first 
sch hip in 1924-2 

News Letters | l lota Chapter 
has not issued as many news letters as it might 

ell have isst ] s letters number 

1 | ( hink that thos 
hich h S t rth while 
that 5. on ( har hatt records: but 
ave ft ( I s tl Ss n¢ S letters 
me and |] r has us m putting 
out mat We shoul ( ssue tv yea! 
ind hope to do s The news lette 
s the st \ eturn ft umn 
ae te Cs l as 1 ble 
t tend Chay I S Ve believe news 
letter shoul 1 S ind, possible, an 
nspirit rec CI Sch i act ties 
n cluding pers I dependent 
upon then 
We have felt that t members should not 
e unduly urged to 1 connection with 
the Chapter by paying even associate dues. Our 
policy is to regard a Phi Delta Kappa man as 
always a mem! m any alumnus who 
does not pay dues that | ll be retained on 
our Ils and re ned ssociate or active sta 
tus on application and p nt dues for the 
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current year. Only a few have dropped out 
We send news letters and other important com- 
munications to our entire list. Although we are 
in favor of alumni groups we are not in favor 
of alumni Chapters, for we believe that the chief 
value of the Fraternity is in the local, institu- 
tional gatherings and undertakings and we there 
fore try to keep alumni members connected with 
and interested in the student Chapter. 

Chapter Membership Certificates: The charte: 
of the Chapter has been reproduced by the photo 
static process and we are sending to each mem 
ber a copy, signed by the president and secretary 
of his own year, as a membership certificate 
This can be tramed as a membership “shingle.” 
Ir our earlier initiation procedure we presented 
to each initiate a book properly inscribed and 
impressed with the Fraternity seal; but this we 
found too expensive to continue. We are slowly 
working back through our membership list with 
the “shingles.” 

\dministrative Procedure: In 
duct the business of the Chapter expeditiously and 
without undue burden on its members, the Execu 
tive Committee meets every two weeks. This 
is a luncheon meeting, paid for individually, with 
a small additional expense to the Chapter. It 
has proved extremely valuable. Our officers kee] 
thus in continuous touch with each other and 
the affairs of the Chapter. The Executive Com 
mittee consists of the officers, the Faculty Spon 
sor, and the Comptroller. The latter is a faculty 
member who works as advisor to the Treasurer 
and in whose hands the funds of the Chapter ar 
placed during the summer. The incoming and 
the outgoing officers hold a conference of som 
length each year in May. Our bills, the treasury 
records, and our membership card catalog hay 
all been put into permanent, standard form. W<« 
are also preparing a complete “manual” of Chap 
ter procedure, covering election standards, thi 
ritual, the issuance of bills for dues, the yearly 
schedule of meetings, the Awards, the obligations 
of the Chapter to the National Office, and every 
phase of Chapter activity. The School affords 
some secretarial help to the Chapter and it is our 
expectation that the Chapter will have a roon 
of its own as headquarters in the buildings which 
the School will erect as soon as the necessary 
funds can be secured. 


order to cor 


Iota Chapter has stood frot 


Chapter Policies: 
strictly 


the beginning for the maintenance of a 
professional and honorary character in the life 
and work of the Fraternity and it has stood 
local freedom. These two idea's seem to us 
be wholly in accord with the spirit and aims 
Phi Delta Kappa. We value highly the nation: 
and the fraternal character of the Fraternity at 
in particular we value the national magazine; 
we do not wish to see the Fraternity emphasi 
the “social” elements of membership. We belie, 
the Fraternity will serve education best by mak 
ing local Chapters strong as student organtzatio) 
»f a distinctly honorary and professtonal sort 
Membership should be a mark of achievement a1 
promise granted to men who have taken enoug! 
advanced work to assure their continuance in 
professional career. We believe that the con 
structive work of the Fraternity should be don 
locally—that is, through the strengthening 
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local chapters that they may have a continuous 
and effective procedure stimulating their members 
or research, service, and leadership through, in, 
ind by means of the study and investigation they 
are conducting in the local institution itself. 


Chapter Difficulties and Problems: The 
strength of Iota Chapter and at the same time the 
source of its most serious problems lies in the 


act that the Harvard School of Education is a 
graduate department of the University. In the 
main its students stay but one year, as candidates 
for the degree of Master of Education, or they 
are part-time or summer-session students. This 
makes continuity of policy difficult, or rather, it 
makes it difficult to translate policy into effective, 
continuous procedure. Furthermore, the School is 
ut four years old as a School and is only now 
emerging from the period of organization after 


its 
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establishment under a separate Faculty. The aims 
and ideals of the Chapter are fairly well defined. 
It has undertaken a few definite and profitable 
enterprises. It has established certain forms and 
administrative modes of action which work well. 
Much remains to be done in perfecting Chapter 
“machinery” so that it will work regularly, with 
out interruption, without spasmodic effort by a 
few persons, without interference with the studies 
of the members, to the full service of the avowed 
ends of the Chapter. This period of organization 
should soon be brought to a close. Although indi 
vidual effort will never cease to be necessary, the 
procedures of the Chapter should soon be so well 
established that the values to be | 


realize n mem 


bership shall be certain, continuous, an 


KAPPA (Kansas) 


Established May 4, 1912, at the 
The Kappa Chapter owes its establishment to 
enacity and interest of the Dr. Charles 
Hughes Johnston. Dr. Johnston, then dean of 
the School of Education, became interested in Ph 
Delta Kappa and inspired a group of progressive 
men students in education to petition for a char- 
ter early in 1912. This petition was granted at 
he third National Council of the Fraternity, 
February 28, 1912. Brother Julian E. Butter 


the lt late 


worth, national secretary, performed the rites of 
nstallation, in which four faculty and eleven 
student members were initiated. Of these char- 
ter members, two, Prof. Arvin S. Olin and Har- 
vey C. Lehman, today are members of the edu 
cation faculty here; one, Abel J. McAllister, is 
national secretary of the Fraternity and editor 

the National Magazine, while others have 
since distinguished themselves in various circles 

the profession. 

The work begun in the spring of 1912 was car 
ied forward in the few succeeding years 





great enthusiasm and earnestness. The aims an 
leals of the organization were expressed through 


the activities of the student membership, guided 
y the aggressive spirit of Dr. Johnston. Thes 
ms were soon crystalized into the devel t 


pmen 
an educational class consciousness or profes 
; : 


sional spirit, and also the making of real contribu- 


ns to education through origina! research and 
vestigation. These ideals developed concut 
rently throughout the Chapter’s early years, while 


ire recently the tendency has been to capitalize 
the experience of others through of 
experts and to keep in touch with the progress 
the education through outlines of 


y lo 
addresses 


science ol 
t} CSIS 


During the period of the World War, the Uni 
rsity reached a temporary low ebb of organi- 
ition and vitality and the School of Education 
iffered heavy losses of personnel and _ vital 
ergy. The same forces working upon Phi 
Delta Kappa produced a decline in its member- 
ship and a slump in its idealism. The struggle 
na'ly became so difficult that the functions of 
Kappa Chapter were entirely suspended for al- 
ost two years. During this interval, the Edu- 
ition faculty kept alive a fragmentary organi- 





_ 


ing, and the services rendered by the Chapter ur 
failing 

Iniversity of Kansas, Lawrenc: 

zation Normal activities were restored to tl 
local Chapter early in the Spring 192 

which date it has gradually resumed m« 
vigor In its present condition, Kappa Chapter 
is well equipped to carry forward the standard 
its early ideals. The prospect is bright for futur 
achievement 

The tradition of Kappa Chapter has avs 
been to uphold the professional aspect PI 
Delta Kappa. The Chapter has a’ways main 
tained a high scholastic standing and r several 
years has excelled all men’s organizations of th 
University in this particular \ rigid selective 
process in the choosing of new members has 
enabled the Chapter to maintain this high scholar 
ship and this same process also has kept the 
group very homogeneous in its professiona 
tude, for only that student can be « ered 
who gives assurance of his devotion to the caus 
of education and who plans to enter and rema 
active in the profession. Th aternal aspec 

the society has always been assun it the 
outset, as has also the soc al. although the tt 
phase has been a decidedly secondary elemen 
throughout the Chapter’s existenc: The meet 
ings of Kappa Chapter are traditionally sen 
monthly and of a routine nature, each progra 
strives to offer at least one original and cor 
structive feature. Kappa Chapter’s ritual is simple 
and of gradual growth, preserving the cer: nia 
of its early years. 

The Kansas ( hapter claims the honor i creat 
ing the National Magazine, Tue Pui D1 
KappaAN. The idea of an interchapter | cation 
sprang full-panoplied from the head of Brother: 
Abel J. McAllister in the year 1913-14, and 
through his persistent efforts and the liberal use 
of his own resources there was published at 
Lawrence, Kansas, in February of 1914, the Ph 
Delta Kappa Inter-Chapter News Lett This 
effort elicited interest and favorable responst 
throughout the Fraternity; nevertheless, to make 


the publication a national and official affair in 
volved a long struggle, requiring the solid back 
ing of Kappa Chapter and the untiring of 
labor of a few champions, notably Professor R 
E. Carter. The Oakland Council of 
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1915, recognized the magazine as the official na- 
tional publication of Phi Delta Kappa. Inci- 
dentally, Brother McAllister is still prominent 
in the magazine’s work 

Kappa Chapter has endeavored to keep in touch 
with its long list of alumni members. A direct 
expression of this feeling was the formation of 
the Kansas Alumni Chapter in the summer of 
1917. Although the two chapters are distinct and 


separate, their work is co-operative and parallel 


in many cases, so that the benefits of the Frater- 
nity are extended to many more individuals than 
the local active Chapter. The summer session 
of the University each year brings back a larg: 
number of alumni members and professional men 
The Kappa Chapter, but with different person 
nel, functions throughout the summer terms, ani 
its hot weather activities have proved profitab! 
and inspiring. 
—Rosert WayNE SMITH 


LAMBDA (California) 


March 15, 1913, at 


Established 


Lambda Chapter was installed with a charter 
enrollment of twenty-four students and four 
faculty meml Of the twenty-four student ini- 


pers 
tiates, seventeen were unde rgraduates and eight 


late. 
e group of Stanford Phi Delta Kappans to 
whom Lambd: instilled 


into the new ( 
Throughout the its existence, Lambda 


Chapter has be notivated more by this one 
ideal than by an the Much has been said 
in recent ‘especially since 1915, of the 
“western spirit” in Phi Delta Kappa. Lambda 
Chapter has assumed much of the credit for this 
t unhesitatingly acknowl- 
ford Chapter. 

been characterized by re- 
f a profes- 


gradi 
Th 


owes its being 


years, 


spirit, yet 
eiges its debt to t Stan 
The 
ports, addresses and group studies of 
sional nature, their purpose being so to improve 
the members that they might render better service 
in their profess on \s example s of such studies 
and reports those on State Educational Legisla- 
tion, Opportunities for Service in Education, The 
Education of the Typical Child, and The Train- 
ing of High School Principals might be cited 
In election to membership it has always been 
the desire of the Chapter to take in as large a 
proportion of undergraduate students as possible. 
The cause of this re is twofold. First, there 
is the wish to serve both education as a whole 
and young men of ability an 
viduals, by electing to membership young men 
of high ideals and professional aspirations, so 
that they, through contact with other men of 
their own kind, and through the inspiration of 
the high professional ideals of Phi Delta Kappa, 
might grow and be inspired to give large pro- 
fessional service And, id, there has existed 
the firm on that the 


continuity of the 
Chapter’s ideals and practices depends upon the 
election to membership 


‘western” 


meetings 


1 promise as indi- 


convict 


sufficient numbers of 
rder that they might, by their 


undergraduates in ¢ 
the Chapter’s activities, 


continued participation in 
I with the nse 


become f responsibility 
1 traditions of the 


imbued 
for continuing the 
Chapter. 


The News 


ide als 


Le - was issued fairly regularly 
up to the time of Great War. Then for a 
time there was a hiatus. Since 1919, however, 
the News Letter has again gone out with increas- 
ing regularity. The News Letter has contained 
fraternal, personal and professional news with 
information of such a nature as to keep the field 
members in close touch with the Chapter, with 
their brothers both at the University and in the 


field, and with significant developments in educa- 


University of California, Berkeley. 


tion. It is felt that the News Letter has been 
real stimulus to greater efforts and to better 
service. 

Research and leadership, the other two sides 
of the triangle which circumscribes Phi Delta 
Kappa’s spiritual endeavors, have been in no way 
neglected. The activities of the individual mem 
bers and those of the Chapter as well have been 
directed toward the extension of research in edu 
cation and toward the creation of a professional 
leadership. Professional studies carried on_ i: 
Chapter meetings have constantly stressed the in 
portance of the scientific method in educatio: 
Many contributions to the scientific literature 
the profession have been made by members 
the Chapter. Many of the members have occu 
pied and are now occupying positions of leader 
ship in their special fields. 

The stress laid by Lambda Chanier on the idk 
of service resulted in the writing of an allegorical! 
ritual, of which the Minimum Essentials form 
adopted by the National Council is a derivation 
This ritual was intended so to appeal to the spirit 
of service, which it was felt was inherent in each 
initiate, that it would call upon him to dedicat: 
his life consciously to the profession of educa 
tion. Those who have been present at an initia 
tion in which the allegorical ritual has been used 
will attest that the effect of this ritual is remark 
able. It is probably due to this allegorical ritual, 
as much as to any other force, that the spir 
of service has continued to dominate the life ar 
activity of Lambda Chapter. 

The professional and the fraternal aspects 
Phi Delta Kappa have given color and emphasis 
to all that the Chapter has done. From its ver 
inception—influenced, indeed, before its inceptio1 
through the four years of Delta Chapter’s exist 
ence prior to 1913—Lambda Chapter has beer 
essentially professional in nature. It has beer 
not merely a group of congenial men wh 
chanced to be in the same vocation, but a brother 
hood of men possessed of common ideals and 
motivated by the same faith in the worthwhil 
ness of their profession. 

The social aspect of the Fraternity, though not 
as markedly as either the professional or the fra 
ternal aspect, has affected the Chapter activities 
More social mingling, from which the professiona! 
should be barred, would doubtless be of benefit 
Occasional get-togethers, baseball games an 
dances have afforded some opportunity for social 
izing the group, but these affairs have been al! 
too few. 

In election to membership it has been custom 
ary to insist that candidates be outstanding in 
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heir professional classes and that their scholar- 

hip be high. Scholarship has never been made 

fetish, however. 

If it is possible to sum up the “genius of the 
Chapter” in a few words: Lambda Chapter has 
ever been motivated by the ideal of professional 

ervice. This motivation has caused the Chapter 

stress the professional and the fraternal as- 
pects of the Fraternity above any others, and to 

legate to a position of little importance the 
honorary aspect. The social aspect of the Fra- 
ternity has been rather unduly neglected, a fault 
which is perhaps a natural one, but one which 
should be corrected. Research and leadership in 
education have been stressed primarily as con- 
tributory to greater and more effective service. 

From the foregoing account, it might seem that 
Lambda Chapter’s history, from the viewpoint 
of Lambda Chapter, at least, has been one of 
success and strength only. Lambda Chapter is 
still young enough, however, to feel the lack of 
stability which comes of age and experience; and 
suthciently old to have experienced her full share 

the vicissitudes of youth. Difficulties have been 
encountered; failures have been experienced 
These difheulties and failures are of various sorts, 
but all seem to have resulted from one common 
This cause is the lack of continuity of 
membership in the Chapter. 

It has at times been almost impossible to become 
suthiciently well acquainted with the younger un- 
dergraduate students to be sure of them and of 
heir attitude with respect to the profession. Often 
men have been initiated into the Chapter only 
to leave the University soon thereafter to enter 
At times the active personne! of 

Chapter has so dwindled that the task of 
loting intelligently upon candidates has been 


cause 


pre fessic yn. 


a nearly impossible one. The only apparent rem- 
edy for the situation has seemed to Lambda Chap 
ter to lie in the adoption of the practice, current 
among other fraternities, of pledging. If younger 
men (juniors especially) could be pledged to mem- 
bership, they might then, by visits with the Chap 
ter without actual participation in the activities of 
the group, be given the contacts and experience 
necessary to the proper continuance of the Chap- 
ter’s ideals and practices 

It has been the policy and the desire of Lambda 
Chapter to vest the responsibility for the conduct 
of the work and the activities of the Chapter in 
the younger members. The lack of continuity of 
membership has at times rendered this impossible 
The activities of the Chapter have been sporadic 
at times, due to this same lack of continuity of 
membership. Such activities as have been under 
taken have not been as thorough perhaps as they 
might have been. The necessity for the expendi- 
ture of a considerable amount of time in dis- 
pensing with business matters, “breaking” in new 
and inexperienced officers, and in “getting over’ 
the spirit of the Chapter to new members, has 
from time to time limited the sphere of the Chap 
ter’s activities. 


This “history” of Lambda Chapter has made n 
mention names; no chronological 
events is given. History, to be of value, should 
point the way to an improvement of existing con 
ditions; do something to make the present better 
So this “history” is intended to point out the 
outstanding successes and failures in the history 
of Lambda Chapter and to give the : 
these where possible If this has 
then the purpose of this work has 


plished. WALTER 


of sequence of 


reasons for 
been done, 
been accom 
MorGAN 


MU (Texas) 


Established May 31, 


written pre-war history of Mu Chapter 

s to be available. It appears that the Chap 
was prospering quite satisfactorily up to the 
ginning of the World War and had acquired a 
bership of 72, several of these by transfer 
Chapter did not send a delegate to the Eighth 
tional Council, July, 1920. Upon investigation 
as learned that the Chapter had entirely 

1 to function. Correspondence between the 
1al Office and Dr. B. F. Pittenger disclosed 
as 


1911, at 


t 
I 

+} 
i 


the conditions were not such immediately 


yu However, 
kept in 


the 


stify the revival of the Chapter 
National Ofhce 
other and during 


in Pittenger and the 
munication with each 
sent fiscal year steps were taken to restore 
Chapter to activity. The Tenth Council, De- 
er, 1923, authorized the executive committe 
establish the Chapter if upon more thorough 
stigation conditions seemed to warrant such 


the 


University of Texas, Austin. 


Dean Pittenger sponsored a petition 

10 peti 
and nine stu 
committee approved tition an 
on Wednesday, the 23rd of April, 1924, the 

the Chapter and w: 
assisted by Acting Chancellor William S tton 
(Mu), Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, Dr. J. L. Tennant 
(Theta), Dr. Clarence T. Gray (Zeta), Brother 
T. H. Shelby (Zeta), and Acting Dean B. | 
Pittenger (Zeta), the petit 
group. The writer has never seen a cl 
initiates that seemed more completely to exemp! 
fy the spirit of Phi Delta Kappa. The conditions 
at Texas, if we read the signs right, give promis« 
of a most prosperous growth for the School 
Education and consequently of Mu Chapter 


ABEL J. McALLIsTER 


tioners 


The 


vival of the Chapter with a list of 


one faculty member lents 


executive 


signed re-established 


who sponsor onin 


ass ¢ 


NU (Washington) 


Established May 31, 1913, at 


tual and Initiation: Nu Chapter has gen- 
vy used the short form of the ritual. It has 
felt that the ceremony could be made more 
cessive when the candidates could be handled 


the University of 


Washington, Seattle 


one at a time and on this account the abbreviated 
form has been adopted because of the time it 

Of course the longer form requires mors 
preparation as well. 


Saves. 
time in 
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There has always been a pronounced .tendency 
to avoid burlesque and horse play in the initiatory 
ceremony. Where it has been possible properly 
to use a li igorous criticism of the paper 
presented by tl ‘andidate, it has been done in 

variety. Occasionally 
the ceremony is com- 


ttle of 


rder to add 


s introduced in clos- 
heen Satisfactory, 


play” 


tual horse 


The 
almost too 
ts membership. The 
appointed each year by 
\ The committee 

n the Department 

ls of the de 

Education 

ilty staff. The 

checked in the 

ven by members 


Members 


nservatism, 


I I lucat 
partment, 
ind the 
rec wroic 
registrar’ 

the this way the en- 
emaining members 
later meet- 
bership in 


attendanc: consideration 


to the 


nmames are€ 


meeting the 
apparently, 
the names p! the basis 
sch larsh , protes ba re- 
tribution ar aliti \s doubt 
n all cl ters, occasionally 

animosities 


search con 
less happens 


nate 


names 


ire elimi 


In some not suthcient, 


later 


cases 
names considered are postponed until a 
meeting 
Honorary 
been 
honorary m 
lations requit! 
one member 
the Seattl 


raternity has also 
nating persons for 
the national regu- 

the National Council, 
Frank B. ( ooper, ot 
as nominated and 
Since that time 


very ¢ 


elected te 
only two rsons ha een nominated by the 
( hapter 


awarded the key by tl I 


ne person has been 

That one, 
Washington 
City Nu Chapter has 
been very fortunate in having a large number 
of alumni meml l n the city of Seattle 


localit rl has made it possible 


raternity 


+t. ; 
S oO 


the president 


Alumni Mem! 


or in nearby 


for the younger members of the Chapter to kee; 
in close touch with older and more experienc« 
members out on the firing line. It has given 
distinctive professional tone to the entire wor! 
and deliberations of the Chapter. Under forme: 
national regulations, all members attending meet 
ings were considered as active members. Unde: 
recent regulations only those enrolled in classes 
in the Department of Education are considered 
as active members. That regulation has tended 
somewhat to reduce the attendance and activities 
in the meetings of the local Chapter. 

Research Productivity of Members: A 
large per cent of men elected to membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa have gone on to higher degrees 
Whether or not there is a definite relation be- 
tween membership and research productivity is 
hard to determine, but it is a fact that a great 
many elected to membership continue their grad 
uate work and at a later time secure Master's 
degrees or Doctor’s degrees. While the Depart 
ment of Education has had the privilege of grant 
ing Doctor’s degrees but a short time, already 
several persons have received the Doctorate and 
many more have work in progress leading t 
that degree. A roster of those receiving Master's 
degrees shows that a very creditable number hay 
secured distinctly good professional positions 
normal schools, colleges, universities and pub! 
schools. 

The Social Activities of the Fraternity: Every 
member of the Fraternity looks to the summe: 
session of the University when Phi Delta Kap; 
counts its largest attendance. The older men 
bers come in from the field and gather for a 
weekly dinner. 


very 


From the social standpoint tl 
big time is had at the initiation ceremony which 
is combined with a picnic and held out of doors 
The affair lasts from afternoon well into 
evening. The main features are swimming, 
big baseball game and the beefsteak feed. In 
Spring Quarter an all-day picnic and excursi 
the beach or one of the wooded islands is 
feature combined with initiation. One of th 
most enjoyable occasions is the joint dinner with 
Pi Lambda Theta, women’s educational organ 
zation. This year an all-education dinner for stu- 
dents and friends in education, sponsored by Ph 
Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta, drew an at 
tendance of about a hundred. The occasion w 
be repeated at least once this year. 

—Cari S. Bet 


the 
1 
the 
r 
thy 


XI (Pittsburgh) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

What is offered 

is offered with the hope that due allowance wi 

be made for inaccuracies and incompleteness 
The organization meeting was held in April 


1914, at 


Unfortunately the minu f Xi Chapter prior 
to 1920 have | £ charter is also lost 
No one seems now just how this misfortune 
occurred. Suffice to say that it makes the writ- 
ing of an accurate < letailed history next to 
impossible. Xi s fortunate, however, 
in having a numb »f its charter members still 
actively connected the Fraternity, and from 
these the information t down here has been 
gained. These members recall vividly the good 
times they had together, but they did not antici- 
years later for 

history of Xi 


pate being called upon some 


specific data, such as a 


here, then. 


11 


Chapter demands. 


(?), 1914, in the rooms of Brother T. J. Kirby, 
now at Iowa, and Brother Sies, now deceased 
These gentlemen were members of Beta Chapte: 
and to them is attributed much of the inspiratio1 
of the early meetings. Five faculty members and 
four students were present at the first meeting 
The faculty members were Brothers Kirby, Sies 
Chambers, Sheldon and Robertson. The student 
members were Brothers Sones, Hollinger, Krab 
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and Trimble, making nine charter members 

[he organization was effected with Kirby, pres- 
ident; Brother Trimble, recording secretary, 
Brother Sones, corresponding secretary, and 
Brother Hollinger, treasurer. srother Kirby 
made application for the charter. 

From the very beginning Xi Chapter was com- 
posed chiefly of graduate students who were 
leaders in education in the Pittsburgh 
During the first two years, much of the time was 
used in initiating new members and in the social 
side of the Fraternity life. The meetings were 
held at the homes of the various members. These 
members felt called upon to serve refreshments 
and provide other social stimuli. The last meet- 

of the year was in the nature of a banquet 
down-town hotel. 

By the third year the membership had so in- 

ised in numbers that it was burdensome to 

for the meetings in the various homes, so 
plan of a monthly meeting and dinner at 
.wn-town hotel was adopted. This plan was 
llowed for a short time, or until the demands 
the war made it inadvisable, when the 
ngs were held in a room in State Hall, University 

Pittsburgh. 

It must not be understood from the above 
statements that Xi Chapter was wholly social, or 
even chiefly so, although the first year may hav: 
been quite taken up with non-professional matters 


ather that features had a prominent 


) 
) 


district 


+ 


meet 


social 


aims and ideals of Xi Chapter have ever 
the aims and ideals set forth in the ritual 
sion was made in the programs of the meet 
for the realization of these aims and ideals 
ese meetings were used for members to present 
they were doing, on which criticisms and 
stions were freely offered. 
several occasions members discussed 
ch they had written, or material which was 
progress of compilation for a book. Brother 
Reigner and Brother Hughes are examples 
this kind of contribution. Other meetings 
addressed by men prominent in education 
where. Such men as Strayer, Judd, Dewey, 
Kirkpatrick and Snedden have appeart l 
re the Fraternity, each with his store of in- 
on and practical suggestion, inspiring the 
ership to greater professional effort. Mem- 
the faculty of the university have 
pful with their 


} 


contributions and 
frequently on programs 
safe to say that during the fi 
social side was emphasized m« 
ny other period, and that, as the member 
ised in numbers, and a greater var 
lems demanded the attention of the m 
professional side of the Fraternity gradi 
red greater importance. 
‘hen the Great War came, many 
buted their efforts to the various phases « 
\ rk, some in the psychological hel 1, some 
ldiers and some in the numerous community 
ties which the war necessitated. Dr. Robert- 
s earnest participation brought on a physical 
kdown, which resulted in his death 
ming with the war were other problems, such 
he tendency to leave the profession of edu- 
n for more remunerative positions, and the 


} 
members 


realization in a keener way that much of 
education had not functioned. 

The first of these problems is not necessarily 
one of the war but was simply more evident at 
that time. Public education has suffered always 
from the custom of many of its force to make 
of it a convenience until a more remunerative 
position was available. This custom has 


other professions to hold public ed 


past 


caused 
lucation lightly 
as a profession and to discount the professional 
spirit of its force. Xi Chapter has been one of 
the greatest powers in western Pennsylvania in 
helping to build up a professional spirit among 
the educational forces and in helping 
public education work on a high professional 
basis. 

The problem 
professional attitude on the p: 
bership, as each in his own lal 
more intensive and 
and attempted, by use of test ar 


place 


second brought about a 


the mem 
scientince study 

ods of analysis, to ascertain th 

offer remedial measures. The 

Fraternity reflected in the 

move in education. Speal 

cuss measurement, and 
with the new things in 
1 other 


asked members t 


to give tests and assist 


The true Ph 


very 


Delta Kappa spir 

prominent Members of the faculty are 
especially to be commended their unselfish 
devotion to the prot mem- 
bers. The last two 
this demand 


of education has 


essional need f the 
or three years have seen 
as this new phas« 


under 


somewhat lessen¢ 
become mo generally 
stood. 
The social aspect ot the 
greater attention 

the rule 
helpfulness as ever; meml 
liscussion things they are 


receiving 
with dinner art 
full of 
ing in for 
as the establishment of research 
vocational 
ward pupils, or whatey 
may f 
Fraternity 
most 
with a spirit of f 
yrominent 

The Fraternity has had very 
\ lara 
consists of part 


1 


schools, greater | 

angle 
school system 
The 


ice For the 


members percentage 


uate from smal 
years, accepted a @ 
Graduat 
urgh 
ld and inert 
This has 
membership has been 
it has not been 


together n 


trict and entered 
University of Pittsl further 
in their chosen fi 
fessional knowledge 
that the 
and that 
membership 
have ever been planned a 
the programs. The third 
month is the regular 
The field members whi 
Fraternity have always 
members, and have been 
Fraternity is as much thei 


each 


too tar removed t 





THE 


to receive the notice The annual dues to 


ictive members is 
above con- 


Xi Chapter has, on account of the 


Put De_tTA Kappan 


dition, been slow to adopt the use of the News 
Letter. The future will sicistapins™ - e greater ust 
made of it. _ . Hicks 


OMICRON (Nebraska) 


ished June 12, 1914, 
“Sometime 1onth of May, 1923,” quoting 
y history of this Chapter 
a charter mem- 
f School Administration 

’ College High School, 
“Dean Fordyce got into 
Council tentatively look- 
lishment of a Chapter in 
yce at that time was a 


from a sketch 
submitted by 1 W. Taylor, 
her and now 
id Princit 
Lniversity 


hung fire with 
In the early 
ordyce received word 

had passed favorably 

June 12, 1914, Dean 

zation of the National 

pter The installation 

ceremonies the Faculty room on the 
second fl Building, with seven 
men all initiated and lucted into membership 
in the correct 
“It is interes 
Phi Delta K understood in 
Nebraska at t im ke installation of Omi- 
cron t first years it was 
not uncommon t ind men who were uncertain 
honored by being 


charter 
ome time 


iciples of 


( hapte T 


as to whether they wi being 
asked to jc in : 
‘This w: when the National 


Organization was likewise struggling to find itself 
The wri seeing the local 
Chapter through and out of 
the time of ncertaint\ » a where 

ry man recognize 1e distinct con- 


position 
honor 
) join.” 
m the replies 
inquiry sent 

from 1914 
seven 


upper- 


nrst 


eople in the 
ersity Place 
gher plane and 
to promot 1d i ‘ational research.” 
1917—“Educati al research the develop- 
ment of lead . 
1918—“Higher ideals, qualifications and 
1f schoolmen = 
1920—""As 
the principal 
1921—“*To interest and band together those men 
who seemed nterest and ability in 
the line of education purpose of cement- 
ing more closely the fellowship which comes from 
working together in the line. It was further 
to stimulate investigation and discussion of the 
prob'ems before all of us as educators with a 
view to contributing any results we might find 
f benefit to those of the teaching profession and 


ant 
cation 


fitness 


research was 


at University of 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 


the general public. Furthermore, it was to plac: 
before young men of promise the possibilities 
the teaching profession, so that the best type of 
young men would be attracted to the work.” 
The aims and ideals of the Chapter during 
1922-23 were altogether the same in every respect 
as were the aims and ideals and purposes of th« 
former years. Service, research and leadership 
have ever been the prompting ideals and bid 
to be for no short period in the future. Every 
activity of the Chapter is decided upon in con 
formity to these ideals. 
and Failures: So far as any su 
failures in living up to these ideals 
are concerned, we can freely point to the records 
of the various men who have been and are mem 
bers of Omicron Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
A review of the activities of the members shows 
clearly that in the vast majority, if not in a 
cases, noteworthy advancement has been mack 
and worth-while projects have been taken up ai 
carried te completion by our members. A resun 
IS appen led: 


Successes 
cesses and 


Chancellor of University Ne 
Presidents of Colleges or Norm: als.. 
Deans 

Heads of Departments in Colleges, ete. 
Professors and Instructors in College 
Superintendents City Schools............. 
Superintendents of Smaller Schools. 
Principals of High Schools... 
\ssistant Superintendent 

State Superintendent of Instruction 
Education in South America 

Emstrict Judees.5.052.553 
Editor of N. E. A. Journal 
Miscellaneous Education Activities 
Business . 

Students 


One of the chief lines of activity that 
ag the work of many of our membership |! 
been Educational Research, particularly in 
field of measurements. Much of this activity has 
been sar through the active leadership of th 
one who was responsible for the organization ‘ 
Omicron Chapter, Dr. Fordyce. Not alone ha 
measurements heen of chief interest but great 
terest has been shown in school surveys, of whic! 
a number have been made by our members. T! 
study of many current problems has occupied th 

f Fraternity and numerous occasio1 


1 
I 


time of the 
have been afforded during the past years to e1 
gage in these activities as a Chapter. Discussio1 
have been presented by individuals and these 
turn have been the subject of round table d 
cussion. In 1917, according to one of our men 
bers, it was quite the rule to present educationa 
subjects which were uppermost in the minds « 
educators and then throw the meeting open 
discussion. 

It seems that in 1918, one of the chief aims 
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e Chapter was a more adequate organization 
the members as a group, providing, as it were, 
tter machinery for making progress. The ter- 
rs of war and its consequences were bound to 
have their effect upon every type of organization 
nd lead to a possible weakening of the effec- 
tiveness of the groups as such. We may say, in 
passing, that the National Organization was very 
effective in assisting us during that time. 
Records show that real definite attempts were 
de in 1920 and 1921 to formulate definite pro- 
crams of procedure. J. F. Duncan, president of 
Chapter in 1922, wrote in effect as follows: 
‘Aims fostered were the general aims of the 
National Organization. Some success in a social 
way was enjoyed and some excellent men were 
tiated into the Chapter.” 
Others commenting upon the work during this 
iod stated that numerous plans were talked 
r for having more definitely outlined meetings 
th outlined discussions, etc. 
luring 1922 and 1923, the general plan was to 
duce more of the serious element into all our 
including the initiation ceremonies 
\ number of excellent papers dealing with 
hlems of research have been presented and dis- 
ed and enjoyed by the Fraternity. 
fundamental Aspects Omicron 
its inception, Omicron Chapter has held in 
h esteem the honorary, fraternal and profes- 
il aspects. Social life, it is true, has played 
ge part, but real genuine literary elements 
e not been denied their rightful place in our 
In all the replies received from the 
ous members relative to this phase of our 
ly, it was clearly evident and clearly shown 
the meetings were entirely worth-while. So- 
life had at no time occupied the foremost 


tings as 


of Chapter: 


tres. 


tualistic Work: 
Chapter, what there is of it, 
little, if any, since 1914. Dr. 
Reed, two of the charter 
inclined to follow the customs as 
Columbia and consequently our 

initiation been little different from 
und there when they were students in that 


tution 


The ritualistic work in Omi- 
7 has changed 
Fordvce and 
essor members, 
naturally 

i at 


has 


really dignified presentation of the purpo 
and id of the Fraternity has always 
r the older members in term 
hership. Previous to this, however, the 
te had been informed of his election and 
present—usua lv—a thesis dea 
»f Education. This, in turn, 
over by a committee and criticiz 
on of the initiation the candida 
required to defend his thesis in the 
1§ the members. Of course, he 
ect to more or less severe grilling at the 
members. Other tests have 
out the candidates’ qualities 
p, ete. No authorized ritual has ever 
ded thus far for Omicron Chapter, although 
vas at one time contemplated 


ers 


eals 


ling 


‘ 
hese been use 


le ad 


esting 
| een 


bys 


me 


references of members as to ritual would 


cate that a ritual of a definite nature should 
rrovided, which ritual should be of a 


serious 


59 


vein, in the main, with opportunity for the intro- 
duction of elements of amusement and humor 
such as all would appreciate and enjoy and as 
would be a real test of the qualities possessed 
by the candidate. Others have expressed them- 
selves as favoring a ritual for all regular busi- 
ness meetings in addition to the initiation cere- 
monies. As one expressed it, “I believe that 
some form of national ritual would be most help- 
ful. Perhaps every member should be required to 
memorize a brief code of professional ethics 
before being admitted into the privileges of mem- 
bership.” 

Nature of Meetings: Various types of meet- 
ings have been held since 1914. Thess 
of business meetings, initiations, banquets, lunch- 
eons and social get-togethers. Usually the meet 
ings were held at noon or at 5:45 to 6:00. The 
members came together for lunch or dinner and 
immediately afterwards assembled for business o1 
initiations of new members. A banquet has been 
held annually, usually at the close of the 
year. Luncheons have always b« 
connection with the various meet the 
braska State Teachers’ Association from veat 
year. The presence of noted educators f 
of the State has always occasion¢ 
together of the members in honor 
“Ladies’ Night” 
banquet 

The feeling 
months by 
effective in 


consisted 


en pt! 


nes 


S always a teature 
been 
that 


must 


has 
members 
the future, 
respect. Definite arrangement 
for the initiation 
rograms will be definitely worked 
way much more ' 


provide 
progress can be mad 
worth-while procedures wi 
Recruiting New Members: New 
been recruited through the 
the faculty members 
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effective 
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operation of 
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when a pr 


specti 


snec 
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cdennite n 
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I planne 
yn In that 
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candi 
oTessit 
to maintain a 
loval to the 
vancement. The 
in members who do not 
aims of the educational pr 
ee of certainty has been 
have 


worthy ar 


protession 


pernicious 


been 
truly prepared. No 
any kind has ever 
Chapter, so far a 
larsh p, pers nality, ide p , 
qualities of lead¢ 
lly noted by the officers 
the candidate has be: 
consideration. 
Relations to Men in the Field 
“ustomary keep in close touch v 
n the field at all times \ 
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abl "( 1ave been sent out to the members 
for all meetings when we felt there was the least 


uld come in. On occasions 


possibility that they c 
been invited in expressly to take up 
Active Chapter members their problems 
them in the field in order that we in 
closer relationship to 


they have 
with the 
as they face 
the University may have a 
them and their pro 
News Letters and Other 
cron Chapter has thus far made no provisions 
1e publication of News Letters or 
purpose of enlighten- 
f the work of the Chapter 
bers. Such a plan should 
(Later: Omicron 
a good one 


Publications Omi 


has issued 

Mng. Ed 
Summary Stat 

the history of 

forth—as 


Historian feels that 
inadequate in 
forth—the 
Records are so meagre 

gvathe r together that 


Ss quite 
setting te be set 
“cvenius of the Chapter 


and materials s 
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in a large measure, perhaps, we have failed to set 
forth fully all that should be set forth. No doubt 
we have not done justly all that might have been 
done and we have, no doubt, failed to set forth 
all of the good things that have occurred. W< 
have, possibly, minimized our short-comings. W* 
realize they are here and have been here sincx 
the beginning. 

In the light of the short life which Omicron 
Chapter has had, we can feel that real progress 
has been made and that the spirit of the Fra 
ternity with its idea!s of Service, Leadership, and 
Research his been of very great significance 1 
our membership. 

We must go on. We must build upon the past 
and for the future. We must read the signs 
the times and prepare ourselves for the great un 
dertakings that lie ahead. This is our suprem« 
task. This is that for which we must ever aspir 
and for which we must be ready to give a “las: 
full measure of devotion.” 


—GEORGE W. 


ROSENLO! 


PI (Illinois) 


d December 21, 1914, 


Chapter of Phi Delta 
f Illinois numbered 


William 


The early pi 
Kappa at the 
among the facult) 
Bagk V ( airecto ( the School ol 
F-ducation and a memb« f Theta Chapter; 

fessor of Secondary 


Chandler 
{“harles Hughes 
Education and 
tus D. C 


Kappa Chapter; Lo- 

f Education and a 
vy Montrose Whipple, 
a member of Theta 
Chapter; Horace A. Hollister, professor of Edu- 
cation and gl } wr Wilford Stanton 
Miller, chairman ntments Committee 
and instructor i1 ication an member of 
\lpha Chapter J graduate students 
who were active in the organization of the Chap- 
ter were: Har wa Joseph Henry 
Johnston, Albert Jan Beatty, James Howard 
Hanger, Charles Leroy Harlan, and Charles El 
mer Holley 

The prot SS nal I 


from the 


member of 


profe ssor 


] . 
a a 


Rugg, 


Fraternity was 
The aims of 
wholesome 

mutual pri 

ng those who were pur 


the field of educat 


stress¢ d 


Ing wbout a 


1 to further 


spirit 
Tess onal he I 


suing adv: 
Pre I r, a charter member « 


resso 


f 
Chapter, represented tl Fraternity at the Na- 
tional Council meeting at ikland, California, in 
1915, and was a member of the committee to 
draft iciples for the new 
constitution an 
In those early 
meetings inter 
At those 


of important current 


a body of guiding prir 
1 by-l ( he national body 
hapter held frequent 
ccasional banquets 
al summaries and reviews 
lucational literature were 
| investigations in 
work 


meetings 


were mace f 


reports 
ference to the 


with frequent 


given, 
progress, 
done in other chapters. Research was 
The standard by the founders of the Chapter 
been held in mind with the renewal of 


has 
Chapter activiti¢ ac veal It has become an 
7 one 


established practic I ide for at 


stressed 


least 


University of Illinois, Urbana. 


open meeting at which some national authority 
education, preferably from some sister chapte: 
is asked to address the Chapter, the students 
the College of Education, and others who ar 
interested in the present day problems of edu 
cation. 

\n annual smoker and get-together at the tim: 
of the Illinois High School Conference at the 
University of Illinois has become another regula: 
feature of the program of each year. Primarily 
the purpose of this meeting is to afford the mem 
bers attending the high school conference an oj 
portunity to get together and to renew their 
friendships and acquaintances. Here, too, th 
field members are given the opportunity to meet 
the “new timber” that from year to year forms 
the basis for the active membership. Sometimes 
all present participate in a discussion of som« 
the vital current issues in education. Again field 
members may present problems that from the 
practical experience seem to invite careful inves 
tigation and research and suggest plans for th 
improvement of educational practice in matters 
of general educational concern. 

Though there have been some changes in tl 
ritualistic work of the Chapter the original out 
line for a ritual as drafted by Dr. Bagley and 
others, in the early days of the Chapter, is still 
followed. The early provision was for the f 
lowing procedure in an initiation: 
the candidate to th 


Informal introduction of 
Chapter. 

Thoroughgoing examination of the candidat: 

Discussion of the candidate’s fitness for mem 
bership. 

Instructive work. 

To this has been added an educational compl 
tion test which is used to further the determin: 
tion of the candidate’s fitness for membership. 

The membership of Pi Chapter has steadily in 
creased. A summary of the present membershi| 
follows: 











harter members from other chapters 
otal number initiated........... a 18] 
lransferred to this Chapter from other chap 
ters pommaneneiteiaeiperbeepatiptngetion 
ransferred to other chapters from this Chap 
Mecdogee Ba a 13 


€ ceased 


-ot located setobatie ae l 
Total number affiliated since the Chapte 
was chartered ............ 199 


Pi Chapter was fortunate enough to be able to 
working organization through- 
Meetings were 


ep up an active 
it the entire period of the Wat 
t as frequent, it is true, and sometimes not a 
reat deal was accomplished, but the organization 
as held together and gave a account of 
self immediately following the c 


good 


{ 
lose of the wat 


RHO 


Established October 30, 1915, at New 


There is little information available at the Na 
nal Office regarding the progress and growth 


4 

| 
Rho Chapter prior to the War, excepting that 

had acquired a membership of thirty-six \t 
the beginning of the Twelfth fiscal year, fall . 
1921, the National Office undertook to get into 
New York University 


ntact with some one at 
th a view to determining what might be don 
ut restoring the Chapter to activity. Several 


letters were sent, some of these by reg 
iil. Receiving no reply to any of our commu 
cations the undersigned visited New York Uni- 
rsity in February, 1922, accompanied by Brother 
\. T Vylie (Beta). No one at the Sch 
Pedagogy seemed to know anything about any 
such organization as Phi Delta Kappa and nothing 
Rho Chapter. We found a mail box in the 
fhee of the School of Pedagogy marked with 
the Phi Delta Kappa monogram. It was locked 
no one to know who held the key 
was practically full of 


i 
hich accounted for our failure to have receive 





sec med 


he box correspondence 


replies. The man who had been signing the 

eceipts for registered mail proved to be the 

Superintendent of Mails in the post office in the 
niversity. 

\lmost simultaneously with our visit at the 

w York University, Dr. John W. Withers 


Gamma) had been appointed Dean of the School 


Pedagogy. The writer and District Deputy 
iuder took up directly with Dr. Withers the 
visability of restoring Rho Chapter to activity 
was only a few months after the beginning 
r. Withers’ administration before the National 

Ottice began to real evidence of profes 
sional activity of an encouraging nature In 
spring of 1923 that activity assumed the form 





; 


receive 


a petition for re-establishment. Under a spe 
il dispensation of the Executive Committee the 
titioning group were permitted to go ahead 


temporary organization aw: 
the December, 


splendid account 


establish a 
meeting and action of 
incil. Meanwhile, the 
S petitioning group were giving of themselves 
arranted the National Secretary, supported by a 
port from District Deputy Bauder, in 
I the Tenth Council that the Chapter b: 


that 


recom 


nding to 





(Ne 
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selected with 


New members have always been 
the greatest care. Outside of the open 
meeting at which a national authority on educa 
tion is brought to the campus under the auspices 
of Phi Delta Kappa, a mere mention of the Fra 
ternity in the Registrar of the University « 
and occasional notices of meetings posted on 
Chapter has never 
Fraternity 


annual 


nois, 
the University Calendar, the 
done anything to advertise th 
Field members are kept in touch with the worl 
f the Chapter by a series of news lett 
mary afhliation with the work of th 
through attendance at summer school is encour 
aged. The big majority of the field members look 
forward probably with equal pleasure to the ar 
nual get-together and smoker of thi 


T peri lic news etters 


Conference and to the 


w York) 


University, New York City, New Y 


re-established The Council approved the 

mendation and on the 16th of February, 1924 

District Deputy Bauder directed th blish 
‘ 


the Chapter. The following is his r 
“Rho Chapter at New York University is aga 

active and flourishing. Aided by the presenc 

four representatives of Beta Chapter of Colum! 


ment ¢ 


University, the writer was privileged t irtic 
pate in the formal ceremony of re-establishment 
which occurred Saturday afternoon, | 


1924, in the splendid new build 


University on Washington Square, New Y 
Citv 

“Twenty-six brothers were present, exclusive 
of the four initiates. The latter provided the 
‘talent’ for the afternoon’s entertainment Pres 
dent Ralph | Pickett pres ded it | | 
dress, the writer spoke of the ideals Phi Delt: 
Kappa and the power of the Fraternity in the 


educational field. The responsibility of a chapter 


as a component part Ot a great Fraternity was 


mentioned. As district deputy the Northwes 
District, he welcomed Rho Chapter int l 
membership, praising the fine spirit hich the 


Chapter has shown since its re il last i 

“Dean John W. Withers, Dr. E. George Payn 
Faculty Advisor, and other professors of 
School of Education, by their presence and par 


ticipation, indicated the hearty nterest al sul 
port the faculty 

“Rho Chapter expressed appreciatior f the 
presence f the brothers rom 5b I 
showed by their attendance thi 1 will Bet 
for the new group. Rho is a welcome and worthy 
addition to the strong, active chapters tl 
Northwest District 

‘Following the re-establishment ceremony 
neophytes were initiated The Ch cers 
effect vely le 1 by President Pickett, had 1 epar©rt 
i very < mplete precess of evaluation t 
ness the candidates. Curiously enough, eacl 
of the applicants found it very difficult to make 
favorable impression upon the examinir rouy 
Quite audible were some he c s the 
examiners, who feared the inability of the car 
didates to meet the high standards of the ] 


ternity. Happily, in the end all received a satis 
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factory rating for achievement, and were duly “The Chapter meets bi-weekly on Saturda 

welcomed as full members. Following their or- afternoons.” 

deal, they seemed eager to be placed on the com- Rho has given evidence of a very healthfu 

mittee to initiate the next group. condition of affairs ever since its re-establish 
“The Chapter officers conducted the ritual in’ ment; and with such leadership in the School « 

a very impressive manner. The regular short Pedagogy as Dean Withers, our Fraternity can | 

form was used. Each man who took part had sure of the continuance of a strong chapter 

memorized his portion and in his address brought New York University. 

out the dignity and real beauty of the ritual. —A. J. M 


SIGMA (Ohio State) 


Established December 1, 1916, at Ohio State Uniiversity, Columbus. 


In the fa'l of 1916, a group of advanced students Members of the Fraternity left to enter servic: 
in the field of education founded the Appak Club _ eligible men also left and those men initiated d 
with the specific purpose of presenting a petition not tarry long enough as active members to & 
to the national Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity for a working viewpoint of the organization. 

a chapter at Ohio State University. The members This does not mean, however, that the organiz 

of this group were C. Q. Edington, R. A. tion came to a dead stop; it merely indicates tha: 
Welday, J. D. Spaid, H. F. Ludeman, Rudolph its opportunities for functioning were limited 
Pintner, B. R. Griffith, Samuel W. Brown, J. N. because of limited material. During this period 
Baumiller, R. P. Keesecker, E. F. Baum, J. E Sigma Chapter, through the earnest and untirin 
Evans, Eldon L. Usry, T. G. Raitt, H. E. Schwall, efforts of Dr. John E. Evans, an associate fro: 
Raymond Givens, Fred Meyer, A. J. Townsend, Alpha Chapter, worked out its own ritual. This 
\dolph Unger, L. Gilliland, George F. Arps, ritual was so designed as to exemplify the high 
and George R. Twiss. Samuel W. Brown and _ spots of the history of education. Old timers i: 
Eldon L. Usry were members of Beta Chapter Sigma Chapter are fond of telling of Dr. Evans’ 
and J. E. Evans and George F. Arps of Alpha original work in preparing this ritual, which had 
Chapter. [These men formed an excellent Phi as its starting point the educational contributions 
Delta Kappa nucleus for the Appak group. made by Confucious. And it proceeded through 

The installation was conducted by F. W. out the ages bringing in outstanding figures 
Schacht, then national president. The charter educational theory down to and including Horac 
members were C. O. Edington, J. N. Baumiller, Mann. The ritual was unique in the sense that 
R. A. Welday, B. R rifith, J. D. Spaid, H. E an active member of the Fraternity served as 
Schwall, H.F. Ludeman, R. P. Keesecker, E. F. spokesman for each of these educational leaders 
Baum, R. Pintner, T. G. Raitt, J. R. Dyer, A. J. This ritual was given up by Sigma Chapter only 
Townsend, and C. V. Thomas } when the national body prepared a ritual which al! 

Sigma ( hapter ente red as an active factor into chapters might use. 
the life of the College of Education. The Chapter During this period the limited possibilities 
are ; E Oe titans se a - ae < " » 
started out with ¢ stinct emphasis on scholastic membership caused the Chapter to look for 
qualifications — ee at the outset nonorary members in all fields of teaching work, with 
in character, eing to the College of Education result that practically every college on the Ohi 
what Phi Beta Kappa is to the College of Arts. State campus was represented in the membershi 
\ re scholarship wa = ge Po protes- of Sigma Chapter. 
sional slant was not overlooked and men were r . os P 4 

7 : There was but slight activity on the part of th 
selected not alone on the basis of grade, but also - . . : . P 
- ore Fraternity during the first part of the sch 
on their intention to make teaching their life . : . : 2 | 
; ' . “mo ° vear 1918-19, though there seems to have be: 
work, though this did not necessarily have to fall - . es Sa GS 
; fi > : : considerable life during the spring of the yea 
in education as_ such. The founders did not seen - 24: > a 
: cea Sethe Bec cae A rather significant sidelight on the purposes 
neglect the social possibilities in the organization < A . ; 
eal ‘a | the Chapter may be seen from the fact that 
and during their first year planned and conducted : gnnere . wi : 

oa : : : of twelve men initiated into the Fraternity 
three functions of a social nature . . 

Fs he tie : “ey : May, 1919, only one man had a major in educa 

t is interesting to note that this Chapter during So. : : . aa 

= ete tion and two men had minors in education. 
its first year sent out a News Letter, despite the 
fact that it had no great number of alumni in 
the field. It is interesting because it throws a 
rather clear light on the efficient manner in which 
the charter members went about making for the 
success of this organization 


Returns from a recent questionnaire sent 

to members of the Chapter show that duri 

this period a decided emphasis was placed upo1 
scholarship with little or no emphasis on educatio! 
as a profession. This is indicated by the fact 
that the majority of the men taken in durin 
the fall of 1919 were from colleges other tha: 
education. That the Chapter did not enjoy 

particularly healthful year is indicated by th 
attendance records, the average during the ye: 
being about eight members per meeting. In tl 


} 


spring of 1920, of nine men initiated, no man ha 


Every successful individual may have his life 
divided off into periods, one of which historians 
will set down as the period of “storms and stress.” 
Sigma Chapter, which in the year 1923 considers 
itself well on the road towards a successful career, 
can point to the second, third and fourth years of 
its life as its period of “storm and stress.” This [ ‘ , | : 
was not caused by any lack of interest but rather either a major or minor in education. 
caused by the general upheaval which swept the During 1920-21 the members taken into th 
country during the years of the World War. Fraternity were divided between members of t! 
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faculty and men who had a rather definite inter- 
est in education. Twenty-one men were initiated 
during that year. There was a definite tendency, 
which was not, however, specifically formulated, 
to limit to a large extent the membership in the 
Fraternity to men in the College of Education. 
In the summer of 1921 the Fraternity func- 
ned as an active unit, which, so far as records 
licate, was its first attempt to carry on the 
rk during the summer. Ten men were ini- 
ated. All of them were active school men dur- 
the regular academic year. This trend was 
largely to the educational slant which, as 
indicated above, was definitely creeping into the 
activities of Sigma Chapter. 

Early in the fall of 1921 it was moved that 
‘Sigma Chapter limit membership to juniors and 
seniors in the College of Education and to grad- 

ite students who are pursuing educational work 

th a view to entering life work in education.” 
‘his motion was carried. At the next meeting it 
moved and carried unanimously “that the 
ber of graduate student candidates for Phi 
lta Kappa not pursuing graduate work for a 
in education be limited to twenty per cent 
the total number elected at any one time.” 

The year 1921-22 was a red letter year for 
sigma Chapter in the matter of receiving trans- 

d men from other chapters of the Frater- 
This tended to augment in Sigma Chapter 
already increasing interest in strictly pro- 
fessional education. It might be added, too, that 
further impetus was given this notion by the 
contact which Sigma Chapter had with the na- 
il Fraternity through the attendance of its 
W. H. Charch, at the National Council 

ting held in Chicago, 1921. 
might be implied from the trend of the 
, the Chapter launched into the year 1922-23 
tely headed in the direction of becoming 
rictly an educational Fraternity, honorary and 
essional in character. For the first time in 
history of Sigma Chapter, all of its officers 


were registered in the College of Education. 

During the summer of 1922 the Chapter was 
unusually active, the attendance at the meetings, 
which were held every two weeks, averaging ap- 
proximately thirty-five. Sixteen men were ini- 
tiated during the summer. All of these men were 
pursuing graduate work in education. 

The total number of men initiated during this 
year reached twenty-nine, thirteen being admitted 
to membership between September and June 
Some of the outstanding moves made by the 
Chapter from June, 1922, to June, 1923, were: 
(1) The Chapter made a shift in the initiation 
ritual, giving up the “longer” national ritual for 
a shorter revision; (2) A resolution was formu- 
lated and sent to the National Secretary proposing 
that the national Fraternity institute a campaign 
to promote healthful educational publicity both 
through THe Pur Detta Kappan and other pos- 
sible sources; (3) The membership committee put 
into practice the forms suggested by national 
Vice-President Williams in recommending candi- 
dates for membership; (4) Exchange of speakers 
with Michigan Chapter; (5) Quarterly News Let 
ters were sent out different times 
news of the Chapter and location and activities 
of men in the field; (6) Definite program to ob- 
tain adequate records of men initiated into Sigma 
Chapter. The success of this effort, which is 
shown by the fact that Sigma Chapter now has 
a numerical roll of its 146 members with only tw 
numbers being unaccounted for, is mainly due t 


the efforts of H. G. Hullfish. 


stressing at 


Briefly, it may be said that Sigma Chapter had 
its most fruitful years during 1920-23. The trend 
was definitely toward a professional interest in 
education; activities were numerous and varied; 
its relationship with alumni was closer; its rec 
ords were put into available form for reference 
and particularly it took its place as a working 
unit of the College of Education 


—Frep C 


TAU (Pennsylvania) 


Established December 16, 1916 


Chapter was installed at a dinner in the 
nhouse Hotel, Philadelphia, by National 
Edwin A. Lee, of Xi Chapter, Uni- 
Pittsburgh, assisted by President Hunt, 
President Mangon, and Secretary Stenquist, 
Beta Chapter, Columbia University. It was 
utgrowth of an Education Club which had 
irganized early in 1916 by the men students 
ducation, two of whom, Armin L. Saeger, 
rly of the Missouri Chapter, and LeRoy A 
a member of the Columbia Chapter, had 
uraged the group to petition for a Phi Delta 

charter. 
early aims and ideals were those which, 
the main, have prevailed ever since. The 
was felt for an organization of congenial 
mature students of education, who could 
together under the auspices of a national 
ternity of high professional standard, to listen 
leaders among schoolmen, to freely 
h other’s problems and researches, and on oc- 
n to enjoy a social function made possible 


surer 


discuss 


at University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


pers nal 


by the common interests and the rela 
tions engendered by such fraternal relati 
It has never been felt that “another seminar” was 
needed. Practically all of Pennsylvania’ 

uate students in education, and more of 
undergraduates as well, have been m 

in the sense of living remote fron 

and it has naturally been difficult fi 

erable number to gather together 

meetings of a routine sort. But the 

“big meetings,” usually a dinner with a m 

the type of the city or state superintendent as 
speaker, has always been popular 


ymnship 


rganizing 


These conditions have prevented the 

of any definite lengthy campaigns with particula: 
objectives in view, as have been urged by s 
of the members. On the contrary, it has pretty 
generally been felt that the Chapter perform 
worthy function in attracting the bulk of its mem 
bership to two or three dinner meetings dut 
the year, with monthly meetings intervening, 
smaller attendance, devoted to initiation, business, 


n 
TTi¢ 
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and professional disct non a round-table 


This policy stactory results in 
the continu the members who 
are within ancial condition of 
the Chapter 
Tau Chaptet a 1e first so to arrange its 
ince the national dues 
the members later 
easury No. break 
ntact of any member 
ted by the National 


Dasis. 


finances as [ 
f all of its members. lling 


Phi Delta Kappa, 
the period from 

1 the riod of 
development the period of 
reconstructiotr it n nat t 1s 10OW 
(Fall, 1923) 
achievem 


The 


Vv he SE 


1917-1919, 


just 


1916-18 


char te! 


The 
mem 
e and six 
bership 

me hon- 

x new 

rked by 

men 

Kappa spirit. For 
Chapter 
president, 
Beta 


years the 
va 


member of 


1918, when the 
ll was found 
had 


were 


entere 
absent 
training 


at needs ot 


side 
< In 
te nd 


Chapter pr 


| 
worl 


rs whos« 
them to a 
time, planned 


While the at- 


was [0 1 


discouraging 

nitiated, 
fifty-three, 
and 


were 
ringing the membership to a total of 
1f which fifty-tv were ict and 


ne was hon 

The gradu during the 
spring an immer of 19 bade fair to send 
bacl [ I] most 


to the I t tor the tall semester 


associate 
ce men 


f its service me 
When the hapter 1 1 f in October, 1919, 
| had 


not en 
f P 


reviv: 
normal tim 
In Dec 

tion of the 
ciation me ng in Philadelphia, Tau 

host at a luncheon in the hoolmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia ‘hi Delta Kappans 
from the University r Pittsburgh, State College, 
and other This was the 
pioneer Phi Delta ppa function of this sort in 
Pennsylvania, and was so well approved by thos« 


tate Educational Asso- 
Chapter was 
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present that a fraternity luncheon has becom: 
recognized regular institution during the anm 
meeting of the state association. 

Initiates in January, 1920, seven in numly 
brought the Chapter -roll to sixty. The annu 
dinner meeting in May, 1920, made evident t] 
full revival of Chapter enthusiasm. In fact, 
was actively felt at that time that the national 
organization, which had ceased to function du 
the preceding two years, was of little concern 
the Pennsylvania group. There was 
thought of declining to send a delegate to 
National Council meeting, called to meet in Cl 
cago during the first week of July, 1920. H 
ever, at the annual meeting in May, the Chapt 
agreed to send Charles F. Bauder, the reti: 
president, to the National Council as its del: 

Reconstruction: In the autumn of 1920 
report of National Councillor Bauder of th: 
islation enacted at the Chicago Council held 
previous July, made evident to Tau Chapter 
essential unity on a national scale of Phi Del 
Kappa in spite of the confusion and | 
contact occasioned by the War. A 
small number of the chapters had failed 
represented in Chicago, and a fine progr 
reconstruction was entered into by the 
Chief among the measures passed by the del 
was the provision for a national mem! 
fee, which should insure to each member so 
up the regular issues of the National 
In no other way could the sense of membership 
a national fraternity be brought home to the 
dividual members. Tau Chapter, having its 
organization and finances already on a firm | 
entered whole-heartedly into the privileges 
tional affiliation and at once adopted the 
which since has been adopted by several 
chapters, that of underwriting in 
national dues of all its members 

The president for 1920-21 was Armin L. Sa 
the honor fittingly falling to one who as a f 
Missouri Chapter member studying at Penn 
aided in the transition of the Educational ¢ 
to Phi Delta Kappa status. The treasurer choset 
at the same time, Clarence H. Carback, is worthy 
of special mention because of his vigorous hand 
ling of the Chapter’s finances which has sinc¢ 
enabled Tau to hold its front rank in financial 
matters. 

During the school year ten new members wer 
elected, bringing the roll in May, 1921, to seventy 
and continuing the steady, conservative growth 
the Chapter. 

The opening of the college year 1921-22 fou 
Emit D. Grizzell installed as president, and 
vigorous ensued. The year showe 
largest increase in the number of 
compared with earlier or later years, a total 
nineteen men of maturity being admitted to act 
membership. The total membership roll 
thus raised to ninety-two. 

During this year two large dinner meetin: 
were held, the attendance being a high percent 
age of the total membership. The influence 
the Chapter was evident by the successful Jaunc! 
ing of an undergraduate organization in tl 
School of Education Club, which the Chapt 
formally sponsored and encouraged. 


even sor 


surpr 


‘ 
LaLvaZil 


advance 


season 
members, 














During the Christmas holidays of 1921 the 
Ninth National Council met in Chicago, Charles 
F. Bauder being sent again by Tau Chapter as 
Pennsylvania’s delegate. His report to the Chap- 
ter indicated the good reputation which Tau 
enjoyed among the other chapters, and the posi- 
tion of influence which the Pennsylvania group 
occupied. 

For the school year, 1922-23, John H. Tyson 
became president. He had served the Chapter 
well during two previous years as_ secretary 
Seven initiates came in during this year, bringing 
the Chapter roll to ninety-nine. The practice of 
holding occasional dinner meetings was continued, 
with distinguished speakers and large attendance, 
the regular monthly meetings running as usual 
on a less elaborate scale. 

\n achievement of the Chapter during this 
year which has attracted much attention from 
the Fraternity at large was the organization of 


mmittee on research, which formulated a 








Established June 5, 1917, at 











In the fall of 1915 there was organized in 

Department of Education at Northwestern Uni- 
small Education Club consisting of a 
graduate students who 


ersityv a 


\ 
half dozen were doing 


their major work in the department \t first 
there was a little else in mind except to meet 
asionally and talk over educational matters 


equently discussing problems upon which these 





craduate students were working in the several 
irses offered at that time. These meet 
were found to be so congenial and helpful 
they grew in interest, and a few undergraduates 
were added to the list. There was no formality 
hout the initiation of the new members to the 
group, but they were simply invited to attend 
the meetings. Toward the end of the year, the 
members of the group had discovergd the real 
significance of such an organization and _ took 
steps to petition the National Council of Phi 


ta Kappa for a Chapter at Northwestert 
rsity. It was found that the ideals of* 


that time were quite sim 


anization at al 
the constitution of Phi Delta 


se embodied in 


Kappa, and our group felt that we would derive 
uch benefit from being affliated with the na 
nal Chapter. 


In due time we received information fron 
tional Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa that we 
had received the unanimous vote of the chapters 
the various universities throughout the coun 
The national president, Mr. F. W 


installation 


Schacht, 
le arrangements for the to take 


place on the evening of June 5, 1917. Four mem 

rs of the Chicago University Chapter, namely, 
lr. Judd, Dr. Gray, President Schacht, and Dr 
Kk. V. Tryon officiated at the installation of the 
Chapter. The initiation took place in the faculty 


room in Harris Hall, and the banquet was served 


the dining room of the First Methodist Church 
lhe ceremony was administered to two of the 
ndidates, Mr. William H. Johnson and Mr 
Kobert E. Jordon, who were given a searching 
mination by the members from the Chicagi 
tan 


(hapter, and also a mental test. It was decide 
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UPSILON (Northwestern) 


Northwestern 


















practical and valuable plan for the development of 
research and for the mutual aid of the members 
in this important field. The National Magazine 
and the national officers took favorable notice of 
the committee’s work, placing Tau even more 
firmly in the ranks of Phi Delta Kappa’s leaders 

With the election of Arthur W. Ferguson, who 
had been active in the development of the Re- 
search Committee’s work, as the president of the 
Chapter for 1923-24, Tau looks confidently for- 
new scholastic season for the best 














ward to the 
year ever. 

With an interested membership, a sound finan- 
cial program, complete contact of every member 
with the national organization, and a sympathetic 
and helpful faculty as its support, Tau Chapter 
takes pride in its considerable measure of success 
in meeting the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa Re- 
search, Service and Leadership 
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by the installation committee that 








had taken the brunt of the initiation were repr 

sentative of the group as a whole there was 1 

question that the cause of Phi Delta Kappa would 
be well represented at Northwestern University 
Professor Judd gave the charge to the ( hapter 
telling the initiates something of the ideals and 
activities of the Fraternity and encouraging out 





the work outlined in 





members to go forward in 


the Constitution 




























At the opening of the University in 1917 we 
found our members very much reduced on a 
count of War conditions. During the academic 
year of 1917 and 1918 we had several interesting 
meetings, keeping in mind continually the ideals 
and highest interests of the Fraternity. We had 
on our programs several speakers from the | 
ersity faculty and others outside ur ow! 
University circle. During the latter part of the 
vear the candidates for the degre f the \iast 

Arts reported in great detail on their theses 
and received much constructive criticism f 
the ( hapte r \t the close of the vear a beach { 
was held on the campus beach which inclu 
the members, their wives, children 1 swet 
hearts It was a most enjovable occasion a 
established one of the traditions of Phi D 
Kappa at Northwestern University This cus 
tom has been maintained annually 

At the opening of the school year 1919 






found that there were only seven Phi Delta K 
pans on the campus—four graduate students a 
three members of the faculty This lack r s 








dents was due to the war conditions. Howe 











we continued during the year with re¢ { 
grams, and while the group was small during th 
entire year, it is probable that it was one : 
most profitable years. We initiated sever 
bers during the year. Two joint meetings wert 
held with Chicago University, one at Northwest 
ern and the other at Chicag These meetings 
proved to be of very great interest to both 
ganizations 

The academic vear f 1919 was possibly ! 
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of the best years in the history of our Chapter. 
We had a special group of men who were inter- 
the Fraternity and who 
worked with vigor throughout the entire year. 
Some ten or twelve candidates were initiated. 
Several dinners were held during the winter, at 
which times we had with us either some pro- 
fessor from Northwestern University or Chicago 
University to address us. During the latter part 
of the year all of the candidates for the ad- 
vanced degrees were required to report to Phi 
Delta Kappa and defend their theses. Since that 
time our Chapter has been steadily growing, and 
there has been throughout our history clear de- 
termination to carry out the ideals for which the 


ested in the ideals of 


organization exists. 

It does not appear that our Chapter has any- 
thing unique to offer in the way of ideals or 
practices, inasmuch as they have been more or 
less set by the standards of the constitution and 
are expressed in the ritual of the organization. 
Several things have been definitely in mind in our 
organization from the beginning. First, we have 
tried to instill into all those in our membership 
the true professional spirit and interest. We 
have tried to make the members feel that the 
profession they have chosen is a great one, and 
that there are very great opportunities for service; 
that the real teacher has especially great rewards 
in culture and in ideals that cannot be matched 
in any other profession. We have tried to make 
our members feel that it is their duty to stimulate 
the profession of teaching in every possible way. 
We have tried to stimulate them to be leaders 
themselves in the profession of teaching, and in 
that leadership to bring about changes beneficial 
to the profession. No doubt our plans have been 
quite similar to the plans inaugurated by other 
chapters. 

Throughout our whole history we have insisted 
upon a strong and active program committee. 
The success of any organization depends almost 
entirely upon the character of the programs ren- 
dered. From the first we have striven to make 
our programs so attractive that no member could 
afford to miss them. We have brought into the 
meetings outside speakers, many times those who 
have not even known that there was such an 
organization in existence as Phi Delta Kappa. 
Such men as superintendents of industrial plants, 
vocational leaders, labor leaders, politicians, cler- 
gymen, lawyers, essayists, poets have been asked 
to speak to our meetings. We have also sought 
the co-operation of professors from other depart- 
ments in the University, even those departments 
that have been at antagonistic to the study 
of education in the Uni t} 


times 


Phi Delta Kappa at Northwestern has a sor 
of open forum for the discussion of educationa 
problems, and as such, we have tried to keep th 
faculty members in the background as much a 
possible in order that students might avail them 
selves of the opportunity of free discussion 
Students are forced to bear the brunt of the o: 
ganization and administration of the Chapter. 

One feature of the programs should be me: 
tioned. We have been fortunate in having a: 
excellent place for our meetings. They are usu 
ally held in one of the rooms in O!d Colleg: 
which is the oldest building on the campus. Thi: 
room is provided with a kitchenette, from which 
periodically we serve dinners at a nominal cost 
These dinners, which are held usually about onc 
a month, are very informal in character and hay: 
developed a democratic spirit. 

Another ideal of the organization has been 1 
keep in as close touch as possible with our own 
alumni. This has not been accomplished as ful’, 
as is desirable for the reason that our news 
letters have not been as frequent as they should 
have been. Each year we have tried t 
get out two news letters. But this is not enough 
If we are to keep in close touch with our alumni 
and make them feel that they are still one of us, 
there should be a news letter at least every tw 
months, keeping them acquainted with the activi 
ties of the Chapter and asking them for c 
operation. 

In the main, we have selected for membershi; 
in the organization only graduate students, al 
though several of our strongest members hay: 
been and are at the present time undergraduates 
Our policy is to select those who we are certain 
are in the profession of teaching for all time and 
who will develop real leadership. Possibly the 
time is quite near when we shall receive int 
membership only graduate students and shall s« 
lect only those of the highest rank. 

In the whole history of our organization w: 
have initiated over one hundred members. With 
very few exceptions, this membership is actively 
engaged in educational work. They represent th 
various phases of teaching and administration 
from grade principals to city superintendents an 
professors of Education in colleges and universi 
ties. A number of them have gone to the for 
eign fields and are now actively engaged in 
educational work in China, Burma, Malay, South 
America, Africa and elsewhere. Letters fron 
these various fields indicate that the training they 
received in educational work at Northwestern 
University is of great assistance to them in th 
adjustments they must make in these difficult 
educational fields. 


PHI (Wisconsin) 


Established January 28, 


Phi Delta Kappa 
should possibly begin granting of the 
charter by the national organization; however, in 
view of the fact that previous to that time there 
had existed an organization local in its relation- 
ships but similar in purpos: Phi Delta Kappa, 
it seems proper to begin with a brief history of 
this, the predecessor of Phi Chapter. 


The history of Phi Chapter of 
l with 


1921, at the 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


As early as 1903 men majoring in education 
the University of Wisconsin, most of whom wer 
graduates of normal schools of the state, can 
together during the school year at the homes o! 
the professors of education for the purpose « 
discussing current educational publications. Fac 
ulty members as well as students were active in 
the discussion of current topics, there usually 











ng a regularly prepared outline of discussion. 
rtain students and faculty members were as- 
sicned to particular phases of education and were 
hcid responsible for a thorough presentation of 
the latest contributions through both periodicals 
and books. 

Che meetings were informal and served to bring 
about an excellent spirit of good fellowship be- 
tween faculty members and students. Although 
these meetings varied in degree of enthusiasm, 
there was no time at which their influence entirely 
disappeared. As the number of meetings depended 
upon the success with which they were conducted, 
there were many more meetings some years than 
others. As the number of majors in education 
increased there came to be a stronger demand 
for meetings, in fact in the autumn of 1919 with 
the increased attendance of men in the depart- 
ment of education, Dr. F. L. Clapp, noticing that 
men in Education had little association with one 
another outside of the classroom, proposed that 
a series of discussion meetings be held. The aims 
as expressed by Dr. Clapp were very similar to 
those of the group meetings during previous years. 
The meetings were informal and were held at the 
homes of various professors. 

The success of the year 1919-20 was largely due 
to the efforts of Dr. F. L. Clapp, who sponsored 
the group and brought about a temporary organi- 
zation under the title “The Education Club of the 
University of Wisconsin.” Under this title the 
group elected officers and was more closely knit 
together. With organization the meetings grew in 
interest and attendance. The meetings were, as was 
mentioned, largely social in nature, but the interest 
centered around topics of the day in the field of 
Education. At times theses were reported upon, 
the various subjects being analyzed and criticized 
in a most helpful manner. At other times com- 
pleted research problems carried on by the pro- 
fessors were presented in brief form, so as to 
give students as well as the other professors an 
pportunity to come into contact with the special 
method used as well as with the obstacles en- 
countered and overcome. 

\ffliation with Phi Delta Kappa: 
ful were the meetings of the Education Club that 
it times during the year 1919-1920 suggestions 
were voiced concerning the possibility of organ- 
ization On a more permanent basis. Mr. Smith, 
1 member of the Club, whose brother was a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa, suggested the possibility 

afhliating with that organization. His sugges- 
tion met with general approval and the necessary 
steps for such affiliation were begun at once 
Our application met with favorable considera 

and on the evening of January 28, 1921, we 

re formally insta'led as the Phi Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The insta!ling team was com- 
posed of Brother William S. Gray, National 
President; Dr. L. V. Koos, District Deputy of 
‘he Northwest District; Professor W. H Uhl, 
’rincipal H. L. Miller, Superintendent Charles 
\leek, Assistant Professor Paul V. West, and 
sistant Professor W. E. Leonard. Professors 
and Uhl affiliated with us in September, 


So success- 


The aims of Phi Chaptet 
the same after afhliation 
they had been pre\ l 


ims and Ideals: 
probably much 


Phi Delta Kappa as ously 
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title, “The Education 


modest 
Club,” but it was evident that the chief aims were 
and still are to create good fellowship among men 


under the more 


in education, to establish lasting friendly rela- 
tionships between students and faculty members 
as well as to stimulate an appreciation of the 
larger problems in the field of education. With 
the granting of a charter and the initiation of 
members into Phi Delta Kappa, the aims above 
mentioned were adhered to, and in addition 
broader aims as set forth by the Fraternity were 
incorporated into the meetings. There was al- 
ways a tendency to stimulate a spirit of co- 
operation, to strengthen the zeal for service and 
to increase the facilities for it. 

The place held by Phi Chapter in the work 
of education in Wisconsin is, without a doubt, 
largely due to the fact that the above listed aims 
have always been adhered to by the Chapter as a 
whole as well as by its individual members 

It seems, from the testimony of many members 
who were present during the transfer from the 
Education Club to the Fraternity, that the fellow- 
ship appeal of the former organization suffered 
to some extent as a result of the change, but that 
at the same time the broader aims tending toward 
a better understanding of the problems and op 
portunities in the great field of Education were 
enlarged upon. 

Phi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa has rightfu'ly 
come to mean an organization of educators who 
believe in Research, Service, and Leadership. To 
quote John R. McCrory, first president of Phi 
Chapter and now Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, “It is the aim of the Phi Chapter to 
do its part toward making the science of educa- 
tion worthy of the name, ‘Profession of Educa- 
tion.’ ” 

Phi Chapter’s Attitude Toward Honorary, So- 
Fraternal and Professional Aspects of the 
Society: Phi Chapter has at all times attempted 
to hold the standard of its membership high, 
believing that only by so doing could:it best pro- 
mote its aim \ strict examination of all can- 
lidates is made previous to election in order to 
letermine their professional as well as scholastic 


cial, 


standing. The personal element is never neg- 
lected, full recognition being thus given to the 
importance of personality in the field of educa- 


tion. 

The purely fraternal aspect of. the organization 
has been restricted largely to the initiation ceré 
monies in the belief that though the fraternal 
spirit is necessary, it can best be fostered and 
developed by bringing thi gether 
through professional interest in the problems of 
the day and through social contact at the regular 





rT ; 


meetings 


By far the greatest emphasis has been p'‘aced 
upon the professional side of the Fraternity. All 
meetings, although introduce.’ by a dinner, and 
informal discussion across the board, have been 
centered around an address by some professional 

] 1, 


leader of 
had ce ymple ted 


a guest 


our own faculty, by some student wh 
a particularly noteworthy piece of 
work, or by from some other university 
or department of our 1 
been secured for the occasion 

1 


The belief that through a properly high stand 


own University who had 
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ard of professional programs the interest of the 
members would be held has found full justifica- 
tion, since in the past year, 1922-23, the attend- 
ance at the meetings averaged over 75 per cent of 
residence membership. 

Meetings: The meetings of Phi Chapter may 
well be classified into three groups, Business, 
Social, and Professional. Although there were 
few business meetings held strictly as such, the 
business meeting might be considered apart from 
the others. 

In most cases the business meetings were held 
on the same evening but previous to the pro- 
fessional or social meeting. Insofar as possible 
business meetings have always been brief with 
all unnecessary detail eliminated. It has always 
been the policy of Phi Chapter to place the re- 
sponsibility of governmental management in the 
hands of the executive officers, holding meetings 
only when necessary because of accumulated busi- 
ness or for the purpose of electing candidates to 
membership. In the case of election of candidates 
the business meeting is usually more elaborate, 
consisting of a thorough report on the part of 
the membership committee, and balloting on the 
candidates recommended. In short, the business 
meetings have always been strictly business and as 
brief as possible. Phi Chapter does not feel that 
one of its duties is t its members in par- 
liamentary practice 

The reason for the extreme brevity of business 
meetings can be traced to the period just follow- 
ing afhliation with Phi Delta Kappa, when the 
professional aspect of the Fraternity was all but 
killed by an overdose of business routine in our 
Chapter. 

The social phase of Phi Chapter has been a 
bright one, although it must not be supposed that 
it has triumphed over all others, as is often the 
case in the regular college fraternities. 

\ll regular meetings have been partly social in 
nature, the meetings being held in some clubroom 

sé 1 and where cigars 

cou'd he pass¢ d around. Meetings have been held 
in the Madison Club, in the Park Hotel, the Uni- 
versity Club, and in the University Y. M. C. A. 
\t present the University Y. M. C. A. is the 
regular meeting place of the Chapter, it being 
most accessible and in the opinion of the members 
the place best suited needs. Meetings are 
usually held at six which time dinner 
is served, and many are the happy contacts made. 
The brief business meeting usually follows the 
speaker of the evening makes 

There is at all times during 
of professionalism. 


train 


where dinner could be 


| | + 
OCIOCK a 


dinner, and then the 
his contribution 

these addresses an atmospher« 
Questions are freely asked and answered concern- 
ing the topic being presented. It is during these 
professional meetings that the students and fac- 
ulty members come into close contact, and where 
the lines necessarily drawn in the classroom are 
broken down for the benefit of all concerned. At 
meetings the students come into contact 
the leaders of their chosen field as they 


these 
with 


never could do in any other way. 

The social aspect was not, however, limited 
to the regular meetings. Each summer Phi Chap 
ter has held meetings for the purpose of bringing 
together the visiting members of Phi and other 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa for social and pro- 
fessional purposes. The past summer three such 
meetings were held and enjoyed by a good num- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappans. The summer meetings 
have proved especially valuable because of the 
contact with men from other institutions and 
from the field. During the past summer thre: 
meetings were held. Each spring during the last 
few weeks of school, Phi Chapter plans its annual 
picnic and the members with their families and 
sweethearts hie themselves to some chosen spot 
on a distant shore of one of Madison’s lakes, 
where the trials and troubles of education are 
forgotten at least for the day. The social phase 
of Phi Chapter has been influenced to some ex 
tent by the influx of transfer members from 
other chapters, particularly chapters Zeta and 
Beta, both of which must have felt the loss of 
certain bowling and billiard experts who are now 
members of Phi Chapter. 

New Members: New members for Phi Chapter 
have been chosen mainly from those taking ma 
jors in education. Wherever possible graduat 
students in education have been given preference 
Careful selection of candidates has enabled Phi 
Chapter to hold a high standard of membership 
Quality not quantity has been the guiding prin- 
ciple and the success with which the policy has 
been adhered to has been due to the careful work 
of the membership committee. 

Field Members: Little was done during the 
first few years to keep in touch with the field 
members, but in the spring of 1922 Phi Chapter 
published its first News Letter, and distributed 
copies of it to all members. Volume II came out 
in the spring of 1923. Thanks to the efforts of 
Ralph E. Balliet, Phi Chapter was able to turn 
out a News Letter that ranked, according to the 
judgment of the national officers, with the highest 
Plans are being made to enlarge upon the letter 
for the present year and to contribute to the fiel 
members through frequent distribution of papers 
prepared in the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Phi Chapter can be proud of its field members 
because of the way they have supported the resi 
dence through response to queries, through fr 
quent letters and through their frequent visits 
to regular meetings. The support of Phi Chapter 
is in itself the best indication of a healthy respect 
for and interest on the part of the field members 
in the home organization. 

Phi Chapter has been fortunate in another way, 
which goes to indicate that the policy of careful 
selection of members is a good one, and that is 
in connection with the small number of delinquent 
members. At the close of last year, 1923, Ph 
Chapter, with a membership of seventy, had but 
two delinquent members. —H. A. Rest 


PSI (Peabody) 


Established February 18, 1921, at George 


men interested in the formation 
whereby the fruits of their 


\ number of 
research club 


ota 


Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tennesse: 
labors would be available to each other after 
they had left college met April 22, 1917, in Roon 
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Building, George Peabody 
Various plans were sug- 


Industrial Arts 


College for Teachers. 
gested by some in attendance and finally a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a set of principles 
embodying the purposes of the proposed organi- 


zauion., 


On May 1 the group again met and heard the 
port of the committee appointed previously. It 
was in part as follows: 

“1. The name of this organization 
‘The Peabody Research Club.’ 


“2. =e 
be these: 

“a. For the professional and scientific study of 
educational problems in the South. 

“bh. For the promotion of a spirit of brother 
hood and service between the members of the 
Si ciety. 

For providing a means for the getting to 
various members of the society 


shall be 


purposes of the organization are to 


a 2 
gether of the 
“3. The committee recommends that the quali- 
fications for membership be as follows 
“a. The submission of a definite piece of work 
by each member of the organization at least once 
1 vear. 
b. The payemnt of such dues as are necessary 


“ce Each member shall be admitted by invita- 
tion only.” 
The report was adopted in full. The consti- 


tution was drafted in accordance with the pro 
posals submitted in the report. 

In the fall of 1918 the Research Club petitioned 
the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity for a charter. 
The petition was laid on the table. The matter 
was held over without action until the meeting 

the 1920 National Council, the first held after 
the World War; on presentation of the petition 
the Council recommended that it be submitted to 
The ratification of the 


the chapters for approval. i 
winter ol 


chapters was secured in the fall and 
1920 

On February 18, 1921, the Chapter was installed 
“Vice-President L. W. Williams 
Powers of Eta Chapter. Thi 
team wer¢ J 


National 
ssisted by S. R 
her members of the installation 


1. Dideoct (Beta), J. S. Tippett (Gamma), and 
Norman Frost (Beta). The original aims and 
leals of the Research Club were practically iden 
tical with those of Phi Delta Kappa as set forth 


n the National Constitution. In looking over the 
ef history of this Chapter it does not appear 
that its original aims and ideals have been altered. 
In carrying out the plans for encouraging re 
search among our members programs have been 
made up largely of reports of investigations made 
by active members. 
In the second year the Chapter undertook a 
research problem: How many men in the last 
vears have been graduated with degrees in edu 
with other degrees which include a 
substantial amount of work in education, and 
vhat is the present educational and vocational 
status of these men? The study was to be re- 
stricted to the sixteen southern states. The field 
made a committee to cdllect the 


‘ 


LCT} 


cation or 


were 


members 









data, as our field men were distributed among 
the universities and colleges of the southern 
states that were to be covered in the investigation. 
They were to turn in their reports to the Chapter 
The investigation was never completed. A change 
in the personnel of the officers of the Chapter 
occurred and the original plans in connection with 
the investigation seemed to have been overlooked 
The problem is still open for investigation and 
solution. 


The Chapter is continuing its original plan of 
having active members present reports of their 
researches at the meetings of the Chapter. It 
has this year also begun the Omega plan of ex 
changing faculty speakers 


From the very beginning the Chapter has 
stressed the professional aspect of the Fraternity 
feeling that in so doing the honorary aspect will 
be sufficiently emphasized and that the social 
phase will not be neglected. The Chapter has 
observed the set form of the ritual and has fol 
lowed the practice of having a candidate submit 
a thesis in his chosen field of educational 
and is required to defend it 


SeCTVICé 


Recruits are judged by their Phi Delta Kappa 
classmates and by their instructors insofar as 


their instructors are Phi Delta Kappans. Other 
points on which they are estimated are: pr 
fessional achievement, research ability, scholastic 


work in other college organizations, and 
professional attitude. In considering candidates 
no matter how highly they may be qualified other 
wise, they are rejected as provided by the Con 
stitution unless they have definitely decide 
educational service as a life work. In this con 
nection it should be stated that less than five 
per cent of the field members of Psi Chapter are 
working outside the field of educational service 


grade 


Field members were reached in the first vear of 
the Chapter’s existence by means of a monthly 


mimeographed letter. During the second vea1 
little was done with the News Letter and it is 
helieved that this neglect resulted in a decrease 
in interest on the part of the field members. As 


a consequence the plans for this year pri le 
a News Letter to be sent to the men j e| 
\t times the Chapter has 


twice each quarter 

served as a clearing house for news for th 
field members and as a means of rendering then 
such direct service as is possible. This plan has 
not heen fully worked out and its perfection re 


mains as one of the problems for further de 


pment. 


The present active membership is enthusiastic 
and thoroughly loyal to the Ph 
ideals. Meetings are held semi-month'v an 
well attended. The writer sees for Ps ‘ 
bright future with the rapid development of the 
graduate school at Peabody College. Its location 
in an institution devoted solely to the training of 


teachers and emphasizing the work the grad 
uate school will give it an opportunity to select 
for its members men who are doing or are pr¢ 


paring to do the chief educational work of the 


South. 


Irvine P. Foore 











THe Put Detta Kappan 


CHI (Oregon) 


Established February 19, 


Preliminary Organization: A group of faculty 
members and advanced students in education met 
on the 11th of December, 1919, in the Education 


Suilding and formed a local educational frater- 


nity, giving it the name of Phi Kappa Delta. This 
local fraternity was to have two aims, (1) pre- 
liminary organization for the purpose of securing 
recognition as a local chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
and (2) medium for fellowship and mutual in- 
spiration of educational leaders in faculty and 


upper University of Oregon. 
Estatilishment of the Chapter: The group pe- 
titioned for a Chapter and the petition was ap- 
proved. The Chapter was installed in the Masonic 
Temple under the direction of National Histo- 
rian J. David Houser, assisted by the following 
local members of Phi Delta Kappa: Dr. Samuel 
C. Kohs (Delta), Dr. C. A. Gregory (Epsilon), 
Dr. Kimball Young (Delta), Professor Harl R. 
Douglas (Gamma). The Chapter started out with 
twenty-three charter members. 
Recruiting of Members: High 
scholarship, moral character, and social adapta- 
bility have been demanded. While committees of 
investigation have given no consideration to can- 
didates whose grades averaged less than III (C), 
recent scholarships have received greater attention 
than more despite a higher average. 
Faculty and student members have been on the 
lookout for desirable candidates, whose names 
were proposed in open meeting, whose standing 
was investigated by committees, and who were 
elected for initiation in open meeting. At the 
meetings on October 11, 1921, and on November 
1, 1922, it was arranged to utilize the joint meet- 
ings with Pi Lambda Theta for the purpose of 
getting acquainted with prospective candidates. 
To this end, men in general taking work in the 
School of invited and “looked 


over - 


u lasses of 


standards of 


remote, 


Educati mm were 


Reaching Field Members: News 
Letters have been d two times a school year. 
The aim has been to keep brothers in the field 
acquainted with a and activities of the 

and of the progress of the Chapter. 


members 
Many brothers working in the graduate school 
summer session and add 


return to Oregon for the 

much at the meetings in the way of the practical 
as distinguished from the academic. Many field 
members attend the meetings of the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, which are held annually in 
Portland, Oregon. In and again in 1922, an 
aside for a Phi Delta Kappa 
prevailed on each 
was large. The an- 
\ssociation 
over 


Means of 
issue 
‘9 


ld 
resses 


197] 


evening was set 
banquet. Much 
occasion and the attendanc: 
nual meetings of the Inland Empire 
bring together many brothers scattered all 
the Northwest. Chi Chapter members have each 
vear joined with those other chapters in en- 
tertaining each other. 

Contact with Other Chapters: 
between Chi and other chapters grows with time. 
faculty members from other 
Members 
year and 
chapters 


enthusiasm 


\ closer feeling 


Each summer session 
chapters tell us of their home chapters 
of other chapters visit us during the 


our own members bring us word of 


1921, at the University of Oregon, Eugene. 


which they have visited elsewhere. While T: 

Put Detta Kappan aims to give us a large mea: 

ure of pride in the Fraternity through its accoun: 
of work actually done by other chapters, a: 

succeeds admirably, no means of inspiration can 
exceed that which comes personally. A similar 
contact with other chapters, and a growing apprc- 
ciation of what it means to be a Phi Delta Ka; 

pan, were furnished by the report of our delegat 

Herman A. Leader, outlining his experiences and 
impressions at the session of the National Counc] 
December 28-31, 1921, at Chicago, and by our 
present president and delegate to the Decembe: 
1923, Council, Peter L. Spencer. 

Educational Activities: Recently field members 
testify in greater numbers to the fact that much 
assistance has been received from brothers of the 
Fraternity, either in helping solve administrative 
difficulties, such as recommendation of teachers 
for vacancies or in furnishing desired data in 
connection with research work. The fact that 
one consulted is a brother of the Fraternity en- 
courages the consultation itself, and vice versa 

Some of the Chapter’s Special Activities 
From time to time suggestions have been mac 
that the Chapter undertake some one educational 
activity, but, in each instance, it was felt that 
more could be accomplished by having the ind 
vidual members place their services at the disposal 
of such other members as cared to take the lead- 
ership in such an undertaking. Thus, on Octo! 
11, 1922, Dr. C. A. Gregory suggested such 
course in connection with the proposal to de\ 

a college entrance English test for Freshme: 
And on January 27, 1923, Brother W. C. Mec 
Innis suggested that the Chapter might se: 
as the committee for the revision of the Soc 
Science course of study for Oregon schools 
which he was authorized to appoint as chairn 
of the Social Sciences Division of the O. S. T 
All expressed a willingness to co-operate w 
such a committee as might be appointed. 

Meetings: As a general rule the regular me: 
ings have been adequate for the transaction 
business. But, at times, owing to pressure 
other University activities, special meetings ha 
been called for the transaction of business. Pa 
ticularly during the summer session has this beer 
necessary. Each regular meeting has been 
companied by a luncheon or a supper, at which 
the utmost good fellowship has prevailed. Ritu: 
istic work has prevailed only at initiation mect 
ings, and then only for initiation purposes. T! 
long form, as provided by Brother J. Da 
Houser at the time of the installation of 
Chapter, has been used except in two instanc 
where pressure of time made the short form 
perative. 

Conclusion: One of the objects of Chi Chapt 
has been to foster a continued feeling of pr 
fessional unity among the most earnest students 
in the upper classes of the School of Educati 
This object it has attained. For, its meetin 
have invariably been well attended; there ha 
been at no time a lagging of interest; its officer 


have been carefully chosen, with the result that 





THE CHAPTER HiIsTorRIEs 


co-operation has been a pleasure; and recruits 
have been received at regular intervals, indicating 
that the members have been on the alert to per- 
petuate the Chapter and insure the strength 
coming from new contacts. Another object has 
been to encourage among the field members a 
common bond of professional inspiration, moti- 
vated from the old campus. This object also has 
been attained. The promptness with which the 
field members respond to the News Editor’s re- 
quests for information attests their appreciation 

the publicity accorded by the Chapter; and 

frequency with which the brothers in the field 
call upon each other for assistance further evi- 
dences the existence of a healthful tie. Another 


OMEGA 


Established March 12, 1921, 


[he Chapter was installed by National Secretary 
McAllister and District Deputy Wise, assisted by 
Dr. E. M. Whipple, Professor S. A. Courtis and 
Professor J. B. Edmonson, the latter acting as 
sponsor for the petitioning group. 

[he expressed purpose of those supporting the 
new Fraternity here was to build up a profes- 
sional consciousness among those interested in 
education and who were giving their life prepara- 
tion to educational service. These aims neces- 
sarily limited membership to upper classmen and 
graduate students, and consideration was given 


only to those students showing marked ability 


in scholarship and evidence pointing to the pos- 


session of real leadership qualifications. 
here has been little change in the aims and 
purposes of Omega Chapter. The organization 
has become more centralized, holds meetings once 
every two weeks and at other stated times, and 
has been successful in stimulating a professional 
and fraternal interest among its members. The 
Chapter still seeks the highest in scholarship and 
leadership and is constantly on the alert to find 
those men among the eligible students who show 
these qualities. In fact, it is only as individuals 
w their worth in everyday activities that there 
possibility of their becoming an Omega Phi 
ta Kappan. It is the policy of the members, 
-operation with the faculty of the School of 
cation, to keep quietly on the lookout and re- 
to the membership committee such men as 
most promising of making worthy contribu- 
ns to the field of Education. Men so reported 
thoroughly investigated, and prospective can- 
ites are selected from them. It has been the 
the Chapter to choose from the Junior 
s each year a few of the best prospects, in 
that there will be a nucleus to map out the 
ram and get an early start when the next 
| year opens. Otherwise the administrative 
clerical duties will all devolve upon one or 
men. This, however, is not the prime con- 
ration in electing juniors, as is witnessed by 
fact that only one or two have been so far 
n for membership. 
he Michigan Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa has 
ned much prominence among outside members 
ugh the successful meetings it has held. These 
tings are of three types, namely: (1) Bi- 
thly meetings, when the associate and active 


VY oT 


at the 


7I 


object has been to attain eventually that spiritual 
inspiration to effective educational work which 
comes from pride in membership in a local Chap- 
ter among the members of which there are num- 
bered many who have attained prominence in 
the profession. This, of course, is a progressive 
object, and its attainment must be gradual. Al- 
ready, however, we are taking pride in the fact 
that some of our pioneers have raised their A.B.’s 
to A.M.’s, or their A.M.’s to Ph.D.’s, that teach- 
ers have become principals. that principals have 
become superintendents, that contributions of our 
members are appearing in public print—in short, 
that we are members of the same Chapter as 
“that fellow.” -WittiaM C. McINNIs 


(Michigan) 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

members get together for dinner, which is fol- 
lowed by a short address given usually by a 
prominent man on the faculty of the different 
colleges; (2) the initiation meetings, one being 
held each semester, the Chapter inviting as guests 
administrative officers of the University and heads 
of the various departments. On such 
some speaker of national repute in the educational 
field is secured; (3) meetings held two or three 
times each year, whereby the Chapter, by a mutual 
exchange agreement with chapters at other uni- 
versities, secures prominent educational men to 
speak on various appropriate subjects. This ar 
rangement has proved highly satisfactory and 
profitable, serving the double purpose of extend 
ing the acquaintance of those who are sent from 
here and of those who came here. It is of value 
to both students and faculty members of the 
Fraternity. 

In addition to the above meetings there have 
been a few special meetings for some combined 
social and fraternal purpose or for a special ini- 
tiation. An example of the latter would be the 
initiation of President Marion LeRoy Burton, 
which took place at a small town about thirty 
miles north of Ann Arbor. At this time the Fac 
ulty members took the student members into camp 
in a thrilling baseball game, which was followed 
by a real chicken dinner. Purely fraternal and 
social functions are held during the summer 
sessions, consisting of open-air steak dinners, etc 
Occasionally a round table discussion is held 
the student members, when they invite in 
prominent man in another field from one of 
other or co'leges These etings 
quite popular and instructive. It will be 
from the above that Omega Chapter stresses the 
honorary and professional aspects in particular, 
but fail to plan enough of the socia 
type whereby the brothers may feel the prim 
group intimate fellowship 

The semester initiation procedure f 
candidates for Phi Delta Kappa is 
\s a preliminary measure, all cand 
quested to 


subject. This thesis 
content and treatment \t the 
the candidate is given a two-hour 
test and is examined on the thesis 


being given an opportunity to defend it 


occasions 


schi « Is 


SCC 


does not 


interests ol! 


ome 111 
the yer 


initrat } ron 


< 
submit a thesis on s 


is to be of 


educational 
submitted by 


against 
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questions of the Chapter assembled. 
through the preliminary measures 
to the satisfaction of the members the candidate 
is given the formal initiation. The ritual as 
by Omega Chapter is very impressive, 
Music in the form of 
and used to add to the 
the ceremony Aside from the 
there is no ritual used by 


the rapid fire 
Having passed 


carried out 
and 


piano, 


Serious, inspiring 
violin, 
effectiveness of 
proce¢ 


uartet 1s 


initiation Lnges 


this Chapter. 

Through the untiring effort of Thomas Luther 
Purdon, president of Omega Chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa has kept in touch with its field members 
constantly. Letters have been sent out containing 
the year’s program, and in addition special letters 
are mailed regarding any extraordinary activities, 
This has resulted in a very good representation 
of the members at all meetings. 


ALPHA-ALPHA (Oklahoma) 


ished May 6, 1921, at the 


1919-20 the men of the 
the University of Okla- 
the importance of some 
essional problems might 
same time furnish oppor- 
The work of sim- 
schools of the Univer- 
successful. 
utually beneficial to the 
the school sponsoring it. 
senior and grad- 
ucation formed 
the purpos f promoting a stronger 
professional and fraternal spirit among the men 
1 in lucational | The move 
| once struck 
sister rgani- 
the club wielded a 
mplish much good 
should 
as attril uted to the 
took on a sep- 
1919 


ent 


unced 


They pt 

students eng: 
\ little later 

1ate students 


i clul 


intereste¢ 
ment was the club at 
a pace mn campus < 


zations 


ynamic ftorce destit ace 


One re 
unusual 
the ’ ch ] lucat on 
arate entity Ww f th 
\t a meeting on the ening of December 
1919, it was decided t vange the club into a 
at the be- 
Pi Kappa. 
icers of the 


ason wh | an organization 
receive 


ict that 


e yeal 


] f e+ rrnit 


Cal TAL 
ginning of 
The fol 
local f president; 


) 
/enson, 


rerald Pebbe pres ent; i ch 


secretary ; 
‘ (1) 
fraternal spirit among 
ty of Oklahoma who 
intereste: n Education; (2) the advance- 
f education tandards in the teaching pro- 
ig Phi Delta Kappa 
lucational fraternity 


r ry 


The purpo ternity were 
the encourage! 


the students 


Each active 
program as 
ttee 
or 


topic 


month 
nester 

Pledges 
paper on 
Some 


mn 


submitted by th ram comm 
were required thesis 
some live ducational pr em or 


if the most 
follows 


were 

Records; (2) ad- 
problen subdivided into more than 
a dozen phases) ; 
(4) hich 


(0) 


ems discussed 


as 
ministrative 
extra curricular activities; 
5 gruid- 


tests 


school finances: (5) vocational 


\mericanization and C 


i (7) 
tion of teachers; (9) 


ance; IVICS: 
and measurem 
improvement of teachers in service. 

\fter a seri : nunications on April 6, 
1921, the Nat ; ry notified the president 
of the local group that two-thirds of the active 


chapters had ely on the petition and 


University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
that the group was entitled to a Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

On Friday evening, May 6, 1921, Brothers Mc 
Allister, National Secretary, and Ralph E. Carter, 
Deputy of the Southern District, assisted by local 
faculty Phi Delta Kappans Andrew C. Parsons 
(Zeta), Richard B. Brown (Beta), Dr. 

F. Miller (Tau), James W. Shepherd () 

Ray Cable (Gamma), Gerald S. Tebbe ( 

tiated a class of twenty-six men, among whom 
were President Stratton D. Brooks and Dean \\ 
W. Phelan 

The Chapter meets regularly 
and fourth Thursday evenings of each month for 
the purpose of transacting all business that may 
come before the organization and of carrying out 
the programs which have been scheduled by the 
Program Committee. These programs consist of 
addresses and illustrated lectures on schoo! prol 
lems, such as those involved in the administratior 
of school systems, methods of teaching, and on 
the results of educational research carried 
the members. The speakers are composed 
members of the faculty of the School of Fd 
tion, students who are doing research and super 
intendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers in 
the field who have made good records as educa- 
tional leaders. Occasionally a speaker of national 
and international reputation is secured. These 
addresses are very instructive and inspiring | 
cause they come from men who have fought 
battles and have won. 

\lpha-Alpha Chapter emphasizes the fraternal 
aspects of the organization. There being no other 
strong educational club for graduates and upper 
classmen the members are brought together regu 
larly to discuss their problems, to stimulate inter- 
est in advancing the teaching profession, and to 
foster a fraternal spirit among them. Although the 
meetings are of two kinds, social and educational, 
the latter type strongly predominates. 

The ranks of the organization, broken by grad 
uation, withdrawals from school, and other fac- 
tors responsible for mortality, are recruited from 
the oncomning juniors, seniors and graduates. A 
scholastic standing of B is required of each p 


on the second 


real 


spective member. 

The Membership Committee first makes a sur 
vey the education majors and all who can 
qualify for this grade requirement are consid« 
as prospective Phi Delta Kappa material. Th 
the committee proceeds to look further into 
character and qualifications of these men, such 
moral standards, educational ideals, initiat 
social traits, and ability for leadership. The met 
of the committee confer with members 


of 


bers 

















the faculty who have these students in charge and 
receive further suggestions as to their fitness for 
membership. After the committee men have 
agreed as to the desirability of these men their 
names are submitted to a vote of the organization. 
t is very seldom that a man is “blackballed” after 
his case has thus been carefully considered. 

\t one time at least in the history of the 
Chapter there was such a depletion of member- 
ship, due to graduation the previous spring, and 
other causes that it was difficult to get a quo- 
rum at the beginning of the year. In order to 


overcome this difficulty the members of the 
Faculty who were Phi Delta Kappans were made 
active by vote of the Chapter. It is the policy 
now to strengthen the membership by recruiting 


more students of junior standing. 

Initiation is held twice a year, early in the first 
semeste’’ and at the close of the second semester 
The Chapter has not found it practical to adhere 
to the formal ritualistic exercises but rather to 
shorten and modify them. 

The Chapter uses various means to keep in 
close contact with its men who are at work in 
the field. First, a good, spicy News Letter is 
issued quarterly. The editorial staff consists of 
an editor and an assistant editor who are active 
members and of assistant editors who are in the 
field stationed in the leading city schools where 
number of old members have been drawn into 
1e same community. The letter consists of items 
ncerning the work of the Faculty of the School 

Education, research of the students, and of the 
studies and investigations of men in the field 
lud the eagerness and interest with 


ving from 
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which letters are read they have undoubtedly be- 
come a very vital part of our publicity program. 
Second, the Chapter holds four banquets each 
year, one at the State High School Conference 
which is held at the University in November, one 
at the State Educational Conference at Oklahoma 
City in February, one at the Educational State 
and Field meet held at the University in May, and 
one at the close of the Session of the Summer 
School. To each of these functions every member 
in the State is invited and a number of them are 
placed on the speaking program. Third, the men 
in the State are invited to attend any or all « 
the regular programs held by the Chapter 
During the spring semester, 1924, we desire t 
establish a permanent address. (The committec 
reported that all boxes at the faculty exchange 
are taken.) The dean of the School of Education 
has promised the Chapter an office as permanent 
quarters. We plan to equip this office with a 
desk, filing case, and typewriter and table. Each 
officer has been requested to purchase and make 
a permanent set of records Each officer will 1 
requested to have on file a record of his wor 
during his term of office and whatever recom 


¢ 
k 
mendations he may care to make. Thus the antic 
ipated needs in the way of instruction for the new 
officers will be cared for 

We hope to establish a precedent by collecting 
all membership dues for the new year by the 
close of the old year. This has never been done 
in Alpha-Alpha Chapter. With the help of legis 
lation of the Tenth Council we hope to be on 
hundred percent paid up every year at the begin 
ning of the new year M. O. Wi son 





ALPHA-BETA (Virginia) 


the 


Established October 22, 1921 
[he initiation and installation of Alpha-Beta 
Chapter were conducted by the National Treas 
urer, Charles S. Miller, assisted by District Dep 


uty Bauder, F. E. Clerk (Tota), Superintenden 


Schools, Winchester, Va.; S. P. Duke (Beta), 
President State Normal School, Harrisonburg, 
’ W. J. Gifford (Beta), Dean of the same 
. 1: C. M. Faithful (Psi), Professor of Edu 

. State Normal School, Farmville, Va.; R 
V. Long (Epsilon), State Department of Educa 
tion, Richmond, Va.; E. E. Smith (Beta As- 


sistant Superintendent of Schools, Richmon 
Va, and W. F. Tidyman (Beta), Director of 


ning School, Farmville, Va The petition 
eroup was sponsored by Dr. John L. Manahan 
ta), Dean of the Department of Education in 
University. The initiation began at 6 o'clock 
Friday evening. The men were given fifteen 


nutes to write out their educational creeds and 
were called on to defend them. At 8 o’clock 
a delightful banquet was served at the University 
Tea Rooms, after which the initiation was com 
pleted. On Saturday morning, October 22, the 
mal installation took place. 
[he ideals of Alpha-Beta are clearly stated in 
\rticle II of the Chapter constitution, which reads 
follows: “To develop among the students of 
Education of the University of Virginia the spirit 
Research, Service, and Leadership, and to en 
or by every worthy means at its comman 


University of Virginia, Charlottesvill 


to 


to create and foster fellowship and true fraternal- 


ism among the members.” ‘These have remain 


the ideals of the Chapter throughout its short 
history 

The Chapter from its birth recognized the im 
portance of establishing and maintaining a high 
standard for’ selection of members, because of the 


| 
scholarship traditions of the University of Vir 


ginia. It has consistently maintained the policy 
of considering as eligible for election only under 

graduate seniors and graduate students with 
scholarship averages of 88 and 90 per cent re 

spectively. Undergraduates must average 88 pe 

cent on all four years of work. Graduate students 
must have a scholarship standing of 90 per cet 

on all graduate courses. 

In the choice of eligibles for membership sch 
arship and sound character have ever been ot 
guiding principles. However, these alone hav 
not been the ultimate test of eligibility. Eligibl 


candidates must also have done superior work i1 
the field of education in the way of prepara 


for service in that field of endeavor. In additio1 


to this the ¢ hapter has sought to elect t t 
membership only men who have stood out pron 

nently in University activities or by practical ex 
peri nce have attained success in the field of edu 
cation. In all cases prospective candidates must 


show pronounced future promise in light of the 


past attainments, as measured \ | 
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accomplishments, and 
collaboration with other 


University life and in 


of charac scholastic 
capacity for service in 
strong men, both in their 
the field their chosen profession. In no sense 
has the Chapter sought to make the organization 
a mere union of pedagogues, solely to enjoy the 
idvantages of unified action in the profession. On 
the other hand, the social side of the life of the 
organization has not been neglected. However, 
either social standing nor political prestige by 
liation with other organizations or in 
vever has been allowed to 
sideration for membership 


way of aff 
any other 
entitle any 
n Phi Delta Kappa 

The Membership Commit is 
members Ty ‘ 


{ 
: 
t ce-prsident is by 


manner 


man t 


compe sed ot 
vointed by 
constitu- 
member 
ples set 


three 
the presi len 
tional provision chairman and the 
f the committ uided by the 
forth above thi -ommiutt i ) the 
lards of the organiza- 
teaching pro- 
men thought to meet 
examined thor- 
ittainments. 
to meet 
pers nally practicall) all eligibles before their 
names 1 for election by the 
Membership Committes \fter duc 
the names laid before the Chapter 
egular the names aré 
ually. A unanimous is required 
to membership 
Upon election a 
to notify the candidate of the 
Chapter, to explain to him the ide 
tions of the Fraternity, and to secure his accept- 
ance. On the eve of the nitiation the candidate 
prepare in concise form his edu- 
cational creed for presentation to the Chapter as 
a part of his initiation. He is then blindfolded 
ind conducted into the room and is cross-exam- 
ined by the body on the creed. It is here that 
greatest opportunity for ginality in the initia- 
tion is offered. After ly confusing the 


completely 
candidate by < rough cross-examination, in- 
cluding a scientific definition of 


these are ap 
} 


thir 

princ 
alert for 
men who may meet the stanc 
tion and enter the 
fession. The recor f the 
the eligibilit requirements are 
ughly to ascertain their scholastic 
Members the 1apter make it a point 

eet sO 


are f 1 all presente 
discussion of 

meeting in 
individ- 
tion 


voted on 


session 


for elec 


S appointed personally 
action of the 


als and obliga- 


is required t 


terms in his creed, 
und required to sub- 
mit to a moral test. This is so prepared in the 
form of ( ] that any manner in 
vhich he may a verdict that 
he is immoral after a irited cross-examination. 
When the | voted to be immoral 
he is then a social test as 
opportunity the Chapter that 


he 1S VO 


ill bring 


candi 
required to submit to 
"Ss last 


Put Detta Kappan 


he is desirable material for membership. H: 

accordingly required to tell the best joke that 

has ever told or heard told. After the confus 
of the previous test he very often fails complet 

to recall a joke. If he does respond with a j; 

the members of the Chapter fail to see the 

and he is deemed to be lacking in a = 

humor as well as being mentally inferior 

morally undesirable. When the candidates j; 

vidually have been put through the above | 

gram they are told that the remainder of 
ceremony is to be serious. Throughout the 

formal portion of the initiation the candidates a: 

kept apart in separate rooms and are not allow 

to communicate with each other. The ritual 
the national organization is then used for putti: 
on the rites of the Fraternity. This 
ganized and administered co-operatively by 
members of the Chapter as to impress the ca: 
dates with the noble purpose, high ideals 
professional character of the Fraternity. 

The membership of Alpha-Beta Chapter |! 
grown from eight members at its installation 
October, 1921, to thirty at the beginning of 
session of 1923-24. The character of its present 
membership is shown by the following groupi: 
Principals of High Schools (Junior and Senior 
Superintendents of Schools (County and City 
Teacher in High School... 

Graduate Students holding instructorships I 
college and university at Virginia and els« 
where 

State Departments of Education....... 

Professors of Education in col’eges and 


is si 


versities 
Transferred to business and other professi ns 

It is significant that all members of the Chapt 
hold advanced degrees or have credit for graduat 
work. Three members hold the degree of Doct 
of Philosophy, one the degree of Doctor of I 
and fifteen others a Master’s degree fron 
University of Virginia. Seven of the others ha 
completed practically all requirements for a \! 
ter’s Degree, which will be conferred in Jun 
1924. 

From the above presentation it will be n 
that it has been the policy of Alpha-Beta Ch 
to make the Fraternity primarily a graduat 
ganization. We believe by following this 
we can adapt the organization best to an en 
ronment such as found at the University of \ 
ginia, and at the same time make the Frater: 
of most service to the profession in Virginia 
the Nation. 


ALPHA-GAMMA (State College of Washington) 


Established February 18, 1922, at the 


In 1907 an Education Club was formed by stu- 
Department of 
purpose 

1916. when it was 
isbanded in order that a group of men eligible 
Phi Delta Kappa might be 
\lpha Beta Club 


lents majoring 


Education This club serve a useful 
and with varying 
] 


, 
suc until 


to membership in 
organized. At that time the 
formed. 

In the spring of 1917 a petition for a charter 
in Phi Delta Kappa was filed with the National 


was 


State 


College of Washington, Pulman. 


Secretary. but about this time the entry 0! 

country into the World War with all of its 

tending confusion led the Executive Committe: 
defer action on the petition. When the Alp! 
Beta Club asked for a second consideration of 
petition it was discovered that no trace of 
petition could be found in the office of the 

tional Secretary nor could the copy kept by t! 
local organization be found. It was necessar 
therefore, to make up a new petition and th 


\ 
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-aused considerable delay owing to the necessity 
securing the names of field members. The pe- 
mn as finally prepared contained the names of 
enteen active and seventeen associate members 
\lpha Beta. 

David Houser, National Historian, installed 
Chapter and was assisted by Dr. Cliff W. 
ne (Pi), Prof. Wm. Maxwell (Delta), and 
F. L. Pickett (Alpha), President E. O. Hol- 
| (Alpha), A. H. Horral (Delta), principal at 
fax; James N. O’Gorman (Beta), professor of 
mdary education at the University of Idaho, 
Paul Johnson (Nu), superintendent of 
ols at Clarkston, Washington. An installa- 
banquet followed the initiation. 
The chief problem of this Chapter is that of 
initial development. Our Department of Educa 
having a rapid growth and Phi Delta 

Kappa will soon have a large field from which to 

select its members. Our body of alumni is grov 


+ 


ing rapidly and more are returning each year to 


tt 1s 


lo graduate work. 

lpha-Gamma has profited from the experiences 
of its first year of existence and has learned 
the necessity of selecting each year a portion of 
its membership from those who will return next 

This not only insures a strong start at the 
nning of each collegiate year, but it gives to 
se elected to membership in their junior year 
to those elected in the senior year and who 
return for graduate work an active membershiy 
extending over two years 

\ practice which has been found profitable and 
which will probably be continued is to delegate 
the routine matters of the Chapter to commit- 
es. This makes it possible to dispose of routine 
atters quickly and to devote the major portion 
if the time of each regular meeting to the educa- 

nal program. 

\lembers are selected on the basis of scholastic 
ability, interest in education and personal quali- 
ties. The Chapter has made an effort to make 


the initiation ceremony effective and impress 
Faculty members have always assisted in t 
ceremony, but the team is composed of student 
members in the main. A banquet is usually held 
after the ceremony and the fellowship that it 
brings plays an important part in the formation 
of our fraternal bond. As faculty sponsor, the 
policy of Dean Cleveland has been to place the 
responsibility for the conduct of the Chapter on 
its officers and members. ‘While always acces- 
sible as counselor and friend, he has endeavored 
to develop initiative on the part of the members 
A chronology of the activities of the Chapter 
shows that during its brief existence it has con- 
tributed appreciably to the educational interests 
on this campus. The research projects that have 
been undertaken and handled by facul 
members have been of high order 


dent 

\n opportunity to exemplify certain prit 
of Phi Delta Kappa recently came to th 
ter In collaboration with the faculty 
School of Education, a measurements conference 
was held, May 4 and 5. Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, was the principal speaker 
Educational circles of the adjacent states were 
well represented in attendance at the conference 
Members of the Fraternity in Dr. Stone’s classes 
arranged and exhibited tests, scales, 
blanks, graphs and literature. The collection was 
commended on the grounds of its completeness 
Committees from Phi Delta Kappa took part in 
advertising the conference and in housing th 
visitors. A banquet tendered the visiting educa 
tors was jointly sponsored by Phi Mu Beta (nov 
Pi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta) and Alpha 
Gamma Chapters. 

That the Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
ciated by the student body on this campus is 
evident. There are numerous expressions of re- 
spect for its membership that augur well for its 
future growth. 


diagnostic 


1S appre 


ALPHA-DELTA (Kansas State Agricultural College) 


Established May 30, 1922, at Kansas 


\lpha-Delta Chapter was installed by National 
Secretary McAllister and President Everett Gunn 
' Kappa Chapter, assisted by Professors C. V 

ckland, J. C. Peterson, F. L. Hisaw and Dean 
L. Holton, the latter acting as sponsor for 
petitioning group. 

For a long time prior to the organization of 
\lpha-Delta Chapter there had been felt a need 
for such a Fraternity at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. This state institution with its 
large enrollment and its strong Department of 
Education, placing a goodly number of men an 
nua ly in the educational field, has had need of 
more solidarity of its leaders in the profession of 
teaching. 

hen was felt also a need of encouraging fur 
ther research in this college and in the field in 

r to keep pace with the ever growing impor 

e of the graduate work in education here 
Further, it was the thought at that time that a 
rnal organization of men in education at this 

tution would contribute materially to the pro- 
fessional equipment of its members and instill in 


State 


Agricultural College, Manhattan 


service in the profession of 
teaching. Among the first to realize this need 
was Professor E. L. Holton, dean of the Sum- 
mer School and head of the Department of Edu 
cation. 

In selecting members for this Chapter the Fra 
ternity has ever kept in mind the idea's 
that led to its organization. Only men promise 
have been selected for membership. 


ing men for membership th« llowi ten points 
! giy as % 1 Schol 


them high ideals of 


nsider 


have 
astie ability, virility, ability to co-operate 


discretion 


nr 


of growth, earnes‘ness, 
1 Res 
and personal adaptability. 
It is the purpose of the members at eac 
initiation to make the ce« 


remonies as 1m- 
> and reflective as possible : 


ing for 
pressi\ for each candi 
date It is the 
tion services that each 
course at some length upon his particular line 
of interest in education; by continued questioning 
he will be led to reveal his high qualities of 


character. 


purpose so to conduct the initia 


new candidate will dis 
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rpose at these meetings to 
s with the high ideals of 
and to extend to each 
in his worthy qualities 
his 


new 
and c 
chosen 

The soc 
Chapter have 
| heons held at lea ice a 
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from a met who 


ibility to succeed in 
nal effort 
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the following: 
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ide to include 
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view of a 
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Phi niversity 
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k of the University. 
the securing of a 
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shortly after 
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Uni- 
rnoon, June 10, The 
ted f J. David Houser, 
‘ Lowry S. Howard, 
Stech (Alpha), and 
The guests of honor 
s Angeles Alumni 


the 


1922 


lent’s parlors of 


19 7. 
were 
the 
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others 
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member's thesis for a master’s and doctor's de- 
gree; study and discussion of the national con- 
stitution of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The Chapter feels that it has been particularly 
successful in recruiting men of promise for mem- 
bership and in conducting initiating ceremonies 
in an impressive way. Although the Chapter is 
little more than one year old, there is a feeling 
already of good fellowship and solidarity am 
its members. Some of the members are t 
found at this time in leading positions in 
educational fields in Kansas, while a number 
positions in educational inst 
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cupy important 
tions in other states. 


(Southern California) 


Los Angeles 


of Southern California, 


carefully planned and rehearsed and that follow 
each initiation there should be a luncheon 
ner and the presentation of an interesting 
constructive address. 
2. The standing of 
Chapter was discussed. 
bers were decided upon 
business should be carried on by active members 
and that associate members be permitted to par 
ticipate as convenience permitted. 

3. That comradeship be especially 
and cultivated. 

4. It was also agreed that the Chapter sh 
especially stress the professional ideal, but th 
should not overlook the social aspect or extr 
educational activities. 

5. Publication of a definite type was pl 
through the available agencies, such as the 
Trojan and other University publications 

The above program was, carried through suc- 
cessfully throughout the year. Meetings were 
tried every two weeks, on Saturday evenings, the 
meetings being held either in the regular meeting 
place of the Chapter—the Educational Seminar 
room of the University—or at the home of some 
member who was kind enough to invite the 
brothers to his home for an evening. All meet 
ings were well attended 

With regard to our initiation procedure, 
neophyte is required to present and defend 
of two theses prepared beforehand in the press 
of older brothers assembled. The neophyte is ther 
blindfolded. After the thesis has been defended 
the neophyte is required to pass an oral qu 
the history of the National Organization of 
Delta Kappa. Then follows the ritualistic 
mony 

Some lively discussions were held 
following topics at different meetings of the year: 
“The Relative Costs of the Los Angeles County 
Schools During the Past Five Years,” “A ¢ 
parison of Pupil and Teacher Ratings,” “A His- 
tory of Intelligence Testing,” and “Algebra | 
periments.” Such men as Dr. John Adams 
London University, Dr. Burris of the University 
of Cincinnati, Dr. A. H. Sutherland of the Los 
Angeles city school system, and Dr. J. Harold 
Williams of the Whittier State School have 
dressed the Chapter on timely educational p: 
lems during the past year. 

New members are recruited for the Chapter 


various members « 


The two types of met 
active and associate. All 


nce 


upon 


























ceremony. Each candidate had been notifie 





watching them for long periods of time in their 
classroom work and in their general school atti- 
tudes and associations. The vice-president heads 
the membership committee for the acquisition of 
new members. The names as proposed by the 
membership committee are discussed in regular 
meetings of the Chapter and their scholarship 
rds and personality are examined to deter- 
mine whether they reach Phi Delta Kappa stand- 
s. Twenty-four new members were thus 
deemed qualified and initiated during the last 
ve 
ield members seem to have taken much inter- 
est in the Chapter and are reached by corre 
spondence through the corresponding secretary 
These members have attended the Chapter meet- 
ings whenever possible. 

The Chapter has not published a News Lette 


However, the Chapter had two pages in 


FE] 


Established May 3, 1924, at the 


The petition of a group of faculty members 
and students from the School of Education was 
resented at, the Tenth National Council in De 
-ember, 1923. The petition was approved by the 


| 
. - 
National Council, submitted to the active Chap 
rs in good standing and approved by them 
The Chapter was installed by District Deputy 
Lowry S. Howard, assisted by Brother J. O 
Creagor (Delta), Brother C. L. Huffaker (Epsi 
n), and Brother J. W. Clarson (Zeta), Brother 
larson acting as sponsor for the group. The 


lowing is a brief account of the installation 
urnished by District Deputy Howard: 

‘\ few of the brothers from neighboring towns 
helped in general and assisted in carrying out 
the questioning on their theses. We examined 
n all nineteen men individually except the last 

who came in together. The examination part 
m was the best I had ever witnessed 


Established May 3, 1924, at Temple 


On Saturday, May 3rd, Alpha-Eta Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa was formally installed at Ten 


ple University in Philadelphia. By this installa- 


tion Philadelphia now boasts two chapters, Tau 
Pennsylvania, and Alpha-Eta at Temple. Due 


the extent of the territory from which students 

lrawn, there is no conflict and both chapters 
unlimited facilities for growth. 

lemple University represents a unique place in 

he educational field in the East. Founded by 

Dr. Russell Conwell as a means of helping stu 

lents deprived of the opportunities of a higher 


ation, it has now become a truly great Un 
sity, with an enrollment in the academic year 
1922-1923 of 9,609 
lhe installation of the Chapter was conduct 
National Treasurer C. S. Miller, and District 
uty Bauder, assisted by Phi Delta Kappa 
mbers from the Temple faculty and officers 


the Tau Chapter. The initiation proper was 


conducted by Brother Ferguson, president of Tau 


Chapter, at 4 o'clock, several days before the 


ALPHA-ZETA (Arizona) 





ALPHA-ETA (Temple University) 
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Rodeo,” the University annual, for the last year. 

During the summer session of 1923 the Chapter 
held some very interesting meetings. The meet- 
ings were attended by many visiting Phi Delta 
Kappa members from other universities 

The first meeting of the year 1923-1924 was 
held on October 21. Plans were formulated, com- 
mittees appointed or reappointed, new interest 
was stimulated and a hopeful and profitable year 
is expected. New members are being recruited 
Meetings are to be held the third week of each 
month. A new plan for the year is to have 
cabinet meetings of the officers in which definite 
policies may be adopted and proposed to the 
brothers in the regular monthly meetings. Thx 
local Chapter joins with the Alumni Chapter 
every two weeks and thus the proper association 
is maintained between the two Chapters 

CiirForp M. Sur 





niversity of Arizona, Tucson 


and it had its lasting effect, as was « enced 


from the amount of discussion pri at th 


banquet 


“In my talk to them I stressed national oreat 
zation, local organization and care in future 
selection of candidate Ss, ending with the me ining 

f the Phi Delta Kappa spirit President Mar- 
vin and Professor Neal both made g¢ 1 talks 

the latter, speaking for the neophytes, spent his 


whole time eulogizing the ritualistic performance 
as something he would never forget and gave it 
as the expression of the group with whom he had 
Iked afterward 


‘My general feeling is that Arizona will be a 
mg Chapter. The Faculty is an up and com 
ing group and the men look like fine timber on 
the whole. Their spirit was splendid 
A.J. M 





University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
prepare his educational creed in a sur iry « 
not over two hundred words. Two candidates 
were brought before the inquisitors at a time, 
and after reading his companion’s creed, he was 
asked t explain it Considerable valuable mate 

il for educational purposes was pré 1 and 
th it all the high quality of the group was 
e! t ¢ 
\ delightful banquet was served in the faculty 
lining r 1 of the new building at the conclusion 
the initiation Following the banquet, the 
Chapter was formally presented by the National 
Treasurer on behalf of the Executive Cor tte 
t Dr. Ci ge FE. Walk, faculty spor r for the 
group 
This Chapte eems extrem 1 ts 
cgi l'nder the leaderst I l (r¢ ge 
E. Walk, a member of Rho Chap er, tl ( lege 
f Education has been taking rapid steps for 
vard. His ideals are high and his aspirations 
wr the school are for the best His sta‘tement 
at the conclusion of the banquet that “he consid 
ered the installation of the Chapter of Phi Delta 
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Kappa at Temple as one of the outstanding 
accomplishments for the school” gives the idea of 
the place the Fraternity holds with him as a stim- 
ulus for professional growth. The Chapter begins 
with twenty-five men as a nucleus, practically all 
of whom are graduate students who are actively 


Put De_tta Kappan 


engaged in educational work in Philadelphia. | 
know the Alpha-Eta Chapter has the very best 
wishes from every chapter and every member for 
its success. 


—CHArRLEs S. Miter, National Treasurer 


ALPHA-THETA (North Dakota) 


Established May 15, 1924, at the University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Paideia, local professional educational frater- 
nity of the University of North Dakota, pre- 
sented a petition in January, 1922. Upon advice 
from the Executive Committee the petition was 
held in abeyance until the group might show more 
strength and promise of stability. A second peti- 
tion was presented in January, 1923, and the 
group was advised by the Executive Committee 
that although a substantial improvement had been 
made, yet further development in the growth of 
the College of Education should be awaited before 
the petition should be submitted to chapters. In 
the fall of 1923 conditions appeared to have im- 
proved enough that the National Secretary invited 
the group to re-petition. The petition was ap- 
proved by the Tenth Council December, 1923, re- 
ferred to the chapters and approved by them in 
the spring of 1924 

The Chapter was installed by the National Sec- 
retary, assisted by District Deputy Thomas C. 
Holy and the following local brothers: Dr. H. L. 
Camp (Epsilon) of the University; Dr. Henry 
J. Humpstone (Tau) of the University; C. L. 
Kjerstad (Zeta) and J. M. McCallister (Zeta) of 
the State Teachers’ College, Valley City; A. C. 
surgin ome ene, so: EA, 
White (Beta) o Superintendent 
H. H. Kirk (Beta) D.; Super- 


(Alpha) of 
of Min # N D > 
Jamestown, N 


intendent Harold Wakefield (Eta) of Neche, N. 
D., and President Thomas F. Kane (Nu) of the 
University. 

Individual examination of candidates began at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon and continued until 6. 
Then followed a group examination entitled 
“Phi Delta Kappa Eligibility Test.” All the can- 
didates but two passed all the tests. These two 
were given a re-examination by the whole initia- 
tion team and were finally declared eligible. A 
banquet was served at the Columbia Hotel. Presi- 
dent T. O. Sweetland of the local Paideia Chap- 
ter acted as toastmaster, with Brothers Burgin, 
Kirk, White and President Kane answering to 
toasts. The initiation and installation exercises 
immediately followed in the Commercial Club 
rooms when thirty-six neophytes took the pled: 
The National Secretary then presented the char- 
ter to the sponsor, Dr. H. C. Camp. Ten of the 
petitioners were not able to be present. 

This seems to be the largest class of initiates 
in the history of, the Fraternity. The installing 
officials were well pleased with the professional 
preparation, promise, and attitude of the mem- 
bers, and with the splendid spirit that prevails in 
the faculty of the School of Education, which, 
within the past year, has been separate from the 


College of Liberal Arts. —A. J. M 


ALPHA-IOTA (Cincinnati) 


Established May 24, 


fall of 1923, a group of two faculty 
members and eight students of the College of 
Education, University of Cincinnati, sponsored by 
Dean L. A. Pechstein (Gamma) and Dr. Harlan 
C. Hines (Epsilon) presented a petition to the 
Executive Committee for the establishment of a 
Chapter. The petition was referred to the Tenth 
Council, approved by it, and by the Executive 
Committee, and subsequently by the chapters on 
referendum vote 

The 
Vice-President 
Deputy Clayton R. 
Pechstein (Gamma 


During the 


installation was conducted by National 
Lewis W. Williams and District 
Wise, assisted by Dean L. A. 
), Smiley M. Whinery (Sig- 


1924, at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ma), Chester Lohnes Miller (Beta), and David 
John MacDonald (Sigma). Each candidate was 
required to present a thesis, and to defend it 
Following these examinations, the petitioning 
group was initiated, and Vice-President Williams 
presented the charter to the sponsor, Dean L. A 
Pechstein. Only one of the petitioners was un 
able to be present at the initiation. 

\lthough the Chapter at present is small, yet 
the existing conditions are very encouraging 
Vice-President Williams and District Deputy 
Wise report that they are pleased with the pros 
pects for a live Chapter. 

—A. J. M 


ALUMNUS ALPHA (San Francisco) 


Established September 27, 1912, 


‘Alumnus Alpha” was 
\lumni Asso 
by seven alumni of 
September 27, 1912 
Samuel W. Brown, 
secretary-treas- 


What is now known as 
organized as_ the 
ciation of Phi Delta Kappa” 
the Stanford Chapter on 
The 
president, and J 
urer. 
The 


especially after the 


“San Francisco 


first officers were Dr 


David Houser, 


growth, 


experienced a rapid 
active 


establishment of an 


association 


at San Francisco, California. 


Chapter at the University of California the nex: 
year, and at the end of that year had an acti 
membership of thirty-six, made up for the most 
part of graduates of the Stanford and Californ 
Chapters. Active membership was confined 
eligibles living within a radius of one hundre 
miles of San Francisco, alumni of any active 
Chapter being, of course, eligible. All other men 
bers living on the Pacific Coast or in near! 
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states, except undergraduate members of the ac- 
tive Chapters, were eligible to associate member- 
shin. Meetings were held in San Francisco once 
a month after a dinner. 

‘he opening article of the original constitution 
gives a good idea of the nature and purposes of 
the association: “It shall be the purpose of this 
organization to further the professional, fraternal 
and social relation between the members to in- 
augurate a co-operative effort to advance in every 
way possible the interests of California schools 
by (1) encouraging adequate legislation, (2) aid- 
ing in giving worthy publicity to all constructive 
educational effort, (3) endeavoring to stimulate 
a truer professional spirit among all educational 
workers, and (4) attempting to enlist more men 
in the field of education: to assist the active 
Chapters of the Fraternity in every way possible, 
and finally to stand at all times as an organiza- 
tion into which men leaving those Chapters may 
enter to realize in definite form all the ideals of 
Phi Delta Kappa.” The purpose most 
and the one considered of largest importance was 
the one expressed in the last clause 


stressed 


The membership was keenly moved to make the 
association a working rather than a talking or- 
ganization merely, and the early plans and pro- 
grams were indicative of this end. Members se- 
lected topics usually directly connected with their 

essional work, spent individual research effort 
upon these and reported from time to time to the 
group. In this way a large amount of effort was 
called forth that would not have been otherwise. 
Another plan was that of selecting large prob- 
lems of practical importance for the united attack 
group. Some real achievements resulted 
from this. A study of just what material should 
constitute a professional course in education, 
based largely upon needs felt by members of the 
association at work in the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative field, was an illustration of this type 
of work. 

\side from this study, however, these programs 
were not so successful, due to the difficulty of 
inding subjects of common interest to men in 

variety of work as the members 


1 
or tne 


a wide 
first year some of the topics con- 
red were: “Reorganization of the State 
1 of Education” (which was under way), 
Intermediate School,” “The Junior College,” 
Portland School Survey” (just completed 
ir. Cubberley), “Entrance Requirements of 
niversity of California,” and the one already 
red to. 
m the very first the association was definite 
successful in its paramount purpose of, in 
vords of Dr. Brown, the first president, “‘pre- 
ng the professional dry rot and decay which 
continued daily routine is so prone to engen 
n one who has not the stimulation to study 
growth which such an organization is able 
part to its membership.” The genuine and 
anent enthusiasm evoked in this membership 
1 definite effect upon California education 
the first, and this influence has been increas- 
vear by year. 
ibab’y the greatest achievement of the year 
15 was the starting in substantially its present 


ring the 
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form of a monthly News Letter. The first issue 
appeared in November, 1914, and since that date 
it has appeared regularly with practically no ex- 
ceptions. The News Letter, probably more than 
any other feature, has been instrumental in bind- 
ing together members scattered over a territory 
several hundred miles across, not to mention the 
effect it has had on members who have gone t 
other states or even to foreign countries. Many 
are the letters of appreciation that come from 
these absent brothers who look forward to the 
coming of the News Letter each month as a real 
event. 

Among the other things started this year were 
1, the “jinx for big brothers,” where a special 
attempt was made to get the professors better 
acquainted socially with the men in the field; 2, 
the inviting in of big men as speakers, whether 
P. D. K.’s or not, so long as they had a message; 
3, the practice of having a P. D. K. luncheon in 
connection with educational conventions; 4, the 
cataloging of P. D. K. men in California, from 
whatever school they came and attempting to pro- 
mote additional alumni chapters wherever such 
seemed feasible; 5, encouraging professional pub- 
lications. 

The year 1915-16 witnessed the continuation of 
practically all of the policies begun in the previous 
addition, a number of noteworthy ad- 
vancements were made. To begin with, the newly 
created Executive Committee, consisting of the 
officers and Professor Hummel, planned the pro- 
gram for the entire year before the first meeting 
It is remarkable to note by the News Letters how 
closely and profitably the program was followed 
\n appeal was made to all speakers to prepare 
their programs sufficiently well that they would 
be worthy of publication. The results were most 
gratifying. The Chapter Directory, published in 
October, 1915, showed fifty-two members in good 
standing. By December, 1915, the work of th 
secretary had become so heavy that he called for 
help and Brother Snead of the Oakland High 
School came to the rescue. This was really the 
beginning of the policy of scattering responsibility 
which has been so \lumnus Alpha 
since that time. 

By the end of 1916 
stones of Alumnus Alpha were it 
little has been then 
thereon. But the foundati 
structure has done builders 

\n innovation started by Snead 
that of periodically and 
the field for “personals.” 
full of real fraternal spirit 
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ALUMNUS BETA (St. Louis) 


1914 


ters, which had made possible, previously, our 
own existence. The old sentiments were upper- 
most again, motivated to a still higher power be- 
cause of all that we had gone through success- 
fully. We met with increased enthusiasm to he 
encouraged by hearing what others were doi! 
to be spurred on by discussing the things we were 
attempting, and to be saturated with enthusiasm 
by gathering around our table of good fellow- 
ship. The Chapter grew and progressed rapidly. 
The many new members from other universities 
and chapters enriched our widening circle and 
the old members, back in great numbers, revived 
our old ideals. Generally speaking, the brothers 
returned with renewed enthusiasm for education, 
believing more firmly than ever that the salvation 
of the world rests on the school and intelligent 
educational leadership. 

Post-War Period: With conditions back to nor- 
malcy, the meeting at the Y. M. C. A 
once again the means of regularly sharing opin- 
ions, meeting friends with common interests and 
learning the results of indi 
\n enumeration of the tit’es of the 
and discussions presented monthly 
would require half a dozen pages of this 
historical resume. That they were vital and 
thought arousing none will deny. 

Research, Service and Leadership: Cognizan 
of the possibility of having the programs estab- 
lished upon a more systematic Brother 
Lindquist presented a plan for a committee to 
have charge of the programs, this committee to 
outline a phase of education l 
throughout the year. The members were in agre: 
ment as to the need for making the programs 
contribute to a clearer conception of the 
of Phi Dela Kappa. It was thought that this 
would be done by devoting a series of meetings 
to a consideration of each of these ideals. R 
search was selected for first consideration. TI 
general topic, Scientific Method in Education, 
therefore discussed at the April, May and 
meetings of the present year by men in each 
the fields of education. It was hoped that out 
of these discussions would come a clearer 
ception as to what constitutes a creditable pie 
f in each of the fields of educati 

The future of our Chapter bright 
Chapter has proved to be indispensable to 
field members around the Bay. 


| ecame 


ideals, and idual 
studies. 
addresses 


alone 


basis, 


to be discusse 


1 1 
Cals 


con- 


Or rese arch 
is 


Max Yuti 


in St. Louis, Missouri. 
School Publishir 


published by the Public 
other projects 


The results of the 
form. 
list of 


ing 
Company. 
still in manuscript 
The following 
served : 
1914-15 
secretary. 
1915-16—J. S. Nants, 
Johnson, secretary. 
1916-17—W. C. Reavis, president; Georg: 
Hawkins, secretary. 
1917-18—C. R. Stone, president; F. L. 
secretary. 


is & officers and tin 


H. B. Dickey, president; C 
George 


president ; 


VV ; 
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1918-19—C, R. 
secretary. 

1919-20—H. H. 
secretary. 

1920-21—H. H. 
secretary. 

1921-22—George R. Johnson, president; F. L. 
Wiley, secretary. 

1922-23—H. H. Mecker, president; F. L. Wiley, 
secretary. 

The personnel of the Chapter roll for 1922-23 
follows: 

Judge 


Stone, president; F. L. Wiley, 


Ryan, president; F. L. Wiley, 


Ryan, president; F. L. Wiley, 


30ggs, principal, Riddick School; E. 
instructor, Junior High School; H. 
y, principal, Hemstead School; H. H 
miston, principal, Laclede School; Frank L. Ever- 
u'l, principal, Woodward School; C. I. Fleming, 


instructor, McKinley High School; George L. 
Hawkins, principal, Oak Hill School; George R. 
Johnson, principal, Adams School; H. H. Mecker, 
principal, Henry School; A. F. Morrison, prin- 
cipal, Douglas School; J. S. Nants, principal, 
Bates School; C. H. Philpott, instructor, Harris 
Teachers’ College; J. Leslie Purdom, principal, 
Harris Teachers’ College; E. G. Reynolds, in- 
structor, McKinley High School; H. H. Ryan, 
principal, Blewett Junior High School; W. N 
Sellman, principal Wyman School; C._ E. 
Stephens, principal, Emerson School; Robert E. 
St. Clair, principal, Mark Twain School; C. R 
Stone, principal, Gardenville School; F. L. Wiley, 
director, Division of Tests and Measurements; 
Charles E. Witter, principal, Bryan Hill School 
—H. H. MeEcKer 


ALUMNUS GAMMA (Kansas) 


Established May 


1914, steps were taken toward 
organizing an Alumni Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa in Kansas. An executive committee was 
appointed and authorized to prepare the plans for 
such an organization. This committee presented 
its plans at a meeting called for the purpose at 
Lawrence, in March, 1915. Thirty members were 
present at that meeting. The permanent organ- 
zation of the Alumni Chapter was then com- 
pleted at the meeting which followed in Topeka 
on May 8th. 

Brother A. J. McAllister, who is now the na- 
tional secretary of the Fraternity, was the first 
president of the Kansas Alumni Chapter. Dr 
.. J. Kelly, who was elected vice-president at 

same time, later succeeded Brother McAllister 
as president. In fact, it was provided in the 
early constitution of this Chapter that there should 
be a rotation of office from secretary to vice-pres- 
ident to president, the term of office being one 
year and the promotion practically automatic 
This mode of providing officers for the Chapter 
was later discontinued. It was found to |! 
highly desirable to have greater continuity in the 


In November, 


€ 
office of the secretary 
One of the charter members of the 
Chapter states that the organization of that Chap- 
vas prompted by the desire of many of the 
en to retain close touch with the activities of 
‘hi Delta Kappa after they went into the field 
' public education. They also felt that they 
wanted to work together in the development of 
search problems. He further states that the 
rganizers were an especially earnest group whi 
ied filled with the desire to further 
fie study of education. Their meetings p1 
ry helpful and interesting. 
It was provided in the original constitution 
ir meetings should be held annually at 
ch were definitely specified. The programs in 
earlier years consisted largely of talks on 
pecial educational problems by members of thi 
Fraternity, by professors from the University, 
| by men of note from other states. At one 
e the executive committee designated thre¢ 
lers to direct and promote investigation in the 
ls of psychology, methods, and administra 


The primary purpose was to stimulate the 


the sci 


times 


1915, at Topeka. 


interest and activity of the members 

Activities were suspended during the years 1918 
to 1920, due to the influence of the war period 
Since 1920 the organization has been holding but 
one meeting each year. These meetings are at 
tended by from sixty to seventy members. The 
programs are mainly given to the presentation and 
discussion of research studies by individual mem- 
bers. These annual meetings have been s 
planned that they are held during the annual 
meeting of the State Council of Administration 
The meetings comprise a period of sociability, a 
dinner and a business session in addition to the 
program dealing with research work 

There has been a recognized need of 
ing the number of meetings to perhaps three meet- 
ings each year. It has been felt that it would 
not be difficult to provide profitable programs 
for three such meetings and that for a single 
annual meeting the program is much too crowded 

Membership is open to any Phi Delta Kappa 
man from any college Chapter of the Fraternity 
by signing the constitution and paying the mem 
bership fee 

In the history of this Chapter it has beer 
the secretary who has been chiefly responsibl 
for giving unity and continuity to the activit 
of the Chapter 

The influence of the Fraternity 
has been strengthened by the recent 
ment of an active Chapter at the K 
Agricultural College. This second a 
ter in the state is 
strength and membership of the 
News Letters have been prepart 
tervals. These News Letters 
and professional items concerning 


increas 


es 


State 


ansas 
~+ 
é 


ac ( 


adding m 


facts concerning the national Fraternity 


resumes have be 


I 
leaders, and brief 
f more imp 


rtant research 


of some of the 
recently 
At the 
taken to provide 
moting some group projects in 
search. There has been an experi 
in the development of this Chapter 
may not | 
firm 


completed 
recent annual meeting at 


funds and a committe 


most 


interrupted by the war, € Ci 
but it has at least been and substantial 
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There is at present good prospect of this Chap- 
ter enlarging its activities and influence within 
the next two or three years. It has developed 
the most cordial relations with the Kappa Chap- 
Kansas, with Alpha- 
\gricultural Col- 


‘ ‘ 


ter at the University of 
Delta Chapter at Kansas State 


lege, and with the Phi Delta Kappa men 
various institutions of the state. There is 
present no reason to doubt that the purpose; 
and ideals of those who founded the Kansas 
Alumni Chapter will be more than realized 
the next few years. —Rosert W. SMitrH 


ALUMNUS DELTA (Fresno) 


Established October 14, 


j 


nstalled by Brothers Clar- 

1 Houser, both of whom 
were members of the faculty of the Fresno State 
Normal State Teachers’ College. 
The organization at that time consisted of about 
ten men, graduate f ie University of Cali- 


{ { 
1 f Stanford litiates of the Chapters 


\lumnus 
ence Phelps and 


fornia anc 
in those uni 


tional work 


engaged in educa- 

The original pur 

poses were the fraternal rela- 

tions already existir Id gular meetings 
rf the 


any political 


might be 


mem- 


] 
il June, 


re approximately fif- 
emorable summer of 
nbers entered the na- 
ty or another, leaving 


opening ¢ f the schools 


1916, at 


Fresno, California. 


in the Fall. Thus matters continued until Jan- 
uary, 1921, at which time a group of men, som 
of whom had been connected with the Chapte: 
originally, took steps to revive it. The response 
most encouraging. Some fifteen members 
gathered together at the call and reorganize 
that time the activities have continu 
without interruption. Monthly meetings during 
the school year have been held, with discussions 
upon the problems growing out of tl 
work of the various members. Thus they ha 
been very helpful as well as fraternally enjoyab! 
Each meeting is attended by from ten to fifteen 
men, some of them coming twenty-five miles hy 
automobile. No ambitious program has bi 
undertaken, the members being thoroughly satis- 
fied with the policy of fraternal helpfulness and 
sincere educational spirit. There is no doubt 
the continued activity and stability of the Chapter 


—P. F. VALENTINI 


was 


Since 


based 


ALUMNUS EPSILON (Los Angeles) 


1916, at Los Angeles, California. 


Istablished May 27, 


\ estab- 
\lumnus Epsilon began in the fall of 


consisting of M. L. 


culminated in the 


The m 
lishing of 
1914, when a grou f men 
Darsie (Los Angeles), W. T. Root (Los An- 
geles), Paul Stewart (Pasadena), W. R. Tan- 
ner (Los Angel _ and J. H. Williams (Whit- 
tier), met at t Angeles Y. M. C. A. to 
discuss plans oposed Chapter. Sev- 
eral meetings but the attendance was 
small and attempts to 
project was 


seve ral 


enroll a_ suffici membership the 


suspended 
rs B. W. Howard and 
whom lived in Whit- 


Two year 


I. Harold Willia 
went over n and decided to re- 
11 


the efforts, and sent out a call for another 
The lett with a cordial welcome 
= lies were received. On 
tine was held .at 
py present 
were h Darsie. B. V d S. Howard, 
VM ‘anner ; V ( H. Wil- 
liams. vas visiting 
with Brother Williatr i1 r, unofficially 
represented th tal I : 
Alumni Chapter: 
Throughout under 1916 meetings 
were held o irst S lav of each month 
at the Los gel \. The brothers 
would gather in lobby ; :15, and at 6:30 
go down to th ; hasement of the 
building. Af 
journ to the com e room on the 


the 


Francisco 


was necessary to ad- 
mezzanine 


floor, where the meeting was held. The program 
consisted usual’y of a talk by one of the mem 
bers, followed by an informal discussion 

During 1917 the meetings continued on the 
Saturday of the month at the Los Angeles Y 
C. A. During this year a local constitution 
drawn up and approved by the National Counc 
At the meetings in October, 1917, it was decid 
temporarily to abandon the gatherings, owin: 
conditions incident to the war. The suspens 
was in effect throughout the remainder of | 
and during 1918, 1919 and a part of 1920 
membership at this time was scattered and « 
cational work was subject to considerable int 
ruption. 

In the Fall of 1920 Brother W. F. Ew 
came from Oakland to become principal of I’ 
dena High School. This event was an import 
one, for Brother Ewing had been active 
member of the San Francisco Alumni Chapt 
and was desirous of reviving the southern organ- 
ization. Accordingly a meeting was called 
Brother Ewing on October 2, 1920, at the Y 
C. A. Brothers Williams and Howard wert 
elected president and secretary, respectively. “ 
concensus of opinion strongly favored the | 
ing of a permanent organization. 

This meeting proved to be the renaiss 
of the Los Angeles Chapter, for it was foll 
by a period of prosperity and efficiency w! 
up to the present writing, has showed no s 
of weakening. 

The year 1921, under the presidency of Br 
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wing, and the secretaryship of Brother Cow- 
dery, was especially successful. Therewith was 
demonstrated the importance of having efficient 
executive officers, a fact which the writer is 
happy to concede. 

\t Brother Ewing's suggestion it was decided 
to vary the procedure by holding meetings in dif- 
ferent places, preference to be given to those 
places at which the work of the respective mem- 
bers could be seen at first hand. Accordingly 
during the year 1921 the members were guests of 
Brother Ewing at Pasadena; Brothers Cowder 
and Williams at Whittier; Brother Nicholl 
Pomona College; Brothers Teach and Dickson 
at Bakersfield; Brothers Rogers, Stormzand and 
Cooke at the University of Southern California; 
Brothers Moore, Darsie, Maverick and Cozens at 
the University of California, Southern Branch, 
and of a large group of members headed by 
Brothers Ptelps, Stockton and Stewart at Santa 
Barbara. 


Another policy adopted was that of making 
some meetit gs open to the ladies. Such meetings 
were held in 1921 at Whittier, Bakersfield and 
Santa Barbira and in 1921 at San Diego, Clare- 
mont and \Vhittier. These occasions were suc- 
cessful and are said by the ladies present to have 
been especially enjoyable. New acquaintances 
formed amung the “sisters” have contributed to 
the strengtl ening of the Chapter. 


Educatior in Southern California is character- 
ized by strong popular support. This fact, to- 
gether with the rapid growth of population, gives 
this section an opportunity to provide a high type 
of administration and supervision, which, in turn. 
draws heavily upon the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa Fach year new and important 
changes, in which Phi Delta Kappa men fill im- 
portant executive posts. This, we think, will con- 
tinue to be the case. 


sees 


—J. Harotp WILLIAMS 


ALUMNUS ZETA (Detroit) 


Eistablished February 1, 

Detroit has been fortunate in having on its ad- 
ministrative supervisory and teaching staff many 
who profited by their membership in the 
group 


men 
Fraternity during their college days. A 
of fourteen of these met in September, 1921, and 
informal organization. The proper 

filled out, and on February 1, 
Zeta was formally insta'led by 
Brother Abel J. McAllister, National Secretary, 
and Brother P. C. Packer, representing the Na- 
tional President, W. S. Gray. 

The charter members were Homer W. Ander 
son (Epsilon), Harry J. Baker (Omega), Earl 
G. Blackstone (Epsilon), A. S. Barr (Alpha), 
Leo J. Brueckner (Epsilon), C. C. Certain (Beta), 
S. A. Courtis (Beta), Emery Filbev (Zeta). War 
ren K. Lavton (Pi), Robert M. Magee (Beta), 
Arthur B. Moehlman (Omega), Mack P. Monroe 
(Alpha), Charles L. Spain (Omega), and C 
Lonis Thiele (Lambda). 

The officers elected for the first year 
\rthur B. Moehlman, president; Homer W. An- 
derson, vice-president; Robert M. Magee, secre 
tary, and E. G. Blackstone, treasurer. 

\t an early meeting the proposal was made 
to honor two men in the city whose contribu- 
tions to educational progress in Detroit were out 
standing and who gave the members of the Fra- 
ternity the advantage of their counsel and advice 
Cody, superintendent of schools, and 

uel C. Mumford, member of the Board of 
ication for fifteen years and leader of the 
zressive element on the board. Owing to the 
ire of the rules of the organization to provide 

1 the election of honorary members by an 

umnus Chapter, however, this could not be 

ne. The Chapter accordingly took stich action 

vas possible. They extended to these two gen 

en an invitation to be permanent honorary 
guests at the meetings of the Chapter. 

Kegular meetings were held monthly from Sep- 
ber to June of each year. During the period 
re the formal installation a committee had 

appointed to formulate the purposes and 


effected an 
application was 
1922, Alumnus 


were 


rank 


1922, at Detroit, Michigan 


plans of the organization. The commit 
as finally adopted is as follows 

1. The meetings shall have three major 
jectives: a. Social fellowship; b. Mutual support 
and assistance; c. Increase of professional 
knowledge and inspiration. 

2. There shall be a program committee to arrange 
a definite program for each meeting. The com- 
mittee shall consist of three permanent membc 
appointed by the president for the season, a chair 
man, a vice chairman, and the secretary {(ex- 
officio); and of three aides appointed for . 
meeting, two months in advance. It shall be 
duty of the standing committee to shape 
general program for the season, of 
arrange details for a particular meet 

3. The general program for a meeting 
include one or more of the following 

a. Dinner, songs, stories and some | 
recreational in character. 

b. A roll call at which each member may, 
not more than three minutes, present criticisms 
or ask for suggestions and assistance on profes 
sional matters of importance to him 

c. A paper, not more than thirty 
length, professional in character, and follow: 
by not more than thirty minutes of criticism an 
The purpose of the presentation shall 
be twofold—(1) To secure the opinions and sug- 
gestions of the group upon 
volved; (2) to give the ind 
presenting reports and the benefit 
all that c1 
it can 


re 


rief 


77 


minutes in 
] 


discussion 


the questions 
‘ ’ 
| 


Re ask fie 


is to be understood by 
as severe and personal as 
that the ordeal may serve as 
To this end the material presented should, 
line form, be given out for study f 
meeting and a form for criticism shor 
pared by the program committee 

d. A paper of not more than thi 
in length outlining the work of the 
of which each individual is a member, t 
lowed by discussion and suggestion, but not 
The purpose of this paper shall be 


a test 


nutes 
ment 
} ew 
e 1Ol 


by 


depart 


criticism. 
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to keep the group informed as to the work of _ recruited from active members of the Fraternity 
the system as a whole who have accepted professional positions in near 
4. Problem papers shall be presented volun- by cities. 
tarily. Members wishing to have the criticism of In the judgment of many of the members o: 
the group shall file with the secretary at each the Chapter the most serious problem confront- 
meeting the title and brief summary of the prob- ing the Chapter is the monthly program. Whe: 
lems they wish to present. A list of these shall those on the program have material of real worth 
be submitted in writing to members at least three and value the discussions are a source of both 
weeks be the next meeting and selection pleasure and inspiration. When, however, the 
determined by vote papers are routine and conventional there is a 
5. Department papers shall be given on the marked falling off of interest. The social feature 
invitation of the committe \ general program’ of the meetings is not sufficient in itself to sustain 
for the season shall be prepared so that the Chapter attendance at the 100 per cent level. Yet 
| system may be covered in in spite of the fact that there is no dearth of 
active experimentation in the city successive pri 
been followed gram committees have so far failed to work 
a technique for making all the meetings as effec 
tive as some of them proved they might all be 
bership is thirt 31), of One of the most enjoyable features of the Chap 
ing are addition the list of charter members: _ ter’s life has been special meetings called to honor 
James ird, S. Baxter, C. S. Berry, W. E. distinguished visitors to the city. Following a 
Bow, Bowen, Arthur Dondineau, L. W. noon luncheon instead of calling upon the visitor 
Fast, H Lewis Hayes, W. W. for a speech each member of the. Chapter around 
Keyworth, John Merrill, A. L. the tables has risen and stated in two or thre 
Miller, Paul kin Seaton, George O. sentences his name, position and work. There 
Smith, William Templeton, Jerome G. Thomas, upon the visitor has questioned the member in 
Irvin n Tassel and James Voorhees regard to those features of his work in which 
The following members have withdrawn from the visitor was most interested. The profes- 
Chapter through 101 to other cities: sional value of the discussions which have fol- 
lowed as a result of this give and take has many 


rore 


activities of 
a systematic a logical fashion 

This gener: rogram has 
through with varying success continuously since 
the date f « ranizZat 1 \t present the mem- 
f whom the follow- 


this 
Homer W. Anderson, ] J. Brueckner, Emery 
Filbey. times reached a very high level. The reason for 
The policy he 1apter has been to survey this will readily be seen from an inspection of 
the men in the system who attend various insti- the names of the visitors—Kilpatrick, Coffman, 
tutions for summer or regular work. Where Bagley, Charters, Sutherland, Cubberley a 
these men have been of th type who would bene- Freeman. 
fit Phi Delta Kappa and benefit by mem bership \lumnus Zeta Chapter is particularly fortunate 
being located so close to a state university. 


in the Fraternity they have been recommended to in 
are able on occasion to attend the 
the 


a 
the Chapter a 1e University attended for elec- Its members 
on ft 1embershi Up their return to the meetings of Omega Chapter and profit by 
city they have autom ally been taken into the interchange of speakers between the Chapters 
—P, T. RANKIN 


Chapter. The Chapter membership has also been 


ALUMNUS ETA (Santa Barbara) 


lished July 24, 1923, at Santa Barbara, California. 
nni members living the constitutional two-thirds of the active chapters in good 
a petition for the standing was secured on the 24th of July, 1923, and 
I Paul E. Stewart Brother Samuel O. Welday, the sponsor of the petition, 
Ita), Samuel O. Wel- was duly notified. No formal installation exercises 
ambda), C. L. Phelps were held. While we have heard but little from 
, Raymond W. Barry this Chapter since its establishment, we trust it will fol 
a) Wi lliam Ashworth low the example of the other western alumni chapters, and 


Charles L. Jacobs serve as a valuable means of encouraging profess! 
activity and interest among the field members at Santi 
—A. J. M. 


1 the petition in March Barbara. 
al Approval by 


ALUMNUS THETA (Kansas City) 


tablished May 23, 1924, at Kansas City, Missouri. 
This group has for several years been holding 
nee and really conducting the activities of an 
M 


group of Alumni mem 


City, Missouri, presented 
of an alumnus chapter. nus Chapter. During the past year, Jonathan | 


ners Tonathan M. Dow has an president of the group and Robert 
nma), A. R. Curry, (Gam secretary. 
S ; F. C. Irion (Gamma), The petition was approved by the Executive Com 
Swanson (Kay ndrew D. Pierson (Gamma), and was referred to the active chapters and approv 
nes E. Wi umn }. C. Rice (Gamma), John them on May 23, 1924. This date of approval of 
Wesley Field psilon), George Melcher (Gamma), F. D. petition is the constitutional date when the Chapter 
; Monsé (Gamma), J. A. Robe be said to be established, for the National Consti 


Eppright 
requires no formal installation. However, we under 


son (Gamma ramer (Gamma), C. O. Williams 
\ nma 1. H. Oldendick the Chapter does intend to have formal installation 


R mma), I : (Kappa), cises, but they will not be held until next fall, pr 
A. S. Hurt ramt oa {. Barb (Gamma), A. E. Mar during the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associati 
—A., J 


tin (Gamma ’, Dien (Gamma 


(Gamma) 


(Kappa), A Ritter 
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Are You in Good Standing for | 6th Fiscal Year? 


If your national membership fee gnd local chapter 
jues are paid for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1924, 
en you are in good standing for the 16th fiscal year. 
you have not paid up, you should do so at once, for, 
member, the last number of the National 


Magazine to which you will be entitled until you “pay up” 


this is 


for next fiscal year. 


If you do not know your Chapter Treasurer’s address, 


number. If 
the 


envelope, 


(2) of the cover of this 


there, 


look on page two 


you do not find it send your remittance via 


National Secretary in a sealed and stamped 


addressed on the following plan: 
To the Treasurer of . Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 
the address and 


The National will 


send it on its 


Secretary complete 


way. 





The “Shingle” 


The National since September, 1915, have 
provided that the Fraternity shall present to each initiate 
a Certificate of Membership, or 


National Secretary and 


sy-Laws, 


“shingle,”” six by nine 


inches, signed by the impressed 


with the Chapter seal. ‘“‘Shingles’’ are supposed to have 


been issued and presented to all initiates from September, 
15, until early in 1921, when the supply ran out. Ow 


to some problems of the National Council that were 


ing 


(777 ? 
Shes ts Lo ccrlo Y Mhal 


ee 
tas regularly wnttiedlcd wnlo 
A 


/ 4 


Tenth 


been 


(De 


only re 


until the meeting of the Council 
1923) a 
Unfortunately no record has been kept 
We 


notify the 


unsettled 


cember, new supply has printed 


cently. showing 
to whom shingles have been presented must, there 
member to National 


entitled to a 


fore, depend upon each 
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THe Pur Detta Kappan 


‘Membership Fee Remittance for the | 6th Fiscal Year 
To insure prompt and accurate service, use the following form in making remittances of 
national and local membership fee: 
To the Treasurer of Chapter: 


Attached is in the amount of $... to pay my National 
Membership Fee One Dollar ($1.00) and my local Chapter dues of $.. 
the 16th Fiscal Year, the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1924. 


Signed 


First Name 
Street 
City or Postoffice 


Date of this remittance 


To the Member: Please make remittance by Postofice Money Order if possible. 


Order for a “Shingle”’ 


To the National Secretary 
of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity: 


( [ | am ; ae “ : 
— entitled to receive a “Shingle” free of charge. 
| | am not 


2. I was initiated into Chapter on the 


day of , 19 
Note. Jf you do not know the exact date of your initiation, do one of the following 
things: 
of your initiation, or 


a. Give month and year 


b. At least give the school-year when you were initiated ia Nae at 
c. In either case (a or b above), give the name of one of the initiating officials. 


Also give the name of another member who was initiated just before, just - at 
the same time when you were initiated. 


[] Enclosed is Postofice Money Order for Fifty Cents ($0.50) to pay for the shingle. 
4. [_] Send the shingle free of charge. 


My full name is it tl! 
Middle Name 


Street 
City or Postofhice 


Date of this Order 


or P. O. Box......... 
State 


19 


Read the instructions on the reverse side of this sheet before filling in the above order. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N. E. A. PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 
Washington, D.C., Thursday Noon, July 3, 1924 


$1.50 per Plate. 


Purchase Tickets at N. E. A. Registration Headquarters 


JOHN K. NORTON, N.E.A. Dept. of Research, Committee 


Changes in the National Officers 


Note on the second page of the cover the 
names and addresses of the national officers- 
elect. They all begin their duties July 1, 


1924. 


The national headquarters move to 


will 


Cleveland, Ohio, some time during June, 1924. 
There will be a period of about a week or 
ten days when service will be suspended, dur- 


ing the time when the books are being closed 
and the moving is in progress. Note the 
address of the National Headquarters begin- 
ning July 1, 1924: 
Clayton R. Wise, National Secretary, 
10403 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohic. 


The Revised National Constitution and By-Laws 


The National Constitution and By-Laws as 
amended by the Tenth Council, December 31, 
1923, have been ratified by the Constitutional two- 
thirds of the active chapters in good standing, as 
proposed by the National Council and published in 
THE Pur Detta Kappan, Vol. VI, No. 4, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and are now the law of the Frater- 
nity. Ratification without alteration was fully 
completed May 27, 1924. Please refer to the Feb- 
ruary, 1924, Pur Detta Kappan and note the 
changes of addition, all of which are printed 
in Italics. Other changes may be noted by com- 
paring with the Constitution and By-Laws in the 
October, 1923, Put DeLttaA KaAPPaAN. 

The chief changes in the Constitution and By- 
Laws are as follows: 

National Secretary. 

\. Shall issue certificate of membership (or “shingle’’) 
to initiates only “upon request of local chapter con 
cerned.” (Const. Art. III, Sec. 5, Sub-Sec. A.) Each 
Chapter shall pay for the Shingle issued to its members. 
(B-L. Art. XI.) 


Shall deposit monies “ii a bank in the city in 
which he is located,” instead of transmitting te the Na 
al Treasurer (Const. Art. III, Sec. 5, Sub-Sec. C). 

Prohibited from receiving national membership fees 
initiation fees excepting when “accompanied by the 
cribed records and forms.” (Const. Art. III, Sec. 5, 
Sec. D.) 

Honorarium. 
lly. 

Vational Treasurer. 

A. Relieved from depositing money, since that is to 
be done by the National Secretary (Const. Art. III, Sec. 
5, Sub-Sec. C). 

I Bond increased from $3,000 to $6,000 (Const. Art. 
III, See. 5, Sub-Sec. G9. 

Organisation and Establishment of Chapters 
ote the changes in the Constitution, Art. VI, 
Sec. 

The standards of the 

are displaced by 


Increased from $500 to $1,200 an 


Sec. l, 


American Association of Univer 
standards to be determined and 
ished by the Executive Committee. The Executive 
mmittee has not as yet determined those standards. 
vill probably do so within the next few months. 


Alumni Chapters. 
rivileges of alumni chapters are written as a separate 
section (Sub-section C. of Art. VI, Sec. 2) rather 
being a made part of Sub-section B, the sub-section 
prescribes the form of an alumnus chapter charter. 


Chapter Constitutions and By-Laws. 


apter Constitutions are done away with. The Na 


Constitution serves also as the constitution for 
This whole question was discussed by the Ninth 
Council (December, 1921), and referred to a standing 
committee whose duty it was to make an investigation 
among the chapters as to whether there should be any 
chapter constitutions at all, and whether the National 
Constitution might not be the uniform guide for chapters 
The committee reported to the Tenth Council (December, 
1923), recommending that Chapter Constitutions be don: 
away with. See Pur Dertra Kappan, February, 1924, 
Page 26, L. A. No. 12. The Chapters whose by-laws 
have been received by the National Secretary and ap 
proved by the Executive Committee are as follows: Alpha, 
Lambda, Mu, Nu, Rho, Sigma, Tau, Omega, Alumnus 
Alpha. Each other Chapter, active and alumnus, should 
forward its By-Laws—five copies—to the National Sec 
retary for approval by the Executive Committee. 


Membership Vil, Ses. 2, 


tional 
chapters. 


6. Honorary (Const. Art. 
Sub-Sec. C). 

A. Only those not eligible to active or associate mem 
bership may be considered for honorary membership. 
members are “subject to the same fees 
entitled to the same privileges, 


B. Honorary 
and obligations, and 
associate members.” 

7. Suspensions and Demits. (Const. Art. VII, Sec 
Sub-Sec. A. and B.) 

A. Suspensions. A member 
standing for a period of two 
dropped from the Chapter rolls.” 
by paying two years’ back dues. 

B. Demits. Any member in good standing may demit 
voluntarily by filling a written notice of his intention 
with his Chapter secretary. 

IMPORTANT—The Executive 
a set of reglations governing suspensions, demits and 
reinstatements. No Chapter is authorized to suspend 
member for non-payment of dues until the Executive Com 
mittee has established and published a definite and uni 
form set of regulations. 

New Chapter O fice 
IX, Sec. 1, 2 and 3 of the 

9. Chapter Historian’s Duties. See Art. X, Sec 
the Constitution. 

10. Initiation Fee. Must be $8.50 for national pur 
poses plus price of a pin No. 1, $4.00, total $12.50 Tr 
this amount the Chapter will add an amount for local 
purposes. Art. XI, Sec. 1. 

11. The Key. Its meaning and purpose is more clearly 
defined. B-L. Art. V, Sec. 

Chapter Officers are urged to make a careful 
the Constitution and By-Laws and to instruct the 
bers, especially the initiates, in all parts regarding 
each member needs fully to be informed. One or two 
meetings of the Chapter can be profitably spent in_ mak 
ing a careful analysis of the Constitution and By-Laws 
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Phi Delta Kappa 


Had the Fraternity History been written at 
any time previously within the past six years 
it could not have been interwoven with the op- 
timism that is present on every page. It would 
have been a story of uncertainty. Although 
far-visioned founders and early builders had 
provided chart and compass, yet we had but 
begun to understand that there is a definite 
goal worthy of realization—the professionaliz- 
ins: of education, when the world war wrought 
devastation to schools of education over the 
country. The Light of Phi Delta Kappa was 
left shining in few places, and there but dimly. 

The war over, the problem of reconstruction 
in our country proved to be more than an in- 
dustrial and an economic one—new ideals must 
replace the old. Over-emphasized individual- 
ism must yield to the ideal of social service. 
Education must point the way. American 
public education must meet the challenge—and 
it did. What kind of an America will greet 
the dawn of the next century is being deter- 
mined by the vision and courage of educational 
leaders of this generation. 


With our membership in every section of our 
country responding to the reconstruction chal- 
lenge of educational service based on the re- 
sults of research, is it a wonder that every 
Chapter of our Fraternity is revitalized, that 
new chapters with such virility have sprung up, 
and that other institutions hitherto of little 
prestige in education but now of such splendid 
promise are seeking recognition by Phi Delta 
Kappa? 

What member of our Fraternity who has 
had a part in these four years of reconstruction 
cannot but be thrilled as he reads these ac- 
counts of organization, growth, and achieve- 
ment of our chapters and of the Fraternity as 
a whole? 

We must not permit ourselves to rest on 
what has been accomplished—for we are now 
but organized, we have only acquired a na- 
tional consciousness, and a bond of professional 
understanding and fraternal interdependence. 
We are prepared as never before for educa- 
tional service, a type of service that demands 
the best there is in every member. 


_—_(}—— 
Autonomy 


One of the perplexing problems of earlier 
Phi Delta Kappa that seems now to be settled 
with practical unanimity was that of the 
proper balance between the national and the 
chapter functioning of the Fraternity. The 
solution, in practice, has been comparatively 
simple, as will be seen by reading the National 
History and the histories of the chapters. 

First. All powers of legislation—including 
amending the National Constitution and By-Laws 
—have been reserved to the chapters themselves 
through the National Council in which each chap- 
ter is represented by one delegate, and through 
use of the referendum in which each active chap- 
ter has one vote. 

Second. Legislation has been enacted 
time to time for strengthening the organization 
from the national standpoint with the effect of 
making the National Office serve better as a clear- 
ing-house and a bureau of service for the chap- 
ters and the members in the field. 

Thus while the Constitution has preserved 
the cherished local autonomy of chapters yct 
it has been kept broad enough that within its 
provisions legislation could be enacted to ex- 
tend and enlarge the functioning of the Na- 
tional Office commensurate with the growing 
needs of chapters and field members for a more 
effective national bureau of service. 

4). 


trom 


The sentiment expressed on the front c 
page 1s written as a tribute to our Historian 
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Lest We Forget 


“We need to remind ourselves from time to time 
that Phi Delta Kappa is a professional educational 
fraternity—national in scope. It is neither a social 
nor an honor fraternity. To be sure, we shall 
always emphasize good-fellowship; but good-fel- 
lowship is not the reason for our being. On the 
other hand, we do not take a man into the Fraternity 
in order to honor either him or ourselves. We take 
him in because we believe in him to be one with us 
in the field of education; that is our common bond. 
We may differ widely in politics, religion or personal 
characteristics. We are one in our devotion to the 
child, the home and the school and in our determina- 
tion to serve them upon a professional plane. Alle- 
giance to our three ideals does not mean that we are 
to strive to realize them collectively. It does mean 
that collectively we are to strive to encourage each 
one to realize these ideals individually. It means 
more than that. Since we are a professional fra- 
ternity, we must remember that it is the welfare of 
the profession that is to be promoted, and not 
merely the welfare of our own group.” 


—Officers of Beta Chapter, 
J. K. Flanders, President 











